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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT GIBRALTAR. 



My story is not a common story (or I trust so), and yet the scene with 
which it opens is a conmion scene enouffh. Fancy the garden of a villa, 
situated midway on the steep sides of Gibraltar Rock, with the rays of a 
Mediteri'anean sunset creeping over the sea, and lighting up each leaf and 
flower — each pane of glass and whitened wall, until both Nature and Art 
flushes red as a maiden's cheek beneath her lover's gaze ; and last (though 
first), those component parts of the world's curse anablessing, love — a man 
and woman — and you have the place, time, and dramatis personcB of the 
first picture I want you to draw for yourself. 

The subject under discussion between them did not appear to have been 
of a pleasant nature, if one might judge by the expression of their faces, 
for they both looked troubled. He was leaning against a portion of trellis- 
work which smmounted part of the low wall, with his eyes fixed upon her 
changing features. She, sitting on the wall itself, hung over it almost too 
carelessly, as she looked across the quiet waters of the bay, and thought. 

With a small, slight figure, and a dark skin, the girl (she was only a girl) 
was more piquante than pretty. Indeed, with the exception of a good com- 
plexion, through which upon occasions the damask blood showed clearly, 
and a pair of hquid hazel eyes, she had little pretentions to beauty of any 
decided order. But she possessed a higher gift than beauty : she was fas- 
cinating — dangerously so. There was more danger for men in the society 
of this little brown girl, with her ready blood, her killing glances, when 
she turned eyes upon them that could flash like diamonds when she was an- 
gry, or grow misty with unshed tears when she was moved — her arch, un- 
studied manner, and her animated conversation — than in association with 
tiie biggest, fairest Juno in creation, who was incapable of feeling the same 
excitement, or saying the same things. As she sat now upon the low wall, 
her hazel eyes, black from their intensity of thought, gazing into space ; 
her wavy rust-coloured hair, appearing from its quantity almost too heavy 
for the small head it graced ; and her bust, which was large for the slight 
waist beneath it, clearly defined against the evening sky — i£ would have 
been a critical eye indeed, and a cold heart, that could have found serious 
fault with the charms of Rachel Norreys. 

She was not a Venus in form, nor an angel in disposition, but she was bet- 
ter than either. She was a warm, impulsive, energetic woman, as quick to 
resent an injury to others as she was to confess a fault of her own ; passion- 
ate in temper, yet open as the day ; passionate in feeling, but faithlul unto 
death. She had not yet completed her one-and-twentieSi year ; and yet to 
look at her, one would have fancied she was older than the man who was 
leaning against the trellis-work, and staring at her. His thii-ty years had 
passed in such a prosperous, pleasant, indolent way, that they had left few 
traces upon his handsome features ; whilst the nervous creature before him 
had lived twenty-four mQnths in every twelve ever since she had awakened 
to the meanmg of that great word, Life. But in personal appearance her 
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companion had decidedly the advantage over her. He was really very 
good-looking, quite an Apollo, so far as the inexorable exigencies of civili- 
zation and the irrefutable laws of his Bond Street tailor would permit one 
to judge ; too much of an Apollo, indeed, to leave much room for anything 
but good-temper, and the strong sense of honor which, thank God, no 
true-bred English gentleman has ever yet been found too stupid to possess, be- 
neath that low foyehead, which was so very much on a line with the straight 
Grecian nose. Added to which, he had almond-shaped, sleei>y blue eyes, 
and long fair moustaches and whiskers, and was, in fact, Captain Cecil 
Craven, of Her Majesty's 3rd Regiment of Royal Bays. 

He was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow — a fact which 
was, perhaps, in itself a sufficient excuse for many of the faults and follies 
of his useless life. For these widowed mothers with only sons have a vast 
deal to answer for in this world ; and Cecil Craven's mother had proved no 
exception to the general rule. Left very rich by her late husband, her great 
desire had been mat her son should not follow any profession, but live at 
home with her, looking after and enjoying what was his own and hers. And 
had it not been that beneath those handsome, effeminate features there lay 
hidden a tolerable amount of determination (generally shown by persist- 
ently going the wrong way) , Cecil Craven had never entered the Bays — 
above all, followed the fortunes of his regiment upon foreign service. But 
his ideas of pleasure differed from those of his mother. Gibraltar suited 
his fancy, and therefore Gibraltar had had the honour of his presence for 
the last throe years. He had been known for a longer time than that to the 
girl by his side, although she had not met him as a man imtil she also came 
to Gibraltar. But her father had been, and was still, an intimate friend of 
his mother's, and many of her school holidays had been spent at Craven 
Court, where she had always commanded a great amount ol attention. At 
the time this story opens, the 3rd Royal Bays had already received orders 
to return to England, and was daily expecting the arrival of the transport 
containing the regiment destined to relieve it. 

The girl was the first to break the silence, so suddenly and impetuously 
that she almost made her companion start. 

** I cannot believe it. Captain Craven," were the passionate words; **I 
wUl not believe it : oh, say it is not true — that it cannot be true ! " 

** I wish I could, for your safce and my own," he rejoined, as her eyes 
went upward to meet Ins, almost imploringly ; ** but I am afraid it is only 
too tnie. I have been speaking on tiie subject a^ain with him this mom* 
ing, and his assertions are too strong for disbelief. But don't let it trouble 
you so, Rachel," he continued, with an attempt at consolation as he saw the 
fight die out of the dark, humid eyes, and the heavy eyelashes droop again 
despondingly. The apparent supineness of his words kindled all the fire 
in her nature^ 

** Don't let it trouble me ! " she exclaimed, loudly ; ** how can I help its 
troubling me ? It has haunted me eyery moment since I heard it, it will 

haunt me till the last hour of my life. Oh ! may God's curse ! " and then 

she stopped short, blushing deeply, and lowered her tone ; ** I didn't mean 
that. Captain Craven; I forgot — please forgive me; but I am infinitely 
miserable ! " 

Cecil Craven's sleepy blue eyes had opened as wide as nature would per- 
mit them to do, as he heard her last exclamation, and they had scarcely re- 
sumed their normal condition when he said, in a»&wer, 

** Do you know, I am almost afraid of you, Rachi?! ! " 

** Why ? " she asked, quickly. 

•* Because you are so hasty ; so — what d'ye call it ; you'll be letting it all 
out some day before you know what you are about." 

Her lip curled very visibly as she answered him, but he was not a man to 
detect sarcasm easily, " I sWore, did I not? " she said; and to hiiny " why 
need you fear ? " 

** It's not for myself," he went on to say, without appearing to notice the 

interruption, ** so much as for , there are others involved in it, and in a 

quarter it would hurt one very much, Rachel ; I have never received 

anything but affection and consideration, yet, and you don't suppose / 

don't feel it?" 
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His sentences were broken, as if he scarcely knew how to express him- 
self, and a glow very much lie shame had overspread his honest face the 
while. 

** You need not be in the least afraid," the ffirl repeated, still looking 
away from him and over the sea; **a promise has always been a sacrea 
thing with me. I cannot remember having broken one yet. This will be 
doubly so — for many reasons. Death sh;iTl not wrest the tnith from me — 
whatever I suffer," she said in a lower tone, and then assuming a more 
cheerful one, added, ** and now let us change the subject, Captain Craven. 
We can find a pleasanter one if we try." 

But to turn a conversation quickly irom an unpleasant to a pleasant sub- 
ject is by no means an easy task, particularly if the fonner is one which 
materially affects your happiness, and has engrossed your mind for days 
past. Rachel Norreys ana Cecil Craven felt it to be so, and for many min- 
utes after her last words they preserved a total silence. The scene before 
them was a very lovely one. The garden in which they stood, and which 
lay at the back of the house, scarcely deserved the name, consisting of 
nothing more than a long belt of grass, witli a few flowering shrubs to break 
its monotony ; but it overlooked the sea. Before them lay the deep-blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, like a broad sheet of glass, with vessels of all 
sizes, shapes, and characters riding snuglv at anchor upon its bosom. On 
one side lay the conviot-hulks, black and surly-looking, whilst round and 
about their dark bodies the light skiffs and pleasure-boats, with their white 
sails and colored awnings, went darting to and fro, and still nearer inland 
might be seen the mail-packet from England, which had arrived that after- 
noon, and was employed in the unpleasant business of taking in coal, whilst 
her passengers were pleasure-seeking on shore. On the broad road which 
ran alongside of the water's edge, they might have been encountered in 
noisy, happy parties, liarmlessly riotous in their excess of animal spirits, 
mixed up with groups of equestrians, and carriages full of residents turn- 
ing out for their evening's amusement. And looking bej^ond all this — be- 
yond the carriages and horses, the pleasure-boats and convict-hull;s — beyond 
the sea itself — the opposite shores of Africa were just visible in the clear- 
ness of the evening air — although the warmth was still the warmth of a 
summer's day. 

This time Cecil Craven was the first to speak — 

"You know the steamer has arrived?" he said, interrogatively. 

All the color faded out of her face — 

** Not the transport ! " she exclaimed. 

** No, no. The mail. How I frightened you, Rachel I but you know we 
may expect the other at any moment." 

** I am aware of it," she answered ; ** but I hope against Hope, and try 
to cheat myself into believing something m^ detain it." 

** What if it should come ? Do you thmk Dr. Browne is too ill to travel ? " 

** I am afraid so," she said, sadly. ** He has certainly not gained strengh 
during the last week. Sometimes I fancy he will never be strong again." 

**Oh, nonsense ! That is only your fancy," said her companion, though 
he knew the girl was right; "but even supposing that he could not sail 
with the headquarters " 

Rachel interrupted him, ** We should have to stay here," she said; and 
then added, hurriedly, **I can't bear the thoughts of it. Captain Craven t 
The transport is not likely to anive so soon, is it? for I shall never see any 
of you again, if it does." 

Her face was so distressed that he attempted to soothe her, against his 
conscience. 

**No, no, far likelier to be delayed than not. Sometimes they keep a 
corps under orders for home for months. And what, if it does come ? Dr. 
Browne would rejoin as soon as he was able. We should all be together 
again before long." 

" But not me," said the girl, shaking 4ier head, " not me. You forget, 
Captain Craven." 

♦* Is that likely to con^ to pass so soon, then,' Rachel? " 

"Papa," she began, and then hesitated, but went on directly afterwards 
with a slight stamp of her foot to emphasize the word. "Papa says so. 
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He says it cannot be long now ; he is always talking of it, he makes me 
wretched whenever he mentions the subject." 

** It is the sti'angest tjiing I ever heard of," remarked Captain Craven, re- 
flectively ; ** can't you remember him at all ? " 

" Remember him ! " she repeated, impatiently, ** of course I can. Can- 
not you remember things that took place when you were sixteen? I re- 
member him only too well." 
' " What is he like ?" he asked, nothing daunted by her manner. 

"Why do you want to know?" she rejoined quickly, and then added, 
•* when we were — when I knew him — he was tall — no, not very tall, about 
as tall as you are now, with dark eyes and hair ; brown eyes, at least I think 
so, or grey — but I almost forget his face, it is so long ago. I know he was 
thin and tallish, and had no whiskers." 

" You like men then with dark eyes and hair, and without any whiskers," 
remarked Cecil Craven, with what was intended to be a careless air, as he 
fondly drew his own through and through his fingers. 

She jerked her shoulders impatiently, and something of a' frown came 
over her face. 

" You know I do not," was all she said, in reply. 

** Have you no picture of him? " 

"No." . . 

"Really?" 

" Why really ? " she said again, looking up. 

" What ! no picture to look at every spare moment, and talk to, and kiss, 
and put under your pillow every night. I thought that was what all ladies 
did when they were in love." 

" I don't know anything about it," she answered, biting her lips. 

** Are you not longing for the time to arrive when ho shall come home ? 
I suppose he wiD stay on shore for good now, won't he ? " 

Ele was torturing her, and he knew it. Rachel Norreys, still sitting with 
her face turned from him, let the tears rise to her eyes in mute reply, and 
drop thence upon her lap without so much as noticing their fall. 

" It will be all right then, Rachel," he continued, " will it not ? You will 
forget all about the poor 3rd, and lie days we have passed at old Gib to- 
gemer, eh ? " 

Then she could stand it no longer, and all her attempted show of pride 
and unconcern melted away beneath something rising in her heart. 

" Oh, Captain Craven," she cried, " do you want to kill me ? Don't tor- 
ture me in this way. You know I shall be wretched and miserable : I feel 
as if I cofddnH leave the 3rd, and Elise, and all of you. I know I shall 
never have a happy day afterwards. Oh? you are very cruel to me — you 
are f?«ff, very cruel ! " 

She was crying violently now. She sobbed and sobbed with her face in 
her hands till he was afraid that not only the inmates of the house, but the 
passers-by beneath the garden wall would hear her, and be alarmed. So 
he tried to pull her hands apart, and Vhen he found he could not do so, he 
commenced to pour soothing words into her ear. 

" Rachel, dear Rachel ! " he said, " pray don't cry ; I meant nothing. I 
was only in fun. I dare say none of these horrible things will come to pass. 
I "bet we have months of happiness here together still. My dear girl, don't 
cry." 

He had knelt on one knee beside her, trying to look into her face as he 
spoke ; but she kept it persistently covered with her hands. The path on 
which they were (and which ran along the inside of the wall) was partial- 
ly hidden from the house by a few clumps of shrubs, and as he was attempt- 
ing to console her, and she remained with her face still buried, a step came 
across the grass, and round the shrubs, before they were cognisant of any 
one's approach. It was only a servant with a note — the wiS of one of the 
soldiers of the regiment who had be^ n promoted to the place of maid to 
Dr. Browne's daughter some little time before, She was a • tall, angular 
"V^oman, with sharp, black eyes, and hair growing low on her forehead, in 
what is .termed a " widow's peak." A woman with a vindictive temper and 
a quiet respectful voice^ — a woman whom her mistress hated, had hated 
from the first, and, trusting to tiie instinct of her usAxxre, should never have 
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taken into her service. As she appeared now, noiselessly creepinof under 
the sheltering shrubs, Captain Craven sprang to his feet at once, and Rachel, 
uncovering her wet face, without time to conceal her emotion, asked her 
what she wanted. 

** Only a note for Mrs. Norreys from Mrs. Arundel," said the woman, 
with a sufficiently perceptible emphasis on the first tiUe to have made a 
stranger turn at once to look for the wedding-ring upon RachcPs left hand. 
Ycs,;it was there, although almost hidden by three or four ordinary rings 
which surmounted it. As Mrs. Norreys took the note and looked the wo- 
man in the face, the return glance that met hers had something in it that 
roused her quick temper. 

** Why cannot you walk like other people, Caroline P " she demanded, an- 
grily, ** instead of sneaking down the garden as if you wanted to listen 1 1 
what was being said." 

** Sneaking ! " echoed the woman, with eyes full of a respectfully reproach- 
ful surprise ; " I walked as I always do walk, Mrs. Norreys, and I didn^ 
suppose I was likely to hear anything that I should not — " 

** Go away," said Mrs. Norreys, shortly ; and as the servant disappeared, 
she exclaimed with wannth, ** 1 hate that woman, Captain Craven : she is 
always listening at keyholes and opening drawers ; I know she is, and yet 
if I ever catch her at it she has always a ready excuse. She's a horridly 
sly creature ! " 

** Rather dangerous, tliouffh, isn't it," remarked Captain Craven, who tad ' 
not liked the expression in the servant's face, ** to make an enemy of a wo- 
man like that ?. They are very revengeful sometimes." 

** Revengeful," said Rachel, openinff her note and her eyes at the same 
moment. ** Why, what harm could she do me P I'll give her warning if I 
hear any more of it." And then she skimmed her note, with looks still 
sparklinff and cheeks flushed from her late excitement, whilst Cecil Craven 
switched off the leaves of the wall-creepers, and wished that the servant 
had not caught them just at that identical moment. 

** Elise wants me to go over there this evening after papa is asleep," said 
Rachel, presently, in reference to her note; "that will not be till nine 
o'clock. Are you going. Captain Craven ? " 

"Yes; Mrs. Arundel asked me this morning, when we were riding to- 
gether, if I would look in after mess. We seem always to be meeting Uiere 
now, don't we ? • This will make the third time this week." 

** If you would rather I did not go ^" said Rachel demurely. 

"Rather you did not go ! — yes, you know I would rather you did not go, 
don't you ? " he answered, laughing. " Why, Rachel I feel, — that we can- 
not .be too near or dear to one another. You will let me have a little of the 
affection which I have almost a right, or I feel so, to claim from you ? " 

She had blushed visibly as he bantered her, but with his last words her 
looks grew earnest, and as he concluded, her hand stole into his. He ac- 
cepted the action as answer, and raised it to his lips. Then he said, ** How 
very intimate you seem with Mrs. Arundel : why, you are always there ! " 

"Pretty Aeany always," she replied, gaily; for the little divertissement 
which her indignation against the servant had occasioned had had the effect 
of making her lose sight for the time of her previous ti'ouble, and appar- 
ently restored her spirits. " I am there every day regularly ; I have so 
few fiiends, you see, and Elise is the dearest creature possible ; she is just 
like a sister to me ; we are inseparable." 

" Bosom friends, eh ? " said Captain Craven, " I suppose that means that 
you tell her everything, doesn't it ? " 

"Not quite everythmg," answered Rachel, blushing again; "but very 
nearly : so does she me ; she tells me all about her husband, and her priv- 
ate affairs ; and I tell her " 

"All about yours," surmised Captain Craven. A dark cloud came over 
her face, and she was silent. "Well, all about who then," he continued; 
" not all about me, I hope, Rachel ? " 

" I have nothing to tell about you," she answered, though she felt she 
was not saying tne exact truth, and then added, " but why should I not?" 

He pulled his moustaches for some time, in hope of pulling out an an- 
swer, but it was long coming, she gazing inquiringly^ into his face the while. 
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"Well, I don't know," he at last ejaculated ; ** but still what passes be- 
tween friends, I think, best kept to themselves." 

"But I thought you were great friends with Elise, or you used to be," 
said Rachel. 

It was an innocent remark on her part, but the random shaft hit hard, for, 
as it happened, Cecil Craven had been " very ffood friends " with Mrs. Arun- 
del, so good, indeed, that to that fact alone misht be attributed the reason 
that he did not now particularly care that she should know he was " very 

food friends " with anybody else. But however this may have been, he 
ept it to himself. 
" Not such friends as I am with you, Rachel — as I should wish to be with 

you. Mrs. Arundel may be a very good creature, but ^" 

"Now, ril have no *buts' about dear Elise," interposed Rachel; "she 
is the best friend I have. Captain Craven, and you shall not abuse her be- 
fore me." 

Captain Craven was about to indignantly refute the accusation of having 
had tiie slightest intention of abusing any friend of Mrs. Noneys, when 
their conversation was interrupted for the second time that evening. 



CHAPTER n. 

BB. BROWNE AND MRS. NORRETS. 

A succession of forced coughs drew off their attention from themselves, 
and caused their eyes to be simultaneously turned in the direction of tlie 
house. Then they perceived the same servant who had brought the note 
to Rachel, again approaching them with downcast eyes ana measured 
steps, coughing at intervals on her road. Rachel blazed up again imme- 
diately. 

"What does she mean by 'coughing?" she said, appealing to Cecil 
Craven ; " does she intend to be insolent? " 

Captain Craven thought it looked very much like it, but he only an- 
swered for the sake of peace. " Oh, dear no ; the evening air " 

" K you please, Mrs. Norreys," said the woman as she came up to them, 
"the doctor has been inquiring for you several times, and he wishes you 
to go in to him now. It was the doctor sent me to call you." 

" Oh, dear papa is awake ! I must go then. Captain Uraveij ; I shall see 
you again this evening." 

This much, as long as the servant was within hearing ; but when she 
had disappeared into the house, Rachel exclaimed in quite a different tone 
of voice, — 

"Now, what does that creature mean by calling me 'Mrs. Norreys,* in 
that pointed manner? She has never been used to say anything more 
than * ma'am ; ' and papa so often calls me • Miss Rachel ' still, that the 
servants mostly call me so.^ What does she mean, Captain Craven? " 

She half suspected what' she meant by the heightened color in her face 
and tiie agitation in her voice ; but she wanted him to refute her suspicion 
for her, which he felt unable to do, for he was too angry hiinself at what 
had passed. 

"I- cannot venture to say," was his guarded reply; "I think I should 
dismiss her if I were you. There are better women in the regiment. 
What made you take her ? " 

"Her husband, Wilson, is one of papa's pets, and so I suppose he 
thought that Mrs. Wilson must be a pet as well. However, she is none 
of, mine. But I must not stay a moment longer. I never keep my 
fiather " 

Here she fancied that the young man's eyes meant more than he ever 
intended that they should, and stopped short. 

" Well," said Captain Craven, in anticipation of the conclusion of her 
sentence which never came, for tears had rushed at the call of memory 
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into the honest hazel eyes, and the voice had thickened under the influence 
of the emotion. 

*• Don't think me foolisli," she commenced, presently, in a broken tone ; 

**but it seems to me that I have no longer any right 1 love him so, 

Captain Craven." 

•*I love you for it," was all his reply; and then the light fiffure flitted 
away from him, with no other farewell than a look of gratitude, until it 
was lost in the shade of the broad creeper-covered verandah which sur- 
rounded the villa, and he was left alone by the garden wall, gazing after 
her with a feeling of wonder rising in his heart that He never should have 
discovered how much character ^chel Norreys possessed, until the last 
few days ; and a word nearly akin to an oath upon his lips, as he thought 
upon the circumstances that nad drawn the depths of that character out. 

As for her, another minute found her by her father's side. Not by his 
bedside, but by his sofa, where he lay all the day, although he was scarcely 
strong enough even to bear the slight fatigue of the constant removals. 
Dr. Browne had been a fine handsome man before the wasting fever came 
upon him, which had sapped his strength, whitened his hah*, drawn his 
features, and was daily brining him lower. A man of not more than 
fifty years, handsomer far than Rachel would ever be as a woman, but with 
only half her cleverness, though twice her common sense — common sense 
which he had exercised in everything, except the bringing up of this 
motherless girl, whom he had most untiringly and indefatigably spoilt 
Yrom the first day that she had been committed to his charge. 

As Rachel came lightly up to his side and clasped her arms about his 
neck, Dr. Browne's face gleamed as if the sunshine had looked into the 
window, and passed over it. 

** Well, dear old father," she said, *• have you been awake long ? " 

•* No, my dear, only a few minutes ; but the orderly has brought round 
8ome English letters. Caroline tells me they came at noon." 

** So they did, darling; but you were just getting drowsy, and so I told 
her to put them one side." 

** There is one for you, Rachel, or I should not have disturbed you, my 
dear. Who has been in the garden with you this afternoon ? " 

** Only Captain Craven," she answered, but she colored slightly as she 
did so, and a faint sigh escaped her unawares. 

Dr. Browne's ear caught the sound and ctehoed it ; then as if to divert 
the girl's thoughtsK)r his own, he said, quickly : ** There is news for you, 
Rachel — gooa news from Raymond. I have also heard fi:t)m him. The 
* Agincourt ' has left the Cape." 

"What?" exclaimed his listener, every particle of color deserting her 
face, and leaving her eyes suddenly dulled and blank. ** What ? " 

"Don't agitate yourself, my dear," said the doctor, observing her emo- 
tion, " perhaps I should not have mentioned it without a little preparation ; 
but I have told you for months that it was likely to happen. The * Agin- 
court' was under sailing orders when your husband wrote, and by this 
time he must be in England. Raymond fancied we should be at home our- 
selves when his letters reached, and addressed them to the care of his 
mother, who forwarded them, with a line from herself, to say that she 
expects her son very shortly. I am afraid he will be disappointed, poor 
lad, to find we have not left Gibraltar, but we shall not be long after him. 
Read your own letter, Rachel, it wiU tell you more than^I can." 

But Rachel did not make an attempt to read it. She remained immove- 
able, silent. 

Dr. Browne looked at her for some minutes without speaking, and then 
he said, "Rachel!" 

She started, and the recollection of where she was, and what she was 
doing, returning to her mind, brought the color back in redoubled measure 
to her cheeks, and the brilliance to her eyes. 

•* Oh, papa, darling ! " she exclaimed, suddenly ; and seizing upoiva jug 
which stood amongst a group of heterogeneous articles on a table by 
his side, "you have not any lemonade left. What is that woman about? 
Let me fetch it for you," and she prepared to leave him as she spoke. 

"Rachel, my dear!" he called after her, in his enfeebled voice, "I do 
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not wish for any. Caroline is gone to make me some coffee, Rachel, my 
child." 

But Kachel was deaf, or rather Rachel chose to be deaf, and was already 
gone. She did not run away to think, or to cry, or to read her letter in 
private ; she escaped for one minute's respite — one minute only to remind 
herself that she had borne a greater trouble, heard worse news than this, 
and without flinching, for his sake ; to tell herself that it was inevitable 
and of her own seeking, that he must not, should not, see the pain it cost 
her ; to remember, with a frightened feeling at her heart that it might not 
be for long, that it could not be forever, that she should have tlie option 
even of dissembling before him, and then the respite was over, and the 
brave heart (ready to bleed if need be, so long as what it loved was uncon- 
scious of its suffering) went back to stand the Ordeal of a calm, searching 
gaze from fatherly eyes. Only a minute — she was not absent longer — 
an order for more lemonade given, and Rachel was back again, the same 
girl who rushed in all anxiety for heir father's comfort from her broken 
mterview at the garden wall. Back again, to throw herself upon the 
floor b^ the sick man's couch, and lean her wearied young head against the 
side of it. 

" You take too much trouble for me, dear Rachel," said Dr. Browne, as 
he lovingly stroked the ruddy chestnut hair, which lay against his knees. 

*• I couldn't," she answered, earnestly; •* you're better to-day, father, are 
you not?" 

Dr. Browne shook his head. 

** Not much stronger, I am afraid, my little girl. Harris doesn't agree 
with me ; but I fancy I know better than he does. If the * Agincourt ' loft 
the Cape on the 1st of April, she ought to be in the Downs by the begin- 
ning of June, and this is the 10th. Depend upon it, she is akeady there. 
Why don't you read your letter, Rachel ? " 

** Oh, it will keep," she said, ** until you are asleep, doling, or I want 
something to do." « 

•• I hoped you would have been more interested in your husband's return 
than that, my dear," answered the doctor, gravely. "I'd lay anvthing 
poor Raymond doesn't keep your letters long unopened. The one he has 
written to me is fijll of joyous anticipation. The boy loves you, Rachel, 
and dearly, if I mistake not." 

She made no reply to this ; she only gave the same impatient jerk to her 
shoulders that we have seen her do before, backed up with a heavy si^h. 
Dr. Browne heard it, although she had not intended him to do so, and it 
entered into his soid. The act for which he had blamed himself for so 
, many years! — was the punishment to come upon him only now — now, 
when he felt life to be slipping away from beneatii him ? He had loved the 
girl before him very dearly gloved her from a little infant, for herself 
alone, with all a parent's doting, blind affection — loved her doubly for the 
sake of her who had borne her, the mother of this wayward and impulsive 
Rachel, who, almost as wayward, certainly as impulsive, had yet been the 
Idol of the fresh, warm youth of the man who now lay dying, and reproach- 
tF»,ing himself, lest the shadow of his early fancv should interpose between 
him and death, and haunt him out of this world with its reproachful eyes, 
for the trouble in which he left the daughter she had left him. He had 
indulged Rachel as he had never had the power* nor opportunitv to indulge 
her mother. He had denied her nothing within his reach ; he had allowed 
her fertile mind to run wild, until the weeds had gained such pre-eminence 
that they threatened to choke all that was so naturally sweet and fruitful 
there ; indulged her until the foolish, imprudent act had taken place which 
made her ** Mrs. Norreys," but which had, at the same time, niade her, as 
he hoped, the wife of a man who, though too young for such a responsi- 
bility, loved her, and was loved honorably in return. Of late he haa com- 
menced to doubt tiie latter — to-day, her strange manner had almost made 
him disbelieve it. But he felt that he must know the truth now — now, 
before Tie died, and the silence of the grave rendered all his desires use- 
less; for, if his conjectures were right, something — anything — must be 
done, ratiier than his' Rachel — his long-loved and cherished child — should 
be left in the world without him, and unhappy. 
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"Rachel," he said, very graveljr, and the ffirl could hear his voioe 
tremble as he spoke, '* how long is it since you have ceased to care about 
Raymond^s letters and Raymond^s return? At one time your head was 
fuU of nothing else ; now you appear to me always to avoid the subject. 
It is not possible that you have left off caring for your huslband, isitP" 
and then tiie sick man added, with increased agitation, '* tell me it i^not 
possible, my dear child — tell me it is not true. It was a source of great 
trouble to me at the time ; but I have gradually come to look upon it in a 
happier light, and latterly have almost rejoicea that it was so, and that I 
should not leave my girl (for I shall Ipave you soon, darling) unprotected 
in a cruel world. Uh, Rachel ! you, above all other women, have need of 
a husband's protection, and you know it. You will not take away my last 
and best hope from me ! You will tell me that, with myself, you are 
anticipating with pleasure the return of Raymond Norreys ? '' 

Rachel awoke. She had been mentally walking in her sleep for the last 
few days, her mind almost torpid under the influence of a great shock from 
which it had not yet recovered ; but she had run her head against a wall in 
her dreamy wanderings, and the concussion roused her. Here was her 
father, in whose weak state any agitation must prove hurtful, alarmed and 
anxious for her sake ; her secret, which she had held within her own breast 
for years, permitting it to corrode her heatt, and turn all the brightest col- 
ors of her life to ashen gray, rather than it should trouble him (to save 
whose feelings she would have sacrificed herself, far more her own), near- 
ly divulged at such a moment ; and all for her own want of tact, her own 
selfish forgetfulness of everything but her trouble. The shock alarmed her 
too ; for the moment she started, reddened at the direct charge, and then 
paled as she prepared to answer it ; but that over, all was Over. From that 
moment she armed herself to meet the difficulty, and was never, whilst the 
necessity for concealment lasted, found sleeping on her post again. 

** Dearest father," she exclaimed, "What are you thinking of? I will 
read Raymond's letter at once if that will set your mind at rest about me. 
I dare say I do not talk so much about him as I used to ; but think what a 
. long time it is since I have seen him — five years, darling ; why, it's an eter- 
nity at my age ! I dare say I shan't know him again when we meet, but it 
won't take long to do that, will it? Only, father, you must get well again. 
I cannot enjoy anything when you are ill ; you forget that it mrows a gloom 
over the pleasantest prospect for me. You toiU get well, dear papa, wont 
you? and then we will all go to England together and be jolly." And she 
raised herself as she spoke, until she could Sux>w her arms again about her 
father's neck, and lay her head on his bosom. If a lie is ever righteous, it 
must be when we tell it to save the beloved and dying pain. And yet this 
gu'l's heart sickened, as she lay in her father's embrace, to think of the one 
she had just uttered, and her mental ejaculation was, •• Gjod forgive me !" 

Dr. Browne held her there, and was very silent. He could not deceive 
her as she had deceived him, and buoy her up with false hopes of his recov- 
ery ; ho believed himself too near eternity to do it. But he caressed her 
head with his hand, and moved his lips across her forehead, and sent up 
many an unspoken prayer for his child's happiness wherever he might be. 

** Papa, dear," said Rachel, •* I want to dismiss Caroline Wilson." 

** Dismiss Caroline, my darling — for what ? " demanded Dr. Browne, with 
surprise. 

Rachel hesitated a moment before she could say for what ; then she an- 
swered, '* I don't like the woman, papa; I never did; I think she is very 
sly." 

** Have you any particular complaint to lodge against her, Rachel? " 

" No, nothing particular ; but I am sure she is deceitful ; she is always 
listening at the dooi*s, and trying to pry into everything. It is odious in a 
person whom you are obliged to have so much about you." 

" I am sorry to hear that," said Dr. Browne, " and I am sure Witoon 
would be soiny to hear it also. I thought she was such a quiet, respectable 
sort of woman." 

*• Too quiet for me," remarked Rachel. 

" Well, my dear," said the doctor, "you shall do as you like about it, onfy 
I should think it a pity to give her warning just yet. The relief-transport 
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may arrive at any moment, and it would be very awkward for you to 
go on board ship without an attendant ; besides, she is very useful to me, 
Rachel ;- she understands all my little ways now, and I think I should feel 
her going whilst I am so ill." 

** That^s quite enough, father," exclaimed Rachel, •* if she is any comfort 
to you, I would keep her if she had horns and a tail, which I believe she 
lias, if any one would take the trouble to look for them." 

Dr. Browne took All her jests in earnest. 

•* I don't think poor Caroline can be quite so bad as that, dear child," he 
said, quietly ; ** but if she is not a favorite of yours, you will have a good 
excuse for dismissing her when you get back to England." 
. ^ England and Raymond ! How the prospect sent the blood back from the 
woman's heart — a girl in ordinary things, a woman when she thought of this ! 

"Here is Caroline with your coffee, papa!" was her next exclamation, 
quickly ^ven, lest any further remarks should be made upon the subject, 
and ovemeard. ** Let me raise you, darling, whilst she pours it out ; " and, 
suiting the action to the word, she passed her young arms, slight and ten- 
der though they were, under the wasted frame of the sick man, and pulled 
him genfly into a sitting posture. 

** Are you going out this evening, Rachel?" he asked, as he received the 
cup of coffee from the hands of Caroline, and she stood by him ready to 
take it back again when he should have finished. 

**Yes, papa — after you are asleep — not before; and only then if you 
are sure not to want me. Elise asked me to run over for an hour's chat.'* 

*• Who is to be there, my dear?" asked her father. 

*• I don't know," replied Rachel, at first carelessly; but, raising her eyes, 
and encountering those of Mrs. Wilson fixed upon her, she corrected her- 
self with an air of defiance which the occasion seemed scarcely to merit, 
** excepting Captain -Craven, who was asked to go in the afternoon ; but 
that is the extent of my knowledge. I do not suppose there will be any 
one else, except poor old Jack."- 

^ Poor old Jack being the legitimate appendage from whom Mrs. Arundel 
derived her name, may show, in some measure, the degree of intimacy to 
which Mrs. Norreys had advanced with that lady and her husband. 

•• WeU, I hope you will enjoy yourself, my dear ; and you had better tell 
Barnes to caU for you and see you home." 

Barnes being the doctor's regimental servant and general factotum. But 
Rachel had no need of Barnes ; it was no distance ; she could come alone ; 
or **old Jack" would escort her. She would rather Barnes were not 
troubled in the matter. 

" It would be no trouble for Barnes, sir," said Mrs. Wilson, appealing to 
Dr. Browne ; ** he is always up till eleven, or so ; and Miss Rachel, of course 
wouldn't be home late." 

** Miss Rachel" turned a look upon the speaker that ought to have with- 
ered her ; but it did not seem to have any effect, for the servant's eyes were 
\ still fixed in thejiirection of Dr. Browne's, as if awaiting his decision. 

** You had better have Barnes, my dear," he said to his daughter. 

*' No ! I will not have Barnes," she answered, angrily. ** I can see my- 
self home. I have said before that I do not wish for him.'* 

** I think you had better, ma'am," commenced Caroline. 

•• Mind your own business ! " was her mistress's decisive reply, ** and take 
those coffee-cups away." 

One look from her vindictive eyes, and the woman, muttering under her 
breath, did as she was desired, and left the room. 

** Are you not rather hard upon Caroline, my love ? " said Dr. Browne, 
afterwards, as the bonnie head he loved so weu nestled up closely to him 
again ; ** you speak so harshly to her." 

•• I hcUe her," rejoined Rachel : *• however, do not let us talk of it, papa 
darling. I'll make her over to you in toto ; iind the more she keeps out of 
* my way the better I shall be pleased. Let me read to you, father, or sing 
to you; or what shall it be ? " 

"Sing, dear Rachel; get your giiitar, and sin^ to me." And for some 
time afterwards nothing was heard in the quiet sitting-room but the clear, 
sweet notes of her girlish voice as they sounded through the stillness of ap- 
-^roaching night. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HBS. KOBBEYS^ BOSOM FBIEKD. 

Mrs. Arundel — Eliza Arundel, as was her real name — Elise, as she 
would be called — the wife of "poor old Jack,'' and the bosom friend of 
Mrs. Norreys, was rather an ample friend to take to any one's bosom. Met- 
aphorically speaking, however, she was *• all that" to my unwary heroine ; 
c^est-ordire she was the recipient of all her news, personal and othenvise, 
the correspondent of her confidential letter-writinff (ah ! what worse than 
foUy lies in that confidential letter- writing !), and the adviser in all her little 
purchases, as weU as all her little scrapes. Mrs. Arundel was a very fine- 
looking woman of, at this time, perhaps eight-and-twenty or thirty j^cars of 
age. She was tall and fair, and weD-covered, with a plump white nock 
and bust, of which she always showed as much as civilized society permits 
a lady to do. She had full bght-blue eyes, and rather heavily-cut features, 
particularly about the lower part of th^ face, where the jaw was large and 
square, ana the chin massive. But she was fine^ decidedly ; some people 
might think too fine ; but every one has their enemies. She was a great contrast 
to "poor old Jack," who was anything but fine, having a stumpy figure 
and a bullet head, but who was one ot the mildelst, most inoffensive men 
withal, and had laid himself down through life with the greatest good-will 
to be trampled on, and i^ored and insulted by his huge, white Jugger- 
naut of an Eliza, appearing, moreover, blissfuUy unconscious all the while 
that her heavy yoke was on him, or that it was anytliing out of the common 
way, if it was. There were some children of this ill-fated Jack, who were 
treated much in the same manner as himself — at least they were kept in 
the nursery all day long, whilst he was kept in the background ; and per- 
haps ojf the two, the children felt it the least. He had been married for ten 
years to Juggernaut, and during that time she had always followed in the 
track of the Royal Bays, and was as well known in it as the Colonel him- 
self, to whom, mdeed. Major Arundel was only second in command. Jug- 
gernaut had seen many a youngster enter the corps, who had sprouted his 
whiskers, gone into debt, sold his commission — married, perhaps, or died; 
and yet she still remained stationary to shake hands with his successor. 
Many she had known intimately, for she was a woman fond of men's socie- 
ty, and to not a few had her languishing eyes, and reputation not en- 
tirely free from the onus of an undue love lor nirtation, proved the means 
of inoculation with that fever which all must take, sooner or later, which 
proves fatal to so small a number. Cecil Craven had been one of these vic- 
tims : indeed, some five years before, when Captain Craven had had noth- 
ing better to do, a little scandal had sprung up in the 3rd relative to her 
intimacy with that gentleman. Whether there was really any truth in the 
statement never came to light. The report arose, was talked of privately, 
and commented upon until it reached the ears of its subject, when a good 
deal was dropped on her part that had been carried on before — at least 
outwardly. Then the scandal died a natural death ; people got tired of 
discussing it when no fresh food was given them to discuss upon ; somebody 
else did something else naughty, and they had no more time to devote to 
the flu-tation of Mrs. Arundel with Captain Craven. Whether Eliza Arun- 
del had forgotten it in company with her kind friends, as this story develops 
you will discover for yourselves ; one thing is certain, that Cecil Craven 
had not, for the remembrance of it came rather unpleasantly before him 
sometimes when he was talking with Rachel Norreys ; and he had wished 
to himself, more than once, that the two ladies were not quite so intimate 
with one another. 

K, however, Mrs. Arundel shared the remembrance with him, she took 
good care not to let him see that she did so ; and as for Rachel, she had no 
idea that he had ever professed to be more than a friend to her friend. She 
had often remarked to him, as a trait of goodness in, her dear Elise, how 
perfectly free she seemed from jealousy at their predilection for one another's 
company, even appearing to further their intimacy as much as she could by 
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contriving meetings for them, and bringing them together as often as it was 
in her power. And Cecil Craven, though he was not a clever man, had 
shown his sense upon such occasions by holding his tongue and keeping his 
opinions to himself. On the evening m question he happened to be th5 
first to present himself in^Mrs. ArundePs ora wing-room. 

** Ah ! signer," she exclaimed, as she came forward to meet him, in all 
the glories of a blue silk dress, ** something told me you would not be be- 
hin&and this evening. Now it is no good looking round the room, because 
I haven't hidden her anywhere. She has not come yet ; patience, mon ami^ 
patience,^^ 

Mrs. Arundel had an odious habit of continually interspersing her con- 
versation with French and Italian words, which she considered very refined 
and elegant, and a proof of the society she had mixed in. In reabty, how- 
ever, she knew little or nothing of eitner language, and the few hack phras- 
es which she compelled to do duty upon all occasions were the extent of 
her knowledge. Cecil Craven knew them so well, that be could almost 
have told beforehand which of her stock-in-trade she was about to use. He 
was accustomed to her remarks, and was always annoyed at them ; but on 
the present occasion he bit his lips, and appeared doubly*so. 
' •* Thank you for your advice, my dear Mrs. Arundel," he said, in answer, 
and rather coolly; ** but you haa better have kept it for some one who 
needs it more. Having succeeded in reaching your presence, my impatience 
is at an end. What hava you been doing with yourself this afternoon ? " 

•* Ah ! you may well ask. What have you been doing, that you forgot 
your promise this morning to bring me those back numbers of the * Coru- 
hill Magazine ' from the mess ? I expected you every hour." 

Cecil Craven stai*ted. He had reaUy forgotten all about it. He was not 
quick enough to frame an excuse for himseS, and so he only looked guiltily 
conscious. He attempted at last to stammer out a reply ; but the lady in- 
terrupted him, by laying her full white hand upon his mouth. 

**Now, Craven, don't commit yourself. I have no doubt you were bet- 
ter employed. The days are past for that sort of thing. There was a 
time " 

She looked at him with a most languishing glance as she uttered the 
words ; but his eyes were cast down, and did not meet hers. Then he said, 
shortly, — 

*• I say, whereas Arundel ? " 

Her face changed immediately, and she attempted to cover her annoy- 
ance by an aflfectation of great gaiety. 

"Jack? — why, the dear old boy's smoking a pipe, of course, after His 
dinner. You will find him in the dining-room, if you .want him, Captain 
Craven." 

•* I do wish to say a word to him, Mrs. Arundel, if you'll excuse me for 
leaving you. I'll be back directly." 

** Pray don't hurry yourself," she replied, sarcastically. 

But the tone was lost upon him ; for he availed himself of her permission 
without so much as turning his eyes again in the direction of her figure ; 
and whei^ he had left the room, the look she sent after him was almost one 
of hate. People do not talk to themselves aloud in real life, but they do 
hold communion with their own hearts, and the conversation is audible 
enough to. themselves, and as impressive as if it had been uttered. In 
Eliza Arundel's heart were running at that moment sentences very akin in 
meaning to the following, although not a word passed her angry, trem- 
bling lips : — 

•* xou have not forgotten what has passed between us, Cecil Craven, 
although you try to make me believe that you have done so, because you 
have taken a fancy in another direction, and are tired Of our intimacy. 
You delight in malang me jealous ; but you shall never have the pleasure 
of seeing that I am so again. It is useless trying to win you back at 

g resent — I only injure my own cause by the attempt; but wait until I 
ave you in my power, and then see if it was worth your while to throw 
my regard on one side directly it suited your convenience to do so." 

There is no doubt hfer thoughts ran somewhat in this strain, as there is 
no doubt that she hated to watch the intimacy between Cecil Craven and 
her particular friend, and yet apparently did all she could to further it. 
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"Ainiea mia!" she enthusiastically exclaimed, half an hour later, as 
Rachel, all white muslin and green ribbons, with her guitar in one hand 
and her hat in the other, ran into the room, and was folded in her anns, ** I 
• have been dying for you to come ; for, of course, a certain gentleman 
found Jack and smoldn^ more conducive to his enjoyment than the draw- 
ing-room, since sameboay had not aiTived. However, we shall see liim in 
again now, or I am very much mistaken. How is the dear pater to-night, 
carissima mia ? " 

•* No better, I am afraid, Elise. IIo seemed as weak as a child when we 
put him to bed. The weather is so hot and so trving." 

** And yourself, petite, how wags the world with you? I have not seen 
you all to-day. . I thought you were lost, or had eloped with a party who 
shall be nameless.^^ i 

**0h, Elise, donH!^^ implored Rachel, whilst a vivid blush mounted uf 
to her forehead, and spread itself over all lier features. 

** Pardon, cherie, j'ai tort. I forgot that such things were only done, not 
spoken of. Have you any news ? " 

•' Yes, indeed," sighed Rachel, ** bad news for me. What do you think, 
dear EUse — the • Agincourt' was expected at home the beginning of this 
month?" 

**Ciel!" exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, in atone of horror, ''ma pauvre pe- 
tite. But you are joking, Rachel, surely ! " 

** No, indeed, I am not," replied poor Rachel, who scorned to desert her 
native language in ordftMjy converse, **it is too true; we received the 
letters by tliis aftemooSrtTinail. Oh, Elise! what shall I do? What a 
miserable, wretched girl I am ! I feel as if I should like to drown my- 
self." 

She threw her, arms around her friend's neck as she spoke, and cried. 

** Oh, my dear Rachel ! " said Mrs. Arundel, forgetting her French in her 
desire to stop tiie girl's tears, **Idare say Mr. Norreys will turn out a 
very charming fellow, and you will get on YQxy nicely together. Dear me ! 
a handsome young husband coming home is notliing to cry about. I wish 
I was half so lucky myself." 

** Oh ! how can you talk in that way, Elise, when you know all? I feel 
as if I could not live until the ship comes home, — as if there was nothing 
'to live for." 

** Tais-toi, cherie, tais-toi," said her friend, as she tapped the girl's back 
with her fan; **you must learn not to talk of such things, whatever you 
may think. You are a silly child — you must let all that bttle business rest 
between you and me; come, dry your eyes — I hear the gentlemen com- 
ing — corragio, amica mia." 

She did not tell the girl to be brave, and look forward to the exjpected 
advent of her husband as a future of love and happiness for herself; She 
did not tell her, that, whatever that future might prove, her duty in it 
could not be otherwise than plain. She did not caution her (where it was 
evident she considered caution necessary) against cherishing an unlawful 
affection, and laying up a remorse for herselt which might never die. If 
she had, what might she not have saved her from — what trouble, already 
advancing in the unknown hereafter towards the heart of Rachel Norrey's 
might not, at such friendly warning, have turned its steps another way, 
and never borne a closer mspection ! But Eliza Arundel did none of tliis. 
On the contrary, her first appeal, on the entrance of her husband and Cap- 
tain Craven, was to the latter gentleman to come to her aid, and attempt 
the consolation of ** cette pauvre petite." 

**ReaUy, Captain Craven, you must come and help m5 to scold this 
.naughty little thing, who is crying her eyes out about nothing at all, at 
least that I can see ; but you are a privileged person, I know, and perhaps 
she may tell you more than she has me. Come, go along both of you, and 
have a good talk in the verandah. I know you don't want me, and, what's 
more, 1 don't want you ; for I am going to have my old Jack all alone this 
evening, and give mm a good scolding for something he has done naughty. 
Now, Major Arundel, wlmt have you to say for yourself? " 

It was Mrs. Arundel's way sometimes, when she wished to be facetious, 
to affect the pUyful tyrant over poor old Jack, but as that giutlenvi i pn- 
3 
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joyed an unvarying supply of the real article in private, he never seemed 
to care much about the imitation. And on the present occasion his feebly- 
expressed desire to know the reason why he should be dragged away from 
the presence of his guests against his will, was so vehemently backed by 
both Rachel and Cdlptain Craven that unitedly they gained the day. 

Rachel had lifted her glowing face, upon which the tears had quickly 
dried with shame at their discoveiy, from the shoulder of her friend as 
soon as ever she heard the first appeal to Captain Craven on her behalf. 
The ffirl was annoyed that it should be so ; she might tell him as much as 
she chose herself, but she could not understand why Elise should wish to 
draw general attention to tlie fact of her distress and its cause. She 
thought that women were intended to hide such things for one another. 
During Mrs. Arundel's next words she stood apart, a little proudly, and 
disclaimed eagerly all wish or need of consolation from any one ; and 
when her friend attempted to force her to a private interview with Cecil 
Craven as if he possessed the right as well as the means of comforting 
her, the protest she put in against any such arrangement had suHicient 
vehemence in it to be almost indignant. 

"Just as you like, my dears," said Mrs. Arundel, when Cecil Craven's 
entreaty that the party should not be separated was added to that of the 
others; **just as you like; please yourselves and you please me. I only 
. proposed Vhat I thought most agreeable for us aU ; " but there was a touch 
of offence, of what is commonly termed ** huffiness," in her manner as she 
i5aid the words, which showed that her temper was one easily upset, and 
that her affirmation of the pleasure of her friends making her own was not 
entirely true. 

It will be as well at this juncture to pause and answer the question 
which will naturally have risen in the minds of most readers of this story, 
•* How was it that an open, honorable disposition, like that of Richel 
Norreys could ever have found sufficient sympathy in that of Eliza Arun- 
del to draw the two women so closely togetlier in the bonds of friend- 
ship?" To those who have been thrown m military exile upon the com- 
panionship of a very few, the question scarcely needs a solution, and even 
to indi victuals who know nothing of such a life it is soon explainable. 
There are various forms of affection in this world, and one of the most 
common, and easiest mistaken for love, is that of attachment — such an 
attachment as subsisted, on one side at least, of this miscalled friendship. 
In a station like Gibraltar, where there are very few ladies, and very little 
in-door amusement, time passes heavily unless there are one or two houses, 
at which one is. sufficiently intimate to run in and spend a few hours when- 
ever one likes. And in the case of a girl like Rachel Norreys, without 
children or husband to occupy her time, and her father employed on his 
own duty most of the day, such a resource was almost essential. Circum- 
stances had thus thrown her upon the society of Mrs. AruAdel for the last 
three years, and the constant association and close intimacy which resulted 
from it had led her to believe that she loved the woman, and that the 
woman loved her. Added to which, Eliza Arundel had the subtilty of 
the serpent to enable her to maintain the credit of being harmless as 
the dove ; and although Rachel was no simpleton to be easily hoodwinked, 
like all trusty people, she was slow to believe others untrustworthy. And 
the friend she had faith in was woman enough to know how far to raise 
her suspicions, and what salve to apply to the wound such raising might 
occasion. Amidst a large choice of acquaintance, Rachel's fancy would 
probably never have alighted upon Mrs. Arundel ; but fate, solitude, and a 
heart ill at ease combined, had served to spread a net beneath her feet, 
which she, like many another of her sex before her, found it impossible to 
disentangle herself from, without rending it, and much of her life's happi- 
ness at the same time, to pieces. 

But to return to the evening in question, an awkward silence followed 
for a time Mrs. Arundel's last words and look of offence ; such a silence as 
must occasionally fall upon a small circle when private affairs are touched 
upon, and do not insure a general sympathy. Captain Craven tried to dis- 
pel the present feeling by taking up Rachel's guitar. 

** Sing us something, Mrs. Norreys," he said, *' if it will not be too much 
for you/* 
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Bachel's manner refuted the idea of anything being too much for her. 
" She wished to make every one present forget that she had ever shed a tear : 
particularly she wished to forget herself the means by which Mrs. Arundel 
had endeavored to dry them. She took up her guitar, with an air of ap- 
parent pleasure in the anticipation of amusing them, and said she liad no 
new songs, but Captain Craven was welcome to any of the old ones that he 
chose to name. He, of course, chose •* any one Aire. Norroys pleased," 
which was as good as saying, *• none at all ; " and tlien Ate. Arundel put 
in her veto for •• La Desolazione," a little melancholv thing by Giuseppe 
Lillo. It seemed hardly a friendly act to call for it, tor there was a wild 
despairing tone breathed through the melody which, joined to the sad 
words, was not calculated to raise spirits already drooping. Rachel could 
not help thinking, as she heard the request, that Elise must remember that 
the very last time she had sung that song before her, she had been melted 
to tears at the sound of her own voice, and tlie thoughts which the melan- 
choly words it uttered engendered. She gave one upward glance at the 
face of her friend, as mucn as to say, "Is this forgetfulness or malice?" 
and then blaming herself for the unkind suspicion, sat down to her task. 
It was a task ; but she got through it bravely, and that over, the rest came 
easy, so she sang song after song as long as she was requested to do so. 
Hers was not a powerful voice nor an artistic touch, but they were true, 
clear notes that were very sweet to listen to, and she accompanied herself 
upon the guitar <][uite as well as any amateur ever does upon that insti-u- 
ment. The fact is, she was nearly self-taught. There was something in 
the wild sounds of the guitar, and the impassioned strains of Spanish love- 
songs which struck a chord in RachePs nature, and assimilated with it. 
She sang all sorts of songs now : Moorish serenades, Neapolitan barca- 
roles, Spanish chants, and rortugese love-songs; melodies, most of them, 
like herself, impassioned, wild, and flowmg. As she sat this evening upon 
a low ottoman, her cheeks flushing and paung as her excitement rose and 
fell — her small hands in the prettiest or attitudes that pretty hands can as- 
sume — her flexible voice suiting itself so well to the character of each song 
she sang, she looked as though she ought never to be separated from her 
guitar, and probably few other situations would have offered so much dis- 
play for the various changes which formed the characteristic feature of her 
mobile face. The evening was spent almost entirely in sin^n^, for its un- 
pleasant commencement seemed to have given a check to iamiHar conver- 
sation, and as eleven o'clock struck Rachel remembered that she had prom- 
ised her father not to be at home very late. 

•* You are off terribly early to-night, carissima," exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, 
when the fact was announcea ; " but you mustn't go alone ; Captain Craven 
will see you home, I am sure." 

But there had been an expression in Eliza Arunders face lately, and a 
tone in her voice, when speaking of Captain Craven and Rachel together, 
that made the latter shrink from the offer. 

** It is out of Captain Craven's way," she answered; "and I thought 
Major Arundel— I ^" 

"I shall be only too proud," commenced poor old Jack, rising as he 
spoke. 

** And so shall I," responded Cecil Craven, as he laughed and rose also. 

•* What nonsense ! " exclaimed Mrs, Arundel, almost as if she was an- 
noyed. •• Why on earth should you go. Jack, when here is Captain Craven 
all ready, and you have had such a hard day's work ! It can make no dif- 
ference which goes. Now can it, Rachel ? Don't ask Jack, my dearest 
girl, he is so tired.'' 

*• Not at all," commenced Major Arundel again, but Rachel interrupted 
him. 

•* I couldn't think of it," she said; "m fact, I don't want either of you. 
I can walk home perfectly well alone." 

** There's a challenge to your gallantry. Captain Craven," exclaimed Eli- 
za Arundel, as she turned to him. 

•* I am ready to accept it, as I said before," he answered, gaily. Mrs. 
Norreys knows that I would not allow her to return home by herself." 

"That's right: ©f course not," was the reply; "so be off, both df yof 
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and mind you go sti-aight home, and don't mistake your way," she added, 
laughing, as she pretended to push them gently out mto the verandah which 
surrounded the house. 

** I cannot imagine, Eliza," said Major Arundel, in his measured tones, 
when, having dismissed her friends with a loud ** Buona notiet^^ she returned 
to him in the drawing-room, '* why, if, as you say. Craven is flirting with 
that girl, you should always appear so anxious to leave them together. It 
isn^t as if she was single ; I -could understand it then ; but as matters stand, 
I should have thought it much kinder in you, as a friend, to " 

He was proceeding in his slow, monotonous manner, to put forth his 
opinions, which were generally anything but foolish ones, when his wife 
stopped him with a contemptuous **Bah!" pronounced very short, and 
right in his face, as she stepped behind one of the curtains, and watched 
the pair in the verandah. They had stopped in order that Cecil Craven 
might relieve Rachel of her guitar, and as he slung it over one arm, he drew 
her hand through the other. ** Tell me what worries you, Rachel," he said 
as he did sO. They were innocent words enough, but he had said them a 
minute too soon. He had never called her anything but Mrs. Norreys in 
public before, and he mistook the surrounding stillness of the night for 
privacy. As he passed, with Rachel's arm tlSough his own, out of the 

floom of the verandah into the moonlit garden, the face which Mrs. Arun- 
el returned from the curtain upon her husband was darker than it need 
have been, and it is shrewdly suspected that poor old Jack doubly earned 
hii title before the next morning dawned upon Gibraltar. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW SHE BECIhE MRS. N0RRET8. 

But Cecil Craven and Rachel Norreys had passed arm-in-arm from Mrs. 
Arundel's garden to the public road beyond without so much as a thought 
of the jealously and distrust which followed their exit. The way they had 
to traverse was a very short one : a couple of hundred yards or so down a 
Steep path, cut in the side of the rock, would bring them to Dr. Browne's 
villa; and put an end to their communion. Perhaps they both remembered 
the brief oistance with regret as they stepped into the moonlighted path- 
way, and saw all Gibraltar lying beneath them, wrapt in a grand silence. 
The whole station seemed asleep. The air was balmy, but cool, and the 
scent of a few night-flowers, too heavy by day, appeared refreshingly sweet 
now, in the absence of the sunshine. It was a night for a long walk, a 
night for unlimited confidences, a night for tears which had no sting in them ; 
for kisses which were all truth — a mght, in short, for love, and love alone. 
Cecil Craven appeared to feel the influence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
for as he found himself alone with Rachel Norreys, he repeated the question 
he had asked her beneath the verandah, and this time with increased em- 
phasis, and an accent of greater entreaty. •* What made you cry, Rachel ? 
tell me all about it." 

It was so good to feel the pressure of his strong arm ais he spoke, and to 
know that he had said before he was ready to defend her, if need be, until 
deat^ : it was so sweet, so new, to hear the interested voice in which he 
asked the question ; to look up, and, by the moonlight, see his kind eyes 
bent upon her face as he waited for her answer ; to feel that he was young 
like herself, and that he understood and sympathized witii her. Juid so 
^e told him all ; the contents of her husband's letter to her father (her 
own she had not yet read) ; her dread of his arrival, of his taking her away 
jBrom all she cared for ; of her never, never being able to love him as a wife 
ought to do. 

** For I have even forgotten his face," she wound up with; **it is like 
being married to a perfect stranger ; and oh. Captain Craven, I am so 
wretched when I think of it." 

Tbej h&d finished their short journey as she spoke, and entered Dr. 
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Browne's garden. Cecil Craven drew her under the shadow of the broad 
verandah, upon which her bed-room window looked, and stood against the 
open sill, lest their conversation should disturb her father, who slei>t on the 
opposite side of the house. 

'* Rachel," he said, as he held the girl before him, ** each hour makes me 
reproach myself more that I ever made that fatal promise ; but in trouble 
or difficulty of any kind, you know where your place ought to be." 

** No, no ! " she exclaimed, shrinking from him. ** I have no right." 

**'No right!" he echoed; **no one has better; the right of justice and 
of love. Kachel, I will never take that plea from you ; when you wish it, 
when you are ready, and the world's tussle is bccqming too hard for you, 
remember that my home, wherever it may be, and my aft'ections are open 
to you." 

'* Oh, that it might be ! " she sighed. 

** It is," he answered, emphatically ; *• and if you will not share the home 
I now inhabit, I will make one for you. I owe you so much, Rachel, if no 
more, for the wrong ^" 

**Itis not yours," she interrupted, hastily; ''you are not bound to pay 
off others' debts." 

** Yes, I am, when it is my pleasure as well as duty. Only say, Rachel, 
that you will trust me ; that you do tnist me, and I will be contented.'? 

** I do trust you. Captain Craven." 

** Why • Captain Craven ? ' Cannot you call me by name ? " 

•* It seems so strange," she whispered. 

•* But you acknowledge my right to ask it ? " 

**Yes." 

" Then say it, Rachel, and I shall better feel that you belong to me." 

•* Good-night, Cecil," and she gave him one of her hands as she said the 
words, and attempted to take her guitar from him with the other. But he 
held it behind his back. ' 

"Not without a pledge of my right," he exclaimed, as he bent his face 
towards hers. But she started backwards, and colored violently. 

♦* Oh, no,'" she said ; ** not that." 

*« Why not that, with the other? " he asked. 

"Because the other is enough," she replied, but, recovering her compo8« 
ure, added archly, " for to-night." 

** Then you shan't have your guitar," he rejoined. 

** Then you may carry it home with you," she said, and entered the house, 
laughing'as she spoke. And after a moment's pause, he put the instrument 
through the open window into the bed-room, and took his way again 
tlirough the garden, whistling as he went. 

She prepared to enter her room after this little passage of arms, almost 
gaily. She was too young and too imaginative to be left face to face with 
me anticipation of trouble long ; a laugh, however slight, did her good, 
and acted like a cordial on her drooping spiiits. A lamp was burning in 
her bedroom ; and when she first entered the verandah she had glanced in 
to see that it was empty, and thought it was so. Now, however, she proved 
herself to have been mistaken ; for as she turned the handle of the door, 
a tall, gaunt fi^re rose up from a chair which was concealed from the out- 
side by the bea-fm*niture, and silently attended her pleasure. It was Cai'o- 
line Wilson, the waiting-woman. 

So unexpected, so unusual a sight, was this apparition, that Rachel al- 
most exclaimed aloud as it first met her view. Then, as tlie individuality 
of the creation before her struck her senses, and the knowledge that the wo- . 
man must have overheard all the banteiing conversation which had taken 
place in the verandah, dawned upon her mind, her surprise turned to indig- 
nation^ and that knew no bounds. 

** What on earth are you doing here, Caroline ? " she said, angrily ; " who 
told you to sit up for me to-night ? " 

"No one, ma'am,'.' was the mild reply; "but I thought I might be of 
service to you whilst undressing." 

" When you know that I never require you, dressing or undressing, and' 
have never let you touch me yet ! I don't believe it. You have \i^<^TL ^\ssb- 
ploying your time opening the drawers aiidp\\\\m^^o\x\>\xi^ 155^\jl^^« 'V^wS^ 
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not have it, Caroline — I will stand it no longer. I have given orders that 
my room is to be held private, and I will have no one sneaking about the 
house and acting as spy upon every occasion. You have guessed my mind 
upon the subject before tliis, and now you know it." 

The servant had stood perfectly quiet during this harangue without mov- 
ing so much as a muscle of her face. Now she stooped and picked up a 
handkerchief Rachel had let fall during her heated words, and returned it 
to her mistress with a half-curtsey before she made her respectful answer. 

** I am very sorry, ma'am," she said, ** that I should have been so unfor- 
tunate as to oflfend you by my over-desire to save you trouble. I had no 
intention of making you angry, nor had I received any direct orders this 
.evening not to sit up for you. Your own bedroom was the most suitable 
place, I thought, for me to await your return ; and if I had not fallen to 
sleep in my chair I should have risen to apprize you of my presence as 
soon as I heard your step in the garden. But if you really have so bad an 
opinion of me, ma'am, perhaps I had better leave your service ;.but on ac- 
count of the little likelUiood that there is of the poor doctor lasting much 
longer, I ^" 

** There, there ! " interrupted Rachel, ** that will do; I don't need your 
services, and you can go to bed. When I do want you, you may be sure I 
shall always let you know.'* 

What the woman had last said smote her bitterly. Every one seemed 
to add their confirmation to the dread she entertained of her father's ap- 
proaching death. She had forgotten him — that dear sick father — when 
she had spoken so sharply to her waiting- woman. She had quite forgotten 
(how could she have done so ?) tliat he had said only this evening that 
Caroline Wilson was necessaiy to his comfort. Go ! of course she must 
not go, not if Rachel had to ask her herself to stay. And, after all, she 
may have been hasty ; she had no pixwfs that the woman was doing any- 
thing but what she considered her duty, in sitting up for her mistress's re- 
turn. Oh, she was hasty, a great deal too much so, her father had always 
said it ; how sorry she felt when she thought of it, and yet she could not dis- 
connect a dark and disagreeable doubt with Caroline Wilson's sinister eyes 
and unnaturally respectml demeanor ; and with the doubt came back the re- 
membrance that she must have overheard the conversation between Cecil 
•Craven and herself in the verandah. She did not believe she had been 
asleep ; she did not look the least as if she had ; she must have overheard 
it, she was confident ; and tiien Rachel feU to attempting to recall exactly 
what had been said, and to surmise what use this woman could make of 
her knowledge, if she was disposed to make any use of it at all. 

As she sat before the looking-glass thinking, her eye fell upon the letter 
which she had received that afternoon and thrown aside unopened. It had 
been forwarded to Gibraltar under cover by her mother-in-law, to whose 
care it had been sent, and the address, written in a free manly hand, ran 
thus: — 

" Mrs. Raymond Norreys 
J (Care of Mrs. Norreys), 

7 Abbey Lodge, 

Brompton, 
England." 

There was nothing to provoke any feeling but that of admiration in the 
writing, which, if one can judge character by such signs, betokened an off- 
hand and decided one ; yet the girl to whom it was addressed scarcely 
glanced at the superscription on the cover, but tore it open and dashed 
uurough its contents as if they were not wortii time or consideration. 

They were as follows : — 

" ff. M. 8. * Agincaurt; Port Natal, 

" iforcA 31«^ 18— 
" My deabest Rachel, 

•'We* have been l3ning idle here for so many months, that I can scarcely 
believe that we have received our sailingrofders at last, and that by this 
time to-morrow we shall be on our way home ; but it is really true, and as 
we are all very busy in consequence, I have only time to write a few lines. 
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that the good news may ffb to you by the next mail. When you receive 
this, I ought to be more man half wa^ to you, and 1 hope it may find the 
8rd in -England again, and that the nrst face of welcome 1 see in Abbey 
Lod^e may be that of my pirettv Rachel ; for though we have been separa- 
ted lor so many cruel years, I have never forgotten it, dearest, nor ceased 
to long for the moment when I shall see it agam. 

** Since we parted, I have often made myself wretched bv the thought 
that had I only foreseen that five years would elapse before 1 could return 
to claim you /or my wife, I never should have been guilty of the injustice 
of binding you to me by marriage ; but since they are now so nearly over, 
I will try to think that *. all's well that ends well,' and to look forward to 
nothing but a long spell of happiness with my dear girl. And now, my 
darling, I have not a moment more to spare. I hope this will be the last 
letter 1 shall write to you for a long time to come, and that when we next 
find ourselves apait, I shall have a better right than I have now to sign 
myself 

•* Your devoted husband, 

"Raymond Nobbeys. 

••P. S. I am bringing home such lots of pretty things for my dear wife 
from China and the Cape, and all manner of queer places.'' 

But the promise of **lots of pretty things" did not seem to have the 
effect upon Rachel that it would have done upon most girls of her age. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if her eyes ever travelletl as far as the postscript, so 
fixed were they upon the latter sentence and signature of her letter, her 
"devoted husband" — her husband — his wife. Although for five years 
she had known the fact, she had never seemed to ffrasp the meaning of the 
words imtil now. With it arose a sickly fear and dread — - almost a great 
disgust. She sat for a few minutes motionless, looking at the reflection of 
her own face, from which all color had fled, in the glass, and at first it 
seemed possible to mould her future for herself, and with the thought her 
impulse was to tear her letter into a dozen pieces. 

**His wife!" she exclaimed. "Never! — not for a thousand worlds! 
I will 7iot be his wife — I will tell him so dkectly we meet. I will beg my 
bread first ! — I will " 

But here a sense of the impotency of her rage, of the impossibility (how- 
ever fine it sounded theoretically) of a womam born and brought up as a 
lady, begging her bread, — of the onus that would attach to her, bearing 
the name she did, if she refused to fulfil her duty — all broke upon the mind 
of the bewildered girl at once, and altered her demeanor. She rose from 
her chair half frightened at her discovery, — looked at her own reflection in 
the glass with eyes full of the deepest compassion — took one step forward, 
as if she were half blind — and then, gaining the bedside, sunk on her knees 
upon the floor and sobbed as if her heart would break. Ah ! if Raymond 
Norreys could only have seen her then, he who, having reached England 
with a " fair wind and a flowing tide," was at that very moment impatiently 
awaiting the paying off of his ship at Spithead, anxious for nothing but 
liberty to rush to Gibraltar and fold the woman in his arms who was now 
by her actions silently cursing the destiny which had linked her fate with 
his. For it seemed, indeed, on looking backward, as if destiny had be- 
haved worse than usual in linking these two so firmly together before they 
scarcely knew the nature of the obligations they took upon themselves. 
She had beeii extremely young at the time, as dates have already shown — 
only sixteen, and he, the husband, but five years older than herself. And 
it had happened on this wise : — 

Dr. Browne had been stationed with his regiment at Portsmouth, and had 
placed Rachel at a finishing school at Southsea, that he might see his little 
girl as often as he felt inclined. A school, which was like too many others 
of the same class, where a few flimsy accomplishments were taken in at 
the cost of a large annual expenditure and the natural modesty of the 
pupils ; for no one who has not searched into the subject, and paid it great 
personal attention, can have any conceiJtion of the folly, the indelicacy, and 
the wrong which go on among a number of young people brought together 
from mixed society and homes, and left, during the hours not devoted to 
study, to amuse themselves. 
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The finishing establishment to which Rachel Narreys was consigned was 
no better than the genenility of such. Dr. Browne" loved the girl devo- 
tedly ; but he was not keen-sighted enough to espy the evils to which she 
would be subjected — nor, indeed, are nine parents out of ten. The con- 
venience of the arrangement ' is all that they think of; and the topics to 
which i allude are not precisely such as a young girl chooses to confide to 
her motlier or father. So Hachel received instruction from various masters 
in drawing, dancing and music ; attended classes for French, German and 
Italian ; and spent six hours at least out of the twelve in discussing lovers, 
elopements and man*iage, with the young ladies of the school. Not that I 
mean to intimate that my heroine became immodest under the process ; 
sh'e only experienced what almost every school-girl is subjected to, that is 
to say, she had her eyes opened long before the world and her senses would 
have opened them for her. And the consequence of such violence is, that 
the next necessity for youn^ ladies, after talking of lovers, is to possess 
lovers themselves; and Rachel Browne was about the only girl in the 
school so unprovided when Raymond Norreys became aquainted ^^^th her, 
and it must be said, for his age, laid very spirited siege to the citadel of her 
heart. 

The lad — at this time a promising youth, nothing more — was known to 
Dr. Browne, and had often met Racnel at his house on a Saturday after- 
noon — the good doctor little suspecting that the fliitation he saw them 
carry on was anything but a boy's and girl's nonsense. 

He had been acquamted with the parents of Raymond Norreys, and liked 
the young fellow for the sake of his father, who was dead, and whom he 
greatly resembled. Raymond, who had entered the Royal Navy at his own 
request, and who had already made one cruise, was passing the interval of 
his being appointed to another ship in studying navigation in one of the 
training-vessels in Portsmouth harbor. But much of his time was spent on 
shore, and much in loitering about Dr. Browne's house ; yet, until one 
bright morning in July, the doctor had had no idea that Raymond Norreys' 
love for his daughter was likely to prove a serious affiiir. But on that 
morning the proprietress of the establishment at which Rachel was imbib- 
ing so many foolish and wrong ideas, drove up to Dr. Browne's house, ac- 
companied by her sister, a couple of teachers, and an unlimited supply of 
pocket-hadkerchiefs and smelling-salts, and burst in upon him with the awful 
intelligence that his daughter was ** missing" from her house that morn- 
ing, and that no one knew where she had gone ; but that some of her com- 
panions, frightened at her temerity at realiy caiTving out what she had 
threatened to do, had confessed that they had heard her say she was going 
to have a nmaway marriage with Mr. Ray m and Nori'cys. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to describe the scene which followed 
such a disclosure. Dr. Browne was a man of action. It was not' then ten 
o'clock ; he knew the only thing to be done was to follow the fugitives, so 
he only allowed himself time to consign the fainting lady proprietress to an 
unmentionable place to her face, which so surprised her that she quite re- 
covered from the swoon she was just about to indulge in, before he rushed 
frantically from the house and was at the railway station making inquiries 
on all sides. Here his task became easy. The young lady and gentleman 
had been observed by several of the officials ; their destination, some fifty 
miles ofi", was known ; and all poor Dr. Browne had to do was to sit down 
and wait for the next train. 

When it started it conveyed him, in less than three houirs after he had 
first heard the news, to a small country place, with only one church in it 
and one inn. He went to the latter first, and found the newly-married 
couple sitting very close together on a sofa waiting the appearance of the 
dinner they had ordered. The meeting was not a very formidable one. 
Dr. Browne had onlv to open the inn-parlor door, and to show his kind, 
sad face inside it, when there was a cry almost of joy, a bound forward, 
and a slight figure was folded in his arms, saying, ** Oh, papa, I am so 
sorry ! 1 will never do it again ! Oh, papa, darling, do forgive me ! " — 
'^nd the tacit forgiveness cjanie almost as she spoke m a shower of kisses 
1 the dear lips above her hidden face. But it was to the young husband 
that ^ather refused to hold out a hand, or to speak, except in tones of 

9 g.\jivu)st severity. 
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** Do you know what you have done, sir, in sneaking in this manner into 
an honorable man's house, and stealing the best thing he had there ? Are 
you aware that you have sullied this child's name in a manner tliat years 
may not wipe out ? " 

But the lad would not be cowed : he looked infinitely proud as he re- 
pled, — 

** I am not aware how I can sully the name of Browne by excHanging it 
for that of Norreys, sir — though 1 acknowledge I have been verv wrong 
in persuading Rachel to this step. Yet she is my wife now — and no wo- 
man need be ashamed of beiflg so." 

God bless the boy ! He mi^t have been fifty, and a duke into the bar- 
gain, to see the flashing of his eager eyes as die words passed liis lips. 

Dr. Browne's heart relented towards him as he watched his manly bear- 
ing, but he would not show it. 

**Your wife!" he repeated. "Do you know, Mr. Norreys, that my 
daughter is under age, and, having been married without the cons(;nt of 
parents or guardians, can have her mamage put aside, if I choose to do so." 

Raymona grew pale, and took a step forward. 

** But you will not choose it, sir ; you will not have it annulled. I am of 
age. Dr. Browne. I will guard her faithfully if you will trust her to me." 

** And why couldn't you have come to me like an honest lad, and told me 
so to my face, instead of persuading this cliild to outrage every law of 
obedience and decency, and to run away from a father who never said no ! 
to her slightest wish, as if he was a tyrant ." But here he was inter- 
rupted by Rachel's sobs as she clasped him tighter round the neck. 

"Don't, papa; don't say that ! I will go back with you, papa. I will 
live at home with you for ever ; only don't say words like those." 

Dr. Browne replied, tenderly, ** Will you go back with me, Rachel? — 
will you give up tliis boy for your old father again .p " 

" Yes, I will — I will? " she exclaimed, convulsively, as she clung to liim 
the tighter. 

" Amd you, young gentleman — will you cons6nt to this folly being as if 
it had never been, and let this girl return quietly home with me ? " 

"Never!" exclaimed Raymond Norreys. "She has told me tliat she 
loves me ; she has become my wife of her own free will. I never give her 
up with mine." 

Dr. Browne admired the spirit which dictated the words, though he pro- 
fessed to resent it. 

" Then I shall apply to the law," he answered, " to restore my daughter 
tome." 

" Rachel : you will not leave me," said the young man, as he tried to ap- 
proach the girl, and to take her hand. The tones of her lover's voice rousad 
her, and she attempted an appeal to her father. Energetic at sixteen as 
she was at one-and-twenty, she spoke and felt like a woman instead of a 
child. 

" Papa, I love him : we have been very foolish and wicked — but I thought 
it such a fine thing to be married ; and we knew you would never consent 
whilst I was so young. But don't separate us, papa ; he is going away 
soon on a long voyage. Let me be his wife, and I will live at home with 
you, and still be your little daughter for all the years that he will be away." 

Dr. Browne felt that they both waited for liis fiat. They had been fool- 
ish, but they were children, and foolislmess was bound up in their liearts ; 
besides, he had never refused Rachel anything : yet he dared not decide by 
himself. He put his girl upon the sofa with a sigh, and told Raymond 
Norreys that he wished to speak to him alone. As they left the inn togeth- 
er, he said: " Raymond, before I give you a definit-e answer, I must have 
counsel upon this subject. Rachel has other friends besides myself, and I 
should wish to have the advice of her family before I decide. Perhaps you 
also had better communicate with your motlier, Raymond." 

" Thank you ; I am of age," was the only reply. 

"Anyway, I should prefer your giving mo your company until this mat- 
ter is settled." 

The young -man's pride was touched at this request ; but he remembered 
what might he the consequences if he objected to it, and therefore prepared 
4 
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to walk by Dr. Browne's side to the station. There they spent a miserable 
couple of hours together, whilst messages to parties unknown went fluttering 
up and down the telegraphic wires, and Dr. Browne watched their departure 
and awaited their advent always in the same position, with his face buried 
in his hands and in total silence. At length the message had been received, 
and the elder gentleman intimated his intention of returning to the inn. 
When there, he took his daughter into the shelter of his embrace, and thus 
'&ddi*essed her lover : — 

** Raymond Norreys, my daughter's relations perfectly coincide with me 
in the justice of the offer I am about to make you. You have tried to take 
her from us by stealth, but you have failed. Yet, in consideration of your 
youth, and the family from which you spring" (for the lad came of a ui*st- 
rate stock), ** we are disposed to overlook the offence on one condition — 
that you permit Rachel to return home quietly with me ; that you join the 
ship tp which you are appointed with all speed, and do not attempt to claim 
her as your wife until you return from this cruise." 

**Not for a few weeks, sir!" exclaimed Raymond, his color going and 
coming as he spoke. May I not have my wife until I start? It is rather 
hard ^" 

** Rather hard ! " interrupted the doctor ; ** when I have the power to take 
her from you altogether. What do you mean ? " 

** I suppose I must submit," the boy rejoined ; ** but I love her, .and it is 
hard. Rachel, darling, you won't forget that you are' my wife, although 
they tear you from me." 

She turned as he spoke and rushed into his aims, and as he showered his 
young hot kisses upon her face and hands. Dr. Browne wished to heaven 
that he could feel it right to give them to one another. But his love for 
Rachel was great, and ne remained firm. 

** Now, Norreys," said he, ** be a man, and let her go. You shall see her 
as often as you choose until you sail, and you'll be back again to claim her 
before you have a proper "beard upon your chin." 

Sony comfort ! but they had to accept it. The boy gave her up ; and 
until he sailed for China and the Archipelago, a month afterwards, he never 
saw his wife except in her father's presence. Then she was sent to a school 
in London, where she was known only by her maiden name ; and it was 
not until the 3rd Royal Bays were under orders for Gibraltar that Dr. 
Browne had her home, and introduced her to his regiment as Mrs. Norreys. 
She was then only a girl of eighteen, and yet the image of her young hus- 
band was already beginning to fade in h«r memory. The fact is, she had 
never loved him as he loved her. She had, as she told her father, ** thought 
it fine to be married; " — something to crow about over the school-girls of 
her acquaintance ; and as she crept upwards to woman's estate the truth 
sorrowfully dawned upon her that she had made a great mistake. And it 
was an aggravation to the misery of her discovery (as every woman will 
acknowle^e) to feel that Raymond still loved her, had always done so, 
and fully expected that she loved him in return. And this was what was 
rushing through her mind as she knelt sobbing by the bedside on the even- 
ing that we left her. 



CHAPTER V. 

A SPY IN THE CAMP. 

It was some time before Rachel rose from that self-abased attitude, and 
prepared to seek her bed : she had too niuch to think about, too much to 
weep over to allow the tempest of her ^ef to expend itself quickly. When 
at length it was exhausted, and she tried to compose herself to sleep, her 
eyelidS were hot and swollen, and her whole body feverish, so that the night 
was well advanced before she succeeded in attaining her object ; and when 
she did sleep, it was heavily : and although she Was half conscious several 
times during the early mommg of a footstep moving about her room, she 
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neyer, roused herself entirely untU the sun was shining brightly into the 
half-closed Venetian shutters of her window, and so fervently as to warn 
her at once that, whatever the hour, it was late compared to her usual time 
of rising. 

But still- she lay, for a few minutes, unwillinff to move. Her eyelids felt 
stiff, and there was a languor pervading her whole frame which made her 
search for the cause. Then the remembrance of her last night's trouble, of 
her husband's return, and her father's illness, all flashed upon her, and with 
it came entire wakefulness. — She rose quickly, threw on her dressing- 
gown, with the intention of goin^ to Dr. Browne's room, as it was her cus- 
tom to do directly she waked, to learn what kind of a night he had passed. 
But as she prepared to cross the drawing-room she heard voices on the 
opposite side of the house, and paused. The villa which Dr. Browne occu- 
pied was built very similar to most houses in warm climates. It consisted 
of some five or six rooms, all large and airy, but built on the same floor, 
and opening one into the other, by means of more doors and windows than 
we in England could conceive it possible to live amongst. Of those 
apartments the two centre ones were the drawing and dining rooms, and 
the bedrooms were at the sides. All round the house there ran a broad 
verandah, sheltering the windows of the various rooms, without which they 
would have been. insupportable in the hottest part of the day, even without 
the aid of their green jalousies. The window-sills were very low, and the 
large windows usually stood wide open, even at night, so that the verandah 
itself, with its pleasant screen of over-hanging creepers, and its array of 
little tables and lounging chau's,. seemed almost like part of the rooms 
which opened upon it. But to gain access to the side of the villa which 
Dr. Browne, with his attendants, occupied, Rachel must cross the drawing- 
room ; and there were other voices to be heard beside those of her father 
and Caroline Wilson ; and she was in her dressing-gown, so she stopped to 
listen. Soon she distinguished the tones of Dr. Harris, the other regiment- 
al surgeon, and that of some one else blended with it, and they alarmed 
her. Why was Dr. Harris there so early? He was used to call about 
twelve every morning, but it could not be that time yet. Her watch lay on 
the toilet-table, but in her distress of the previous night she had forgotten 
to wind it up, and it was useless. She rang a hand-bell which stood there, 
violently, and it brought Caroline Wilson to her side ; her apparently im- 
perturbable features bearing no trace that she had any remembrance of the 
words with which her mistress had separated from her the evening before. 

••Caroline," said Rachel, anxiously; ''who is in papa's room? Is any- 
thing the matter ? " 

••Only Dr. Hams, ma'am, and Capt. Craven. The Doctor passed rather 
a restless ni^ht, and so Barnes and I thought it advisable for Dr. Harris to 
see him earlier than usual this morning." 

••What o'clock is it?" 

** Just gone ten, ma'am. Will you please to have your breakfast in here ? 
You've had a long sleep, ma'am ; and yet you weren't to stay up late last 
night." 

Kachel appeared to take no notice of the interest expressed in the forego- 
ing words, but followed up her former question with another. 

•• What does Dr. Harris say about papa, Caroline ? " 

••I have not heard the doctor make any remarks, ma'am, at least not to 
me. He told Barnes that master must have plenty of stimulants." 

••Why did Captain Craven come with Dr. Hams ? " 

The woman's lips pursed together in a moment. 

** That I am sure I cannot venture to say, ma'am. I can't account for 
any of Captain Craven's movements, his comings or his goings ; he walked 
in at the same time as Dr. Harris did." 

Rachel was vexed with herself for having asked the question. 

•' I must see Dr. Harris," she continued. ** Ask him, Caroline, before he 
goes, to step in here to speak to me." 

•• Yes, ma'am. Won't you let me bring you some breakfast into your 
room?" 

•' A cup of coffee — nothing more : I couldn't eat." And then her ser- 
vant took her departure, and the girl was left alone to spend the moments 
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in suspense until Dr. Harris should make his appearance, and one way or 
another set her doubts at rest, for she was determined she must know the 
truth ; she could not fight any longer against the sickly doubt and dread 
which assailed her every time her father spoke of himself, or others spoke 
of him. And so she arranged her habiliments a little more carefully, and 
Bet her room in order, and tried to beguile the time until the door of her 
father's bedroom should unclose again. It seemed a long time first, but at 
last the welcome sound was audible. She heard the door open, and the 
gentleman come out, and when they had advanced into the drawing-room, 
mey were evidently stopped by the voice of Caroline Wilson, whicH said : 

** May I ask how you find my poor master to-day, sir ? " 

The answer was given in so low a tone that the eager listener could not 
^t<:*h the words. # 

** Miss Rachel wants to speak to you, sir, before you go ; she is still in her 
bedroom. That way, if you please." 

As the steady tread of Dr. Harris approached her door, she knew it would 
soon be over. Dr. Harris was a younger man than Dr. Browne, but con- 
sidered much higher in his profession. He was very skilled and very kind, 
and Rachel had perfect faith in him. So that when she caught sight of the 
sori'owfully grave expression of his face, and felt the sympathetic pressure 
of his hand, as he took his seat beside her on the sofa, §he guessed what 
the answer to her question would be, and her hands went up immediately 
to shut out the light of day from her face. There was no need for Dr. 
Hanis to ask why she wished to see him, he knew it as soon as he saw the 
inquiring glance in the eyes with which she turned to greet him ; ho did 
not even profess to do so ; to gain time for his sad news ha only said — 

"Try not to grieve about it, Mrs. Norreys, more than you can help. 
You have others to think of as well as yom*self." 

** Oh, Dr. HaiTis ! is it really, really true, then? Is he so very ill as he 
said himself he was ? " 

Dr. Han-is knew the character he had to deal with : he felt this was no 
weak foolish creature who would swallow a compassionate lie until the last, 
and consent to be deceived till death was actually in the house. And if 
she had been one on whom it was eaSy to practise deception, Rachel Nor- 
reys' disposition was not of that order to bear the shock of a sudden grief 
with impunity to itself. Her nerves were too finely strung to bear a gi-eat 
wrench ; she was not u woman to sit down patiently with sorrow and look 
it in the face, and so Dr. Harris knew that for physical as well as other 
reasons, it was best she should be told at once the worse that was in store 
for her. 

** He is verif Ul,^ was therefore the only reply he made to her question. 

** Dr. Harris, is he dyin^? tell me the truth ; I can bear anything sooner 
than this suspense, only tell me the truth quickly, and put me out of my 
pain." 

** I toill tell you, Mrs. Norreys, because I know you have a brave heart 
6,ud can bear anything that Heaven sends you : I deeply grieve to say it, 
but it is only too true — your father is dying. I did not lose hope myself 
until this morning, but so rapid a change has taken place during the night 
that I must not deceive myself or you any more. He cannot last much 
longer now." 

ilachel was looking at him as if she waited for the fiat of her own life or 
death from his lips. Hers were parted with suspense, and her face, swollen 
and haggard from the indulgence of her tears the night before, seemed to 
have lost all trace of its usual vivacity or youth. 

** How long? " she gasped, rather than said. 

** Two or three days," was the compassionate answer, ** not more, Mrs. 
Norreys, perhaps not so much. Now cry, there's a dear girl, and it will do 
you good." 

** Please leave me," she said, faintly; ** I am very much obliged to you. 
I thank you very much, but I must be alone or this will kill me." 

Her tones wei*e too earnest, too real to be disregarded, and simply press* 
ing the hand he held before releasing it, Dr. Harris rose without further 
comment, and left the room. As he passed into the verandah. Captain 
Craven started up from a chair upon which he had been lounging. 
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' •• Have you told her ? " he inquired, anxiously 

" Yes," was the whisjpered reply. 

** And how does she bear it ? " 

•'Just as you misfht imagine such a deep-feeling heart would bear it — 
without a word. I^d almost as soon have had the task of putting a knifo to 
her throat. God help her, poor child ! " 

•* Are you ^oing home now, Harris P " 

•* Yes, I can bo of no use here. I shall be back in a couple of hours. 
Where are you bound to P " 

**I shall stay here for a little while," said Cecil Craven, reseating him- 
self; *• I don't feel as if I could leave the house just yet." 

♦'All right, good-bye;" and then he was left alone to grieve for the 
young heart grieving within. And she totu grieving : she sat like a statue 
of stone ; not even the knowledge that her mther's life was fast slippin«ir 
away, and that soon she should no longer have the power of seeking \na 
presence, could enable her to shake oft the torpor which had crept over her 
at the confirmation of the news which she had dreaded. Dead — in two or 
three days at furthest — her father — her loving, indulgent, gentle father — 
dead! 

At the thought of his gentleness, his patience, his child-like gratitude for 
simple offices done for him during his illness, the tears which nad refused 
to rise at the vision of her own despair, commenced to trickle down Ra- 
chel's cheeks — to fill her heavy swollen eyes again, making the feverish 
eyelids smart as they ran over them, to trickle slowly down the stained 
cheeks and to rest about the fallen mouth without so much as a hand raised 
to wipe them away. Caroline Wilson entered at this time with the ordered 
coffee, and seemed about to speak, but the look on her mistress' face stopped 
even her tongue, and she left the room again without a word. But her ap- 
pearance roused another train of thought in Rachel's bosom, and self-re- 
E roach began to take the upper hand, as she wondered how she could ever 
ave wasted a thought upon such folly as a servant's shoilcomings, when 
this great grief (before which even that of her husband's return paled) was 
marcning3own upon her — this grief, so vast, so awful, so immeasurably 
sharp. With the thought her stony stage was conquered. An echo of the 
fervent wish Dr. Harris had expressed for her, a great cry of ** God help 
me ! " fix)m her lips, and then the tears came down like rain, and the shock 
had lost its first power. The exclamation reached the ears of Cecil Craven 
in the verandah ; he had been listening anxiously for some token of distress 
before that, and he hailed the sound almost with pleasure. For though he 
could not understand the feverish excitability of Rachel's character, he 
could sympathize in it because it was hei-s, ana Dr. Harris's word respect- 
ing her suent reception of his news had frightened him. But with the 
knowledge of her distress, a strong wish came on him to attempt her con- 
solation ; and so he crept closer to tlie closed Venetian shutters of heir room, 
and peeped through them, calling softly, 

" Rachel ! dear Rachel ! I am here." 

She raised her head from the sofa-cushion as she heard his words, and 
through all her trouble felt thankful for the unexpected sympathy. 

*« Oh, Cecil ! " she exclaimed, ** it will kill me ! " 

Her voluntary mention of his Christian name encouraged him so far that 
he pushed the blind to one side, and thrust his head into full view. 

** I am so very sorry for you, Rachel ! " 

*• I am sure you are," was her reply, ** and It is so comforting to feel you 
are. God bless you for it ! " 

This was still more encouraging ; consequently. Captain Craven, who 
never needed much encouragement to do anything where a pretty woman 
was concerned, entered Rachel's bedroom. At another time she would 
certainly have remonstrated with him on his forwardness, but this seemed 
no moment for an exhibition of prudery. She did put in a faint protest that 
he ought not to have come there, but before the words were well out of her 
mouth, her head was again buried in the cushion, and he was on ttie sofa 
beside her trying to get possession of her hand, and begging her, by every- 
thing he could think of, not to make him so miserable by the exhibition of 
her teiffs. He looked very handsome and affectionate as he pleaded thus. 
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and although his arguments did not possess much sense they sounded very 
eonafortable to listen to. He was dressed in plain clothes, an indulgence 
not always obtainable in foreign stations ; but beneath the loose, light ma- 
terial that his morning coat was composed of, an observer might have seen 
that he wore no waistcoat, and that a set of rather remarkable-looking gold 
studs, with his initials in a monogram en^aved upon each, and a blue silk 
handkerchief knotted carelessly about his throat, were all the ornaments 
tiiat his attire could boast of. His face was flushed, and his voice, when he 
spoke to Rachel, was very low and sympathetic. Commonplace words of 
comfort at such a moment would only have won-ied and annoyed her ; but 
the continued entreaty that she would tiy to compose herself for his sake ; 
that she Wbuld remember that she could not be unhappy without making 
him so also, bore with them such a pleasing conviction that she had here a 
friend — that she was not to be really left all alone — that, however much 
she ffiieved, she could not be entirely solitary in her sorrow, whilst such 
words lasted and were tnie — that her sobs gradually grew less and less, 
her tears dried, and she sat upright upon the sofa and ceased to catch her 
breath with every word she uttered. 

** That's a dear girl," exclaimed Cecil Craven, with evident satisfaction, 
as he viewed the -effect of his consolation ; ** now you will be good won't 
you, and not cry again ? " 

**No, I shall not cry again," she replied, sadly. "I have cried myself 
out." 

The young voice was so mournful ; the young face looked so weary, that 
Captain Craven, yielding to a very natural impulse, bent his lips to hers 
and kissed her. She started and colored, but did not make the objection 
to such a proceeding that she had the night before. On the contrary, she 
said, with an intonation of grateful feeling, — "Thank you, dear Cecil; I 
know you feel for me." 

He was lounging over the sofa beside her, as she spoke, and at the same 
moment the bedroom door apppeared to close very softly, as if the sea- 
breeze had gently blown it to. 

Rachel raised her head to listen, like a graceful deer who is startled by 
the rustling of falling leaves. 

** Did any one open the door? " she asked. 

•* Not that I know of," replied Captain Craven ; ** at least I didn't hear 
any one do so. I think it must have been the wind." 

But she was not satisfied, and her color rose. ** I thmk you had better 
go, Cecil," she said ; ** I shouldn't like any one to aee you here. I ought 
not to have let you come in ; but you have been such a comfort to me ! " 

•* Let me stay, then," fee pleaded. 

**No, no! yqu must go now," was the answer. "See, I am not even 
dressed," she added, blushing, ** and he may want me at any moment. Go, 
and come again to me this evening." 

He could not refuse to comply with her request, and as he stood up, she 
said: 

** You have dropped one of your studs ; you had better look for it." 

**0h, yes, said he," observing the loss. "I shouldn't like to spoil this 
set; it was my mother's present. It must be on the sofa; perhaps you are 
sitting on it Rachel." 

She rose, and they, searched for the missing stud, but could not see it 
anywhere. 

*• It may have roUed under the bed," he suggested, and prepared to as^ 
certain if his suggestion was correct. 

But Rachel heard the sound of footsteps coming across the sitting-room. 

** Oh, do go, Cecil," she exclaimed j ** never mind the stud now, I will 
look for it afterwards ; there is somebody coming." 

** One minute," he urged, commencing to search — 

** No, not an instant," she rejoined, in terror, ** pray go at once." 

The loss of a thousand studs would not have kept him then, for he saw 
she was really alarmed ; so he leaped through the open window, and not 
too soon, for the next moment a soft tap was heard at the door, and Caro- 
line Wilson entered the room. 

" An orderly has come from Mrs. Arundel, if you please, ma^am, and she 
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wishes to know if you are going over there Uiis morning, and your papa 
kas asked for you several times since Dr. HaiTis went.** 

Rachel prepared to pass through the open dooc at once. 

•• Tell the orderly to wait," she said ; ** I shall be back directly, and will 
write a note," and with that she was gone, and in her father's room. 

Mrs. Wilson having delivered the message to Mrs. ArundePs messenger 
flirough the open window, commenced i» employ the interval of her mis- 
tress's absence by setting her bedroom in order. The first object her eye 
lit upon was the guitar. 

«* Ah, that has been returned, has it? well, he didn't bring it with him 
this morning any way, for I saw him come up the garden with Dr. Hams ; 
there's more a going on at times than one thinks for, I fancy, in this house." 
Having taken up the instrument and set it against another part of the wall, 
with a vicious thump which can scarcely have been calculated to improve 
its tone, she next proceeded to strip the bed, at the foot of which the sofa 
stood, and in the act, some of the bedclothes trailing upon the fioor, Mrs. 
Wilson stooped to re-arrange them. Whilst so doinff she appeared to have 
found some object of interest, for when she resumed her original posture, 
it was with a look of undisgui&ed triumph on her face and something small 
in her hand, i^ch, having first well examined, she was very particular in 
wrapping in jfiper before she stowed it awav in her pocket. In looking 
about for a piece with whicji to accomplish her object, she saw the torn 
sheets of Raymond Norreys' letter, which had been rent in four or five 
pliCces, crumpled and cast on one side. Caroline Wilson picked up one of 
the pieces, and smoothed out its creases. It happened to be the ending of 
the letter : — 

" I shall write to you 
- " and that when we next 
*^ ** ourselves apart, I shall have 

" right than i have now to sign myself 

•• Your devoted husband, 
** Raymond Norreys." 

She had to read the words over several times before she could quite 
arrive at their meaning, for she was not a well-educated woman ; but it 
was not the first attempt that she had made to master the same haiadwrit- 
ing, and, therefore, she soon arrived at the truth. 

** This is what we do with our husband's letters, is it ? " she said to her- 
self. ** This is how we value them? Well, I don't think if I had looked 
all day I could have found a better piece of paper to wrap my findings in. 
The two together, small though they be, may turn up yet, when they are 
least e^npected to do so. If I'm not mistalcen, Mrs. Norreys will be sorry 
some of these fine days that she hasn't treated me with greater civility ; tiU 
then I don't lose sight of my little perquisite," and she put the paper and 
its enclosure safely away as she mused. But her mental soliloquy was 
here interrupted by the re-entrance of her mistress, with a flushed face, but 
no further si^s of emotion than when she had left the room. She had not 
touched on the subject of his approaching death with her father, for Dr. 
Harris had told her not to do so. The d;ping man was fully aware that he 
was dying ; he had said so again and again for weeks past, but his strength 
was nearly aU gone, and it was not thought advisable, since he had never 
directly put the question, to tell him that nis end was so near at hand. So, 
besides a gentle reproof for her red eyes, no allusion had been made to the 
impending trouble, for which Rachel had been thankful, for she did not 
feel as if she could have borne any more violent emotion that morning. 
She was thoroughly exhausted and worn out by the strength of her own 
feelings. But she was annoyed on her retmTi to find that Mrs. Wilson had 
thought proper to commence making her bed and setting her room in 
order. 

«« You knew I had not dressed or washed," she said, but not so sharply 
as she usually spoke to the individual in question. "You mi^ht have 
waite'd for my orders. You had better so to papa now, in case he wants 
you, and leave the room until I am out of it." 

•' Major Arundel's orderly is still waiting for your answer, ma'am," was 
the mild exp'^stulation* 
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**0h, bother it!" exclaimed Rachel, with more impatience than ele- 
.gance ; ** bring me my desk then." When it came, she hardly knew, on so 
Bttle consideration, what to say. She wrote one note, and then tore it up. 
The fact is, she was not positive as to her interview with Cecil Craven 
having been quite a private one, and she was diffident of not mentioning it 
to Mrs. Arundel, for fear the story might be repeated, and her silence on 
the subject make it appear more than it really was. She was already be- 
ginning (almost unconsciously to herself) to feel a little afraid of entirely 
trusting her bosom friend's good-nature where Captain Craven was con- 
cerned. And so her second note spoke openly of the occurrence. 

From Mrs. Norreya to Mrs. Arundd : 
"Dearest Elise, 

** I cannot go to see you this morning, or to-morrow, or perhaps not at 
all for some days. I dare say you have seen Dr. Harris «by this time, and 
know all my misery. I feel I can nev^r leave hinMigain for the little while 
I shall have him with me. I even grudge the few itidtUes which thi^ note 
takes me to write. . ^^^ 

** Have you seen Captain Craven yet? He wai^gi'vcty kind and good 
to me this morning, and I scarcely know what I shoHfl have don^ without 
the comfort he gave me, for poor papa does not yet know Dr^ Harris' opin- 
ion of his case, so I have to grieve alone. C. C. was n&^hty enough 
though to jump in at my bedroom window to talk to me, which he n^isistn^l 
do again, but I was too unhappy to scold him. If you are near our house 
to-day, come in^ dear Elise, and see your affectionate 

** Rachel." 

It was not long before the orderly brought back an answer to her note. 
From Mrs. Arundel to Mrs. Norreys : 
"Carissima Mia, 

** Jack saw Harris at orderly hour this morning, and heard the sad news. 
How my heart bleeds for you, my dearest girl ! But you are a naughty 
little puss to run to Master Cecil -Craven for consolation. I have no doubt 
he was an immense comfort to you, and that he found a certain lady's bed- 
room a very pleasant billet ; but that's a sort of game which you mustn't 
play at too often. Miss Rachel, or you'll find it dangerous. I shouldn't be 
at all surprised myself if Master C. C. presents himself at the window to- 
morrow morning again, armed with a fresh stock of consolation. You sly 
puss ! I shall run in and see you, I dare say, this evening. Adio belissima. 
keep up your spirits. 

•* Ever your loving 

" Elise." 

** Oh, how can Elise vmte such nonsense at such a time !" sighed poor 
Rachel, as she tore the effusion of her bosom friend in half, and threw it 
away. She felt that Mrs. Arundel's words were an insult to her present 
feelings ; she wished she had never been so silly as to tell her anything 
about Cecil Craven. She might have guessed that she would not be able 
to enter into her view of the subject. She felt angry and sore that a joke 
could be made out of anything at such a miserable epoch of her existence, 
and, for the first time, ahnost hoped that her bosom friend would forget her 
promise, and not come to see her that evening. She tore up the note and 
threw it away ; but why did she leave it on the floor ? In her heedless 
impetuosity, Rachel Jforreys had no forethought, in little things ; in another 
moment she had completed her dressing, and pi*oceeded to join her father. 
The remembrance of her friend's words gave her annoyance. Whilst in 
her bedroom she had looked everywhere for Cecil Craven's stud, but with- 
out success. That was another subject for worry ; she was afraid that 
Caroline Wilson, notwithstanding her own careful search, might find it in 
some unexpected comer, and recognize the owner. But neither of these 
little troubles occupied her much. How oould they whilst she sat, as she 
did all day, by her father's side, and rememberea, as she listened to his 
voice, how soon it would be hushed forever.?* She would have thought 
about them both a little more, perhaps, could she have seen the look of 
malice on the face of the waiting-woman^ whose capability of revenge she 
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had laughed at and denied, only the day before, as she picked up the sev- 
ered halves of Mrs. Arunders foolish note whilst she was finishing the ar- 
rangement of her mistress's bedroom, and having read them, put them 
away safely in company with Cecil Craven's missmg stud, and a look in 
her own eyes which betokened danger. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN ABRIYAL AT ABBEY LODGE. 

r 

Scattered here and there about Old Brompton, may still bo seen some 
few houses whose foundation stones were laid when all that surrounded 
them was fair, open, smiling country. 

Abbey Lodge, the residence of Raymond Norreys' mother, was one of 
these. In it had she and her husband lived all the years of their married 
life, as his father and mother had done before him, and his grandfather 
and grandmother before that. Abbey Lodge was unaltered, from the day 
that her husband had brought her there as a bride, excepting that thu*ty 
years had heightened its solid beauties bjr increasing their age. 

With a snu^ brougham, and horses m the stable, which was adjacent, 
though quite -detached from the dwelling-house, one man-servant only in- 
doors (the rest of their establishment consisting of maids), Mrs. Norreys 
and her daughter had lived a quiet but very comfortable existence during 
the period of the son and brother's absence at sea. It had been a great 
trial for the mother to part with her only boy for such an uncertain pro- 
fession as the navy ; but it had been his father's before him, and he was 
bent- upon it, so that she had tried not to regret it, until the imprudent 
marriage occurred, which had seemed to divide them more than the sea 
^ could ever do, and which, she could not help believing still, would never 
have taken place had they not been separated so early. Raymond's grand- 
father and ^eat-grandfather had both been merchants in the city, which 
account(^ lor the liberal income which Mrs. Norreys now enjoyed ; and 
some of their family had chosen to look down upon them for the same, and 
to have a sneer at trade whenever they chanced to meet them ; and Ray- 
mond's father was proud and foolish enough to feel the empty taunt, and 
to refuse, in consequence, to follow the same pursuit. He had not been 
too proud to use the money earned by trade, however ; but he declined to 
make any more, and entered the Royal Navy as soon as he was eligible 
for it. And Raymond had inherited his father's ideas and followed his 
father's example ; there was a baronetcy in the Norreys family, and the 
branch of it who laughed at the city merchants was no less than the 
branch appertaining to Sir Archibald Norreys, of Woolcombe Rise, in the 
county of Berksliire. At the present time, the reigning power was Sir 
Archibald' — a contemporary of Raymond's father, but as unknown to him 
as Raymond was to Sir Archibald's son and heir, who was reported to be 
a fine, handsome young man. He was the only heir to the title and es- 
tate, before Raymond Norreys himself; it would be folly to deny that 
Raymond Norreys had never thought upon such a contingency as his event- 
ually becoming a baronet, he certainly had not calculated upon its ever 
being his luck to step into the family title, for his father had ever discounte- 
nanced such imaginings, and the gap between the elder and younger 
branches of the family had widened and widened, until they appeared to 
be no longer of the same blood. Sir Archibald scarcely knew that such a 
young fellow as Rajnnond Norreys was in existence, whilst to the descend- 
ants of the merchant the acres of Woolcombe Rise were unknown 
> grounds. They never heard anything about their grand relations, except 
thrcfugh the modium of the newspapers; and had, indeed, almost for- 
gotten that their family consisted of other than themselves and their imme- 
aiate kith and kin. 

It was at the close of a long hot day in the midtUe of June, when the 
evening shadows had fallen so considerably as to nuvko a conplc of fiifuros, 
d 
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pacing up and down beneath the shade of the trees in the Abbey Lodge 
garden, appear indistinctly grey, that Mrs. Non*eys, alarmed for her 
daughter's delicate health and aptitude for catching cold, ventured to call 
her into the house. 

** Christine, my dear, it is past nine o'clock, and the evening is very 
chilly. Pray do not stay out any longer, or else let me send you a shawl 
to put on ! " 

** No, never mind, mamma, dear, w^will come in at once." 

**No — send for the shawl," urged her companion, **itis quite warm 
yet." 

** I don't myself think there is much danger of catching cold to-night," 
replied Christine, laughing; **but I would rather go in, because mamma 
wUl be anxious, whether I am wrapped up or not. Come, Alick." 
• She ran across the lawn as she spoke, and her companion followed her, 
though slowly. When she stepped into the lighted hall, and laid her hat 
on one side, she appeared simply a nice-lookmg girl of two-and-twenty, 
with dark eyes and hair and a fresh complexion, but there was an appear- 
ance of bonhomie about her features that was very grateful to turn to. 

As Christine passed into the dining-room, which they used of an evening 
when they were alone, and sitting down upon a low stool by her mother's 
side, twined her arms fondly about her, it was evident there was a great 
deal of love and confidence between these two, as there always should be 
between mother and daughter; and Mrs. NoiTcys, sitting in the placid 
lamplight, looked just such a mother as a daughter should ever have to 
turn to. She was a woman of fifty, her hair was grey, still she retained 
the complexion of a girl, and her qiiiet eyes seemed as though they never 
could have flashed with anger, or expressed any feeling antagonistic to 
the dictates of a pure and gentle heart. 

"Where is Alick?" she asked, as Chiistine settled herself beside 
her. 

"Outside, I suppose," was the reply; "he followed me, I believe. 
Alick!" 

** Well," said rather a sulkv voice from the hall door steps. 

•* Where are you ? Why don't you come in-doors ? " 

" Thank you, I prefer being where I am." , 

"What is ^e matter, my dear?" inquired Mrs. Norreys, of her 
daughter. 

Christine shrugged her shoulders: "I don't know;, something has put 
hiTTi out again, I suppose." 

Mrs. Norreys sighed, and was silent. 

The fact is, Mr. Alick Macpherson stood in too important a position in 
the household for his little tempers (which occurred rather oftener than 
was pleasant) to be witnessed with indifference. For he was supposed to 
be engaged to marry Christine Norreys, although, from his own want of 
means (he held some appointment in the War Office), it was improbable 
that tiie marriage would take place for some time. -Yet Christine loved 
him, and was ready to humor this worst phase of his character, never con- 
sidering in what, if not checked, it might end. 

She was on the doorstep before another five minutes had elapsed, trying 
to coax him to do what ought to have been his pleasure. 

" Come, dear Alick," she said, " don't sit on those cold stones ; I am sure 
you cannot be comfortable. Come in-doors, and I'll play to you." 

But Mr. Macpherson neither moved nor spoke. 

"What is it, dearest?" she said, as she bent down, and laid her cheek 
against the top of his head, " is it anything Fve done ? " 

At first he insisted in asserting that it was "nothing;" but when she 
had coaxed it out of him, it appeared that his royal highness had taken 
offence because she prefeiTcd complying with her mother's request, and 
coming in, to running the risk of taking cold by staying out to make love 
to him under the mmberry and walnut trees. 

"Oh,^what a naughty boy!" cried Christine, when she had extracted 
this confession from hun ; " what a naughty, sullhr, jealous child it is, when 
you know, dear Alick, that I would rather be with you than anywhere else, 
but I only did it to please poor mamma. You won't be naughty, Alick, 
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will yonP YouHl come in now, and let us have a pleasant hour together 
before you go ? " 

Mr. Alexander Macpherson at last consented to abjure solitude, and to 
make one of t^e party in-doors. Under the lamplight he appeared a fine- 
looking young Scotchman enough, though scarcely worth the amount of 
trouble it had taken to get him there. He was tall and well-favored, with 
the light-reddish hair, blue eyes, and high cheek-bones which fonn the 
characteristic features of his race, and teu tales, too often true, of a hot 
temper. In addition to this, his bearing was gentlemanly when he chose 
it should be so, and his age was about twenty-^iu*. 

They had all assembled at the piano, ana were in the midst of Scotch 
ballads and Scotch jigs, called for by Mr. Macpherson, when they were 
interrupted, but not startled, by a* loud peal from the bell at the iron 
gate. 

*♦ Who can that be, mamma?" said Christine, speaking in the midst of 
yariations on ** There's nae luck about the house." 

**Your dress, home from Elise, probably," was the careless reply, as 
the man-servant passed through the open door on his way to answer the 
summons. But tibie indiiOference did not last long. The iron gate swung * 
back upon its hinges : a voice was heard, loud and decisive, questioning 
and giving directions, and mother and daughter sprung to their feet 
simultaneously. 

'' Mamma, it must be Raymond ! " broke from Christine. 

•* I really think so too," faltered Mrs. Norreys, and her lips turned very 
white and trembled; for the arrival of H. M. S. ** Agincourt" in the 
Downs had been signalled more than a week before, and they had been 
expecting from day to day to hear that she had been paid off, and t6 see 
Raymond burst into the room, with the certainty of a long holiday before 
him. 

**Itts/" almost shouted Christine, as the firm footsteps trod the paved 
pathway, and approached the house. She would have dashed into the hall 
as she spoke, but the mother touched her gently. 

•* Let me go first, dear." The words were low, and almost entreating, 
but at the sound Christine drew back directly. She felt that his mother 
had the first and best claim to welcome him home. 

•* Ibjother ! " exclaimed a deep-toned voice, as she reached the hall, and 
a pair of arms were opened to receive her trembling form, whilst she could 
only murmur, ** Oh, my boy ? — my dearest boy ! is it really you ? " 

But as Christine now advanced, thinking her time was come, he gave a 
sudden start, and left his mother, but stayed his steps as suddenly, saying, 
wWi a sigh, *• How I had hoped to meet my Rachel here ! Are there no 
letters for me, mother?" 

His sister flew into his embrace, and he kissed her, though almost me- 
chanicsLlly, looking round the while for his mother's answer. 

" None, dear Raymond ! — not since the last I forwarded to you." 

•*Well — well! it doesn't much signify," he said, as he released Chris- 
tine and walked into the dining-room, but there was a look of the blankest 
disappointment on his face, nevertheless. The two women followed, not 
knowing what to say to comfort him, but he scarcely seemed to notice their 
action ; he drew a chair to the table, and placing his bag-upon it, sat down, 
and leaned his head upon his hand. 

** I suppose you have heard all about the poor doctor's illness," remarked 
Mrs. Norreys, presently. ** In his last letter to me he does not seem to have 
much hope of his own recovery." 

" So Rachel tells me, poor child ! " replied Raymond ; " but sick men are 
apt to have fancies about themselves. When aid you hear last from my 
wife?" 

Mrs. Norreys looked at Christine, and Christine looked at her mother, 
but neither of them spoke — the truth being that Mrs. Raymond Norreys, 
although she knew her husband's relations, having spent some time at Ab- 
bey Lodge after his departure from England, had never much troubled 
either her mother or her sister-in-law with epistolary correspondence, and, 
at the present, months had elapsed since her last communication had 
anived. 
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' xne lact is, aear liaymona, " saia ms moiner, airer a urue wmie, " rta- 
1 is young, and does not much care about letter-writing, I dare say : few 
mg people do. She was very good last year, but her father^s illness, 
I the life they lead at Gibraltar, and — " 



" The fact is, dear Raynaond," said his mother, after a little while, " Ra- 
chel is young 
young 
and tl 

"Well — weU! but when did you last hear from her?" interrupted the 
young husband, with an impatient movement of the foot. 

** Not since Christmas, I think, was it not so, Christine ? " said Mrs. Nor* 
reys, almost timidly, as she appealed to her daughter's memoiy. 

"Last Christmas!" laughed Raymond. **Tnen I must not come for 
news to you. Mother, if you will let me know which is to be my room, I'll 
just run up and make myself presentable, for I am in a dreadful state of 
disorder now, and I will tell you all you will want to know about myself 
when I come down again." 

Mrs. Norreys proceeded to show him the room at once, to which his lug- 
gage had already been conveyed, and then returned, brimming over with 
happiness, to see that a substantial repast was prepared to greet her son 
. with when he should be ready to discuss it. 

•* He is sure to be hungry, Christine," she said ; and the two women made 
• themselves happy, as women can, by taking an inmncnse deal of unnecess- 
ary trouble for the creature thev loved, whilst Mr. Macpherson, who had 
felt very much in the way ever since the arrival of the son and brother of 
the house, crept out of the drawing-room, where he had been amusing him- 
self in the dark by picking out Scotch tunes upon the piano with one finger, 
well pleased at emancipation from his own company. 

In the meanwhile, Raymond Norreys, instead of making himself present- 
able as quickly as possible, sat down on the side of his bed, and began 
thinking. He had been prepared for the fact that he would not meet his 
young wife at the Abbey Lodge, for he knew that the 3rd Royal Bays had 
not reached England ; and yet, notwithstanding the knowledge, he could 
not dispel a certain feeling of disappointment at its realization. 

For months past he had pleased his fancy by pictuiing to himself his re- 
turn to England, and the bright, expressive face of Rachel, as he remem- 
bered it, enhanced by all the womanly graces which he had dreamed of her 
as year by vear attaining, being the nrst to shine upon him through that 
old oaken door when he should see it next. 

He had hoped, until hope had seemed reality, that the first form his arms 
should enfold would be that slight young figurie which used, even in his 
boyish days, to seem as nothing in his grasp, and which, they told him now, 
whilst it had rounded into shapelier and more finished curves, had lost 
nothing of its grace or suppleness. 

His had been no boyish l^ve, no fleeting youthful fancy, for the girl whom 
he had married. Indeed, it is doubtful it such a character as his, so deter- 
mined in its course, so straightforward and decided in its actions, could ever 
have been termed "boyish" in the general acceptation of the word; for 
there had never been anything simple, or weak, or waveiing about Ray- 
mond Norreys. He was as energetic as Rachel herself— perhaps as excit- 
able — although he had his feelings under far better control. Although 
neither of great height or bulk, there was a look and an air about him well 
calculated to strike a woman's imagination, because well calculated to con- 
trol her will. 

In figure he was of the middle size, but there was not an ounce of super- 
fluous nesh upon his body, and every muscle was firmly knit and well de- 
veloped. The only feature about him which might have appeared to beto- 
ken want ojf sti^ength was the size of his hands and feet, which, for a man, 
were small and very shapely. His head was small and well set upon his 
shoulders, which, with his chest, were broad for his general size. His hair, 
jet black, was thick and abundant ; but he wore it so closely cut that its 
thic^ess was not observable, except to the touch ; his eyes were invariably 
taken for the same color, but they only turned so when he was excited or 
angry. In reality they were of a rich dark brown, so variable that their 
expression could change from a hard, stony, unlifelike gaze to one of velvet 
softness, as quickly as ne could turn his lool? from the contemplation of a 
person he cared nothing about and let it rest upon the face of the creature 
he cherished most upon earth. But in this variableness lay tJicir chief 
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cbarm, for they were not large eyes, nor particularly handsome ones. 
They were deeply set, and rather close together, yet without iin])artin^ 
anytiung like a sly or sinister expression to his face, for the general idea hia 
appearance conveyed was that of the most rigid straightforwardness. 

His nose was small, and his mouth was like his eyes, inconstant, but es- 
sentially sweet in its seeming when its owner felt sweetly disposed. At 
present it was compressed, and did not show a single specimen of that 
phalanx of white and regular teeth with which this enumeration of the ex- 
cellencies of my hero may cease. 

He was not perfect, far from it,''but he was exceedingly gentlemanly and 
sensible-looking, and possessed none of those bearish attributes which it 
seems to be the fancy of authors to father upon their naval characters. At 
any rate, Raymond !w orreys could lay no claim to them ; on the contrary, 
perhaps from a feeling that sailors are supposed to be ruder and noisier 
than the rest of society, he was invariablv known to be very quiet when 
there ; far more so than when at home, for his disposition was naturally very 
gay, and often overrunning with spirits. 

They did not appear likely to exceed the bounds of decorum, though, on 
this night of his return to the Abbey Lodge, after five years' absence from 
it, for his demeanor, as he sat absorbed m his own thoughts, was almost 
mournful. 

•* My darling girl ! " he said to himself, ** I dare say my mother's lectures 
on propriety have been so strict, and her letters altogether so prosy and so 
much like sermons, that she has frightened my Rachel into dropping the 
correspondence altogether. And my dear girl's letters to me lately have 
not seeemed so cheerful and happy as they should have been. I wonder if 
she misses me, and begins to fret at our long absence ; it was a sin to con- 
demn her brightness to five years widowhood. My pretty bird ! I wonder 
if her soft, sweet eyes are as bright as they used to be, and if she has quite 
forgotten all her arch, winning, nauj^hty little ways ! Well I shall soon 
judge for myself. Thank Heaven, Gibraltar is no distance." And then he 
fell to pondering on a certain expression which Rachel's eyes had worn 
when, on their mockery of a maniage day, she had turned from her father's 
embrace and rushed into his, and held him to her with those graceful, gu*l- 
ish arms, as if she could not let him go. He wondered if she would meet 
him again just in the same manner : he would like nothing better than to 
hold her so, and to be able to say to her, — Rachel, no one can ever sepa- 
rate us again ; I have fulfilled my part of the contract, 1 have come now to 
claim yours." Would she blush, and hide her sweet face? Would she — 

But his wonderings as to what she would do were here cut short by the voice 
of his sister Christine at the door, inquiring if he were ready to come down 
to supper. And then he jumped up and smoothed his ruffled hair and 
washed his hands, and went down-stairs very much the same as he had gone 
up. But now he was Raynaond NoiTeys again ; he had reasoned himself 
out of his uTational disappointment, and was ready to do his duty amongst 
his own people. He found time to re-embrace his mother, and ask for her 
congi'atulations on then* safe reunion ; to observe his sister, so grown and 
altered in the years they had been parted. as to be almost unrecognizable, 
and to be introduced by her, with many blushes, to IMr. Alexander Mac- 
pherson, of whom he had akeady heard. And when they sat down to 
supper there could hardly have been found a happier, merrier quartette in 
Brompton, although Mrs. Raymond Norreys was not sitting at her hus- 
band's right hand on the festive occasion. But a little communication 
which Raymond had to make to his motlier and sister, and which he had 
carefully kept back until now, rather threw cold water on the last part of 
the entertainment. 

** I suppose you will be writing to Gibraltar by the next mail, Raymond P " 
observed his mother ; ** the steamer goes the day after to-morrow." 

** No, I shan't," replied Raymond, but rather awkwardly, blushing in his 
plate as he spoke, — "because I shall be on board of her; I am going to 
Gibraltar by the next mail." 

" Raymond ! " cried his mother, and ** Oh, Raymond don't ! " came in ex- 
postulatory tones from his sister, but he was quita decided. 

" What is there to make such a fuss about ? " he said, when their hon^r 
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had a little subsided. ** It is nothing of a trip, and I must go to bring my 
wife over. You forget, my dear mother, that however glad I am to get 
back to old England and home, — and God only knows how glad 1 am, — 
tJiat my first duty is towards Rachel, particularly if, as is likely from your 
accounts of my father-in-law's health, she may be in distress and alone. 
Besides, which," he said, warming with his subject, and losing an habitual 
shyness he had to speak of any of his inmost feelings in public, — ** besides 
which, it is what I have been dreaming of, and longing for, for five long 
years. You would be none the better for mv staying here, mother; for 1 
fancy I should be anything but an agreeable companion just now, for I 
should be hankering after Rachel day and ni^ht. I've got my leave here 
from the Admix*alty," he concluded, slapping his waistcoat pocket. ** They 
behaved like bricks, and sent it to me inunediately ; and all I have to do is 
to take my berth, run over to Gib, and bring back my dear little wife to 
Abbey Lodge as soon as steam will do it all. Tm forgiven, mother, am I 
not?" 

What could they do but forgive him, and admire him all the more for the 
devotion he showed to the girl he had married in his. hot-headed youth! 
But he was so impatient and restless even during the few hours that inter- 
vened before he could start for Gibraltar, that, much as they loved him, his 
mother and sister were almost thankful when he was at last off. And so 
Raymond Non^eys set out upon his way to claim his looked-for prize, with 
hope making all the future one coming glory to him; and the name of 
Rachel the magic lullaby which alone could soothe his impatience, and the 
last word which was each night chased by slumber from his faithful lii>3. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

BACHEL IS LEFT ALONE. 

Dr. Browne did not fulfil Dr. Harris's prediction that he would not last 
more than three days from the time that the news of his approaching death 
was broken to his daughter. He survived it for a week. He was exces- 
sively feeble, — so much so that, for the last forty-eight hours, he could 
scarcely be said to live ; but yet he was alive. • In his younger days he had 
been a man of great muscular power afid witli an iron constitutibn, and his 
hold on life in consequence was very tenacious. He had wrestled witl^ the 
Great Enemy for weeks longer than a more ordinary mortal would have 
done; but the struggling was over at last, and he succumbed.. No one 
told him that the change was so near ; but he seemed to know it by intui- 
tion. Perhaps he guessed it by the pertinacity with which Rachel clung to 
his side, refusing to leave it even for her meals, or if, persuaded by his en- 
treaties, she did so, returning in such haste and with such tell-tale eyes, 
that her father knew she had only gone away to ciy. He may have read 
the truth in the earnest gaze so often fixed upon him, as if she feared he 
might fade away and vanish then and there, and leave her to her dreaded 
loneness before she had realized that he was going ; or in her low and gen- 
tle voice when she addressed him, so different from her fonner tone ot vi- 
vacity. Any way, he knew it ; and Rachel felt that he did so, although he 
never openly mentioned the fact to her, — perhaps because there seemed 
something sacred in the hushed grief depicted in her face, or that he slirunk 
in his weak state from changing her forced calmness into one of those 
storms of passion in which he had so often seen her indulge in the days 
gone by. Once he-had thought of doing so, for he commenced to say, 
"Rachel, my child, I want to tell you something;" but she had stopped 
him with a rain of tears, and sobbing out — 

** Oh ! don't papa ! — I cannot bear it — I know it all — but do not say the 
wopds!" — had fallen on his breast, and hidden her face there, as if with 
sunshine she would shut out the truth. There had been friends to see her 
daily during that sad week. Eliza Arundel, of course, with a pompous 
show of affection, and overrunning with terms of commiseration, making 
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the sick-room rather too noisy with her presence, and Rachel, relieved for 
her father's sake (notwithstanding that she loved her), when slie withdrew 
for her usual drive. And later in the evening, when the dews had fallen 
and darkness was on the house over which the ang(>l of death was hovering, 
a heavier but more subdued step would steal into the verandah and call on 
Rachel's name, to hear how his old comrade was tliat night, and, strange 
to say, tears would come at the kindlv pressure of thti nusband's hand, 
which the wife's loud tones of pity and. assurances of affection never pos- 
sessed the power of raising ; and in after days Rachel always connected her 
best comfort of that time with poor old Jack Arundel; and whon she 
thought of her lost father, gratefully intertwined the two memories to- 
gether. Not that Cecil Craven was. slow to sympathize with her, or back- 
ward in expressing his feelings ; but he did not possess the same quiet tact 
in showing it, and which made Major Arundel's visits after dark almost as 
congenial to her as might have been a woman's tears. Poor Captain Cra- 
ven was very desirous to be of use, and very solicitous that he should be 
employed ; but he had never been accustomed to a sick-room, and his tread 
was, to say the least of it, apparent, and his touch clumsy. But though he 
always appeared sadly out of place there, and was invariably in the way 
whenever Rachel wanted anything, and had to shift his position and apolo- 
gize, yet he could look very commiserating with his soft, sleepy blue eyes. 
And Rachel liked to feel a friend was near her, though he only slept his 
time away in the verandah, and was sorry when duty or the mess-table 
called him away, and glad when he joined her solitary meals and kept her 
from brooding upon her coming troubles ; so that when the last day came, 
and Dr. Browne, after lying lor nearly forty-eight hours in a species of 
stupor, suddenly roused himself, and turned his eyes, looking more like his 
own eyes than they had done for weeks past, upon Rachel, her exclamation 
of pleasure brought CecQ Ci*ayen in from the verandah to learn the cause. 

**He is better, Cecil, — I am sure he is, — isn't he Caroline?" she said, 
appealihg, in her pleased suq^rise, to the woman to whom she had scarcely 
spoken in her distress. But Mrs. Wilson only shook her head, and was 
respectfully silent; and Cecil Craven said, **Be brave, dear Rachel, — 
this is the time for it." 

And then she knew that this was only a temporary rousing, permitted by 
the bounty of heaven, before her father lay down again to sleep fiprever. 
She was brave, — she did not cry out nor lament over her brief hope, so 
suddenly extinguished ; she only crept nearer, and knelt by the dying man's 
side, and slipped her arm gently beneath his neck, so that his head might 
rest upon her bosom. Her face was very pale, and her heart beat loucfly, 
but her eyes were dry as she fixed tliem on those of her father. He knew 
her, and smiled, — just such a peaceful, happy smile as a child gives when 
it is sinking safely to sleep in itS mother's amis. And then he turned his 
eyes towards the figm^e of Caroline Wilson, standing at the foot of his bed, 
and lifting his feeble hand with an effort, slightly waved it. 

** Papa wishes you to leave the room, Caroline," said Rachel quickly. 

** I don't think my master can mean that," rejoined the servant, in rather 
an offended tone. 

** Go," said the sick man convulsively. There was no mistaking his 
meaning this time, and she left, with a remark on ** some people's grati- 
tude " hovering on her tongue. 

Then Dr. Srowne turned his eyes — again growing languid — upon 
Rachel's face, and whispered : " Any one else here ? " 

** Only Cecil, papa ; you don't mind Cecil, do you ? " 

*• I want him," he replied, slowly. His words were not indistinct, but 
each one was forced out with a kind of gasp, as if the tongue was forget- 
ting how to speak. Then Cecil Craven came nearer, and took the hand, of 
his old friend, which was cold and clammy and utterly powerless, in his 
grasp. 

** I am here. Dr. Browne, close to you." 

** Cecil — you have — not — forgotten — swear again — you will never^ 
repeat it — swear by God." 

** By God, sir," repeated Cecil Craven, solemnly. 

" Rachel, too ! Swear, my child.'*' 
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•* I have sworn, father," she said ; ** I will keep my oath." 

* * Again — again," he murmured. 

** By God, and as I hope for heaven ! " she exclaimed, with all the warmth 
of her enthusiastic nature. ** Father, may I never see you again — never 

meet the look of your dear eyes — never feel the clasp Oh ! my God — 

my God ! " cried the girl, breaking down as the thought of her coming loss 
pressed upon her, ** what shall I do without you ? " 

The father's eyes — so soon Jx) become insensible and dull — were fixed 
upon hers by an influence almost magnetic. 

** Love her, Cecil," he said, ** love her and protect her always — my child 
— my Rachel!" 

Then she laid her wet cheek against his, and called herself by every name 
she could imagine for her weak selfishness and want of bravery. 

** Forgive me, father," she said, entreatingly, **I am calm now. I am 
ready to bear anything. Life is not so long, and when we meet again, we 
shall wonder that we fretted so at the short separation ; is it not so, dar- 
Img?" 

But he could not answer her, the power of speech was gone. For nearly 
an hour she knelt, as she had first placed herself, with her father's head 
upon her bosom, her arms fondly twined around him. The evening — it 
was evening tune — wore on, the dying head grew heavier and heavier, 
chilling with the damps of coming death each fibre in lier warm young 
breast. The dying eyes were dull and blank — and no longer seemed as 
though they looked at anything ; the hands and feet were cold, and a pro- 
found stillness reigned on everything around. Eveiy now and then, 
Rachel's trembling voice might be heard addi*essing a fond word to the 
inanimate figure before her, but her sentences generally died away in 
tears; at intei*vals Cecil Craven whispered a little comfoi-t, or pressed her 
hand, almost as cold as her dying father's, in his own warm clasj). Once, 
Caroline Wilson entered the joom, but was dismissed again by him with 
such a rebuke that she did not soon forget it. And then the hour was 
nearly gone, and Dr. Hams' tread was heard advancing up the garden 
path to pay his evening visit. Captam Craven rose, and meeting the new- 
comer in the verandah in a few words gave him to understand how the 
ease lay. The two gentlemen re-entered together. Rachel never turned 
her head at Dr. Harris's approach, but kept her eyes steadily fixed on those 
of her father. But the medical man stepped at once to the bedside and 
lifted the heavy burden from off her bosom to its former resting-place. 
She attempted to remonstrate with Mm, but his first words were decisive. 

** That is not your father, dear Mrs. Norreys ; he is better off than even 
in your arms." 

Then she experienced a second shock, almost as great as if she had not 
been watchin<j and waiting for this, and this only, for the last week. She 
suffered Dr. Harris to take the dead form from her embrace ; she heard his 
words and understood them, but she did not move from her kneeling pos- 
ture. 

Not until Cecil Craven put his arms around her and tried to raise her, 
and whispered something in her ear which seemed to put new life into her 
frame. 

** Cecil," she said, in a burst of tears as she rose without assistance, and 
permitted his arms to entwine her figure and support it. ** Cecil — what 
were his last words ? I cannot remember. I did not think he would never 
speak again." 

**Love her, Cecil," he whispered; "love her and protect her always. 
And I will, Rachel, so held me God ! " 

She turned her face to his, suffered him to press his lips upon her fore- 
head, and passed from him to the privacy of her own room. And there 
she stayed until the evening of the next day, when her father's funeral was 
to take place. No one saw her during that interval, for she would not 
even admit Caroline Wilson into her presence, nor open the door at the 
continuous entreaties of Cecil Craven that she would at least swallow a 
glass of wine. When the funei-al was over, when she knew by the familiar 
sound of the three volleys fired over the grave that t?uit which had been her 
fother, but which she had refused to look at when once she was assured 
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fiiat it was no longer him, was hidden away out of her sight, and thiit her 
eyes could not encounter it by breaking through her solitude?, she un- 
locked the door of her own accord, and walking into the drawing-room, told 
Mrs. Wilson to bring her bread and a glass of wine. When it was set be- 
fore her, she drank, and felt after it, for the first time that day, tliat she 
could trust her voice to speak without breaking down. 

The sight of Mrs. Wilson as she stood near hcjr, every now and then pass- 
ing a finger over moist eyes, aggravated Rachel, and dispersed even the 
desire for tears in her own. What right had this woman to profess to 
mourn for her father ; she who had served them both for money ojjlv ? 
And there was not a shadow of sympathy in Rachel's voice as she coldly 
gave her the orders necessary for her to receive. 

** I am going to Mrs. Arunders to-night. You can pack up my boxes 
and send them over there." 

♦* At once ma'am?" 

"Whenever they are ready. I shall go there as soon as — as they re- 
turn." The last words came out with an effort, and Rachel applied herself 
to poui-ing out wine until it overflowed the glass. She would not give this 
woman even the opportunity of pitying her. Then she added : 

** I wish to tell you, Caroline, that I shall not require yom* services after 
to-night. What wages are due to you ? " 

The servant did not express the least surprise at her summaiy dismissal. 
She had expected no less. 

*' The conamittee will pay me what is due, ma'am, when it sits. I may 
consider myself free, then, to enter on any new lady's service to morrow ? " 

** Oh ! have you got another service ? " said Rachel. '* I am glad of it." 
She did not feel sufficient interest in the woman to ask the name of the 
mistress she had engaged herself to. ** Yes; you can go as soon as you 
have despafched my boxes to Major Arunders." 

** Thank you, ma'am." 

Not another word passed between them of either question or command. 
Soon afterwards Cecil Craven and Dr. Harris, entered the room, each with 
a piece of crape round his arm, and his sword-knot mufiled in the same 
mateiial, and asked if Rachel was ready to accompany them to her friend's 
house; for it had been a thing agreed by letter between the ladies that 
morning that Rachel should go and stay with Mrs. Arundel as soon as the 
funeral was over. There was no need for her to be in the house, for be- 
yond her own personal effects everything that had belonged to Dr. Browne 
was placed under a seal, and put in the charge of a certain number of his 
brother-officers, who constituted a committee for settling all his claims and 
selling all his property. And as the regiment expected to leave Gibraltar 
so soon it was doubly necessary that this should be looked after at once. 
With the exception of her fiither's watch and chain, his sword, desk, and 
private papers, which were handed over to his daughter, together with a 
lock of his hair, thoughtfully enclosed in the desk by Dr. Harris, eveiy- 
thing was to be brought to the hammer at once, and the proceeds to be 
placed to Rachel's account, as was desired by her father's will. Further 
than this he had nothing to leave her, for private fortune he had none, and 
his savings had never been savings long. She rose when Dr. Harris and 
Cecil Craven entered, and expressed herself ready to leave the house with 
them at once. 

** I have given the order about my things," she said, ** and they jvill 
follow me this evening.'*^ 

She raised her hat, which was lying on the table, to her head, and passed 
out of the place which had been her home, without another look at anytiiing 
there. Not one glance at the bedroom so lately made vacant ; not one at 
her own, the arbor, at one time, of so many innocent and happy thoughts. 
She seemed only too glad to leave them all behind her, and to shut out the 
sight, as she would wish to do the memory, of past pleasure. But when 
she stepped into the verandah, there was Barnes, fiiithful, honest Barnes, 
whQ had served the doctor ever «inc'e they had joined the regiment,' and 
who had very suspiciously red eyes as he now came forward to cany his 
young mistress' cloak, and to see her put into the pony-chaise. With Caro- 
line Wilson she had been cold ; but coldness was no part of Raqhel's char- 
6 
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ftcter. She thnist out her little hand, and suffered it to become absorbed 
in the fist of honest Barnes as she tried to communicate something like a 
squeeze to his hardened palm. 

**0h, Barnes!" she said, sobbing as her eye met the signs of grief so 
evident in his, ** I am so much obliged to you for all you have done for him. 
Grod bless you, Barnes ! " and then turning to Dr. Harris, she said eagerly, 
**Dr. Ilanis, you must let Barnes have the watch and chain; I know he 
would have wished it ; and you will always wear them, Barnes, won't you, 
for his sake and mine ? " And then she hurried to the pony-chaise, followed 
by Barnes, who could not express his gratitude at first, but found courage 
to say in a low voice, as he folded the wraps about her feet, — 

** I shan't forget your goodness, miss : you're every inch like him, and I 
couldn't say better of you ; " and then fearing he had overstepped tlie bounds 
of military etiqutte, suddenly drew himself up as if a poker had been thrust 
down his back, as Dr. Harris and Captain Craven stepped into the little 
carnage, and stood like a statue, with his hand raised to his forehead, until 
the pony had been put in motion and turned the comer which led to Major 
Arundel's house. 

Eiise Arundel received her bosom friend with an exuberant display of 
affection, which was rather too officious to be soothing to a spirit so wound- 
ed as was Rachel's. 

"Now, my dear girl," she said, as she followed her into the bedroom 
prepared for her reception, and Rachel expressed a wish to have "just one 
cup of tea, and then go to bed." ** Now my dearest Rachel, I cannot allow 
you to shut yourself up like that. It will do you harm, cherie, and make you 
worse. What /say is, when a thing's over, it's over; and it's no use re- 
membering it longer than we need. You must join us at dinner ; there will 
only be Craven and myself, (and you don't call him a stranger, eh ! petite 
mechante ?) and after that you can go to bed if you like." 

** But it is so soon," faltered Rachel. 

** Tu ne m'aime pas," said Mrs. Arundel, with a shake of her head, in- 
tended to be reproachful. 

** Oh Elise ! " remonstrated Rachel ; " and now, when I have fewer friends 
than ever." And she conunenced to give way again to her grief. 

** Well, then, you will do as 1 ask you, carissima, for my sake, will you 
not ? and you will feel much better after the little effort. Come, that is a 
settled thing." 

And so poor Rachel was tormented into joining the family dinner on that 
first sad day of loneliness, and to listen — with diy eyes, indeed, for she was 
too proud to break down before servants, but with a brain on fire — to the 
ordinary regimental topics (often suddenly dropped when their details be- 
came at all connected with the events of the last two days) which formed 
the conversation, and in which Cecil Craven took a very meagre share. 
For he felt for Rachel, and could not bear to see her at the dinner-table, 
suffering as he knew she was. As he met her afterwards in the drawing- 
room, he said to her, — 

** Why do you come out of your room, when I can see it is so painful to 
you?" 

** Elise persuaded me to it," replied Rachel; ** she thought it would do 
me good." 

"Stuff and nonsense ! " he replied ; " go to bed now if you wish it." 

".Will you make my excuses?" she asked, for their hostess was out of 
the room at the moment. 

" Of course I will. Good night." 

She echoed the word and left the room, thankful to be released. And 
when Mrs. Arundel pursued her a few minutes afterwards with the evident 
intention of bringing her back to the drawing-room by main force, she 
found her friend stretched in a dead faint across the bed, and for the first 
time suspected that she had gone too far in forcing Rachel Norreys, strong 
as was her spirit, into keeping up the imnatural strain which her nerves haa 
experienced during the past week. 

She had broken down under the attempt. She had an immense stock of 
mental courage, but very little bodily strength with which to back it. Un- 
der excitement she could do anything, but the Necessity for action with- 
dra^ATi. and Rachel was feeble as a child. 
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Now, as she lay unconscious upon her bed, her slender limbs looking so 
unwomanly in their apparent lifelessness — her eye, through which the en- 
ergetic spirit was usea to shine and blazon, closea and inanimate — it would 
have been difficult to guess that in that delicate form there beat a heart 
large enough to encompass the love of the world, and courageous enough 
to nil the breast, and that without decreasing from his merit, of the bravest 
man that ever stepped this earth. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

MISGIVINGS. 

It is not to be supposed that, even in her distress for her father's death, 
Rachel could entirely lose sight of the fact that Raymond Norreys might 
asrive in England any day, and claim her as his wife. Indeed, when the 
shock of the first-named ^rief was a little subdued, the second appeared to 
gather in intensity, and the two to change places. That which had just 
passed seemed in the retrospect as if it had been looked forward to for ages, 
and it was but in the natural course of events that it should ha2)pen ; whilst 
this, cominff on her with stealthy tread, took an unexpected and sudden 
form, and the nearer it drew, the less she felt prepared to meet it. She 
was not without a latent idea, that should Raymond arrive in England first, 
he would pursue her to Gibraltar ; and her one great wish and prayer now 
was, that the rehef transport might make its appearance previously, and 
that she might be permitted to travel home in company with her friends. 
Bat the days gradually crept onwards, and yet no transport was signalled 
to be in sight. 

Rachel md not rise from her bed on the day following her fainting fit. 
She wished to do so, but Dr. Harris would not hear of it, and she felt too 
prostrate to resist his will. • But on the third day she was up, and busy 
paddng her clothes for the voyage, with many a sigh over the numerous 
mementos of his affection with wnich her poor father had laden her. But, 
otherwise, herself agaii^ and as shy as ever of letting the outer world guess 
at her inner feelings. 

One circumstance ocfxmTed that day which very much disturbed her. 
She shook off the feeling at first, and called it ** nonsense,'^ but she found it 
returning again and again, until she was fain to confess to herself that she 
was thoroughly annoyed and puzzled by it. 

As she was leaving her room for the dinner table she encountered in the 
drawing-room, which was empty, Caroline Wilson. At first, simply sur- 
prised that she should have followed her there, but supposing that she had 
some favor to ask or communication to make, Rachel demanded her busi- 
ness, and not in the jtnost cordial tone. 

** None with you, ma'am ; I am waiting now upon Mrs. Arundel." 

** Have you come as her maid? " said Rachel, with surprise. 

•* Yes, ma'am," responded IVIrs. Wilson. ** 1 have been engaged to enter 
Mrs. Arundel's service as soon as I left yours, for some time past." 

Her former mistress made no reply at first, but passed on and left her,- 
then returning a few paces, she said, haughtily : 

** Well, I don't require your services in my room, Caroline, and I beg you 
do not attend me there, xou must know well enough that the memories 
connected with yourself are not pleasant ones to me." 

Mrs. Wilson dropped the most respectful of curtsies. 

** Certainly, ma'am ; I will acquaint Mrs. Arundel with your wishes, and 
she will doubtless order me to attend to them." And with a second inclina- 
tion she left the room. 

Rachel was the first recruit for the dinner service, and she had time for 
thought before the others joined her. She could not understand what she 
had just learnt. DidElise believe her, or did she not? For months she 
had been the depository for all Rachel's grievances with regard to this ser- 
vant ; for her tales of Mrs. Wilson's cunning artifice and smooth hypocrisy ; 
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of her dishonorable actions, her quiet insolence, and her vindictive 
tongue ; and Elise had sympathized with Rachel for bein^ obliged to retain 
such a woman about her, and appeared disgusted with her character and 
goings on. And yet she had engaged her to be her own servant, and that 
without any reference to Rachel and some time before her father's death ; 
probably at the very moment she was listening to and joining in abuse of 
her from and with the friend in whom she professed to have entire confi- 
dence. Rachel did not think so badly of Elise as to suppose this was an 
intentional or premeditated affront on her part ; she cared for her too much. 
But the fiict remained, and it wounded her in her present state of mind to 
think that she should not have been treated with perfect openness, and that 
one of the few iriends she had left was not exactly what she had imagined 
her to be. 

She felt sore and tender on the subject, and had no rest until the dinner 
was over, and she could ease her own honest heart by givin*^ her friend an 
opportuntity of clearing herself from the imputation of double dealing, 
which the circumstances at i^resent wrongly (as Rachel believed) threw 
upon her. 

But Mrs. Arundel was only prepared to laugh it off as a matter not worth 
mentioning. 

" You are not serious, surely, amica mia, in asking an explanation for 
such a very simple thing. 1 wanted a servant — I have had to put up with 
a half-caste, as you know, ever since I have been here — and you are about 
to dismiss yours. What more natural than that I should offer to take her 
off your hands, voila tout ? " 

** But you did not offer to take her off my hands, Elise, or I should have 
reminded you what a bad servant she is." 

** Pardon, cherie, she can dress hau% can she not? and alter a di'ess if 
necessary ; and surely you would not be the one to speak against her good 
qualities as a nurse." 

** As to the first two accomplishments," replied Rachel, ** I can say noth- 
ing. I disliked her too much from the first day we had her, ever to allow 
her to touch me ; she obeys her orders of course, or no one would keep her ; 
but she does more than she is told. She is intensely oflSlcious, and very 
prying and curious, and " 

**I think I have heard all that before, carissima, or something like it. 
Caroline herself has not a few tales against a certain Uttle lady's temper, 
and " 

** And you can listen to a servant's recital of my faults, true or not, 
Elise ? I did not think so meanly of you. There is not a gentlewoman in 
the land who would dare to say a second word to me against yourself." 

" I never said I permitted it, petite." 

** No, but you can take her into your service after it, and keep her about 
your own person. What can the woman think but that you agree with her, 
and side against me ? " 

Elise Arundel lifted her white shoulders in contempt. 

"What does it signify what a servant thinks or does not think?" she 
said. 

"Nothing to me," rejoined Rachel, "as I have often shown her; but I 
thought you cared for me too much, EHse, to have a person about you who 
you know I hate, and who, you strongly suspect, hates me." 

"Oh, fal lal, nonsense!" exclaimed Mrs. Arandel, in a do-away- with- 
the-matter style. " I am sure Mrs. Wilson knows her duty a great deal 
too well to hate you, or any lady who has employed her. And as for 
yourself, darling, it's only a prejudice on yom- part against the poor 
woman, a little jealousy, I am afraid, because the poor dear pater thought 
a good deal about her. Now, confess, is it not so ? " 

But Rachel was silent. 

" Come, my dear girl," continued her bosom friend, in a coaxing voice, 
as she came nearer to Rachel and commenced caressing her. "Look at ' 
the matter in a reasonable light. 1 couldn't have gone on board ship very 
well without a sei-vant, and all those children upstairs to look after, and it 
was convenient for me, to say tlie least of it, to get Caroline Wilson. 
Come, cherie, make it up with your own Elise, or you will make her look 
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as miserable as yourself." And she coaxed and wheedled the pale lips 
into giving her a half smile and a kiss, and then the matter was supposed 
to be amicably settled between them. 

** Only promise me, Elise, that that creature is not allowed to come about 
my bed-room, or I shall have to vacate your house* and go to Mi*s. Marsh 
or Mrs. Williams." 

For the offers of harborage to the orphaned girl had been many and 
pressing, and she had little^reason to complain of want of hospitality or 
kindness. But her own particular friend was vehement in her assurances 
that nothing and nobody should be allowed to vex or disturb her dear 
Rachel as long as she chose to remain with them ; and entreated her again 
and again to think no more of the unlucky circumstance than she herself 
had done in bringing it about. And Rachel promised, meaning what she 
said, and tried hard in consequence, to believe that her dear Elise was 
perfectly sincere, and that it had been an unfortunate necessity, and 
nothing more, that had compelled her to engaffo Caroline Wilson as her 
personal attendant. For two days after that sne never saw the woman, 
even about the house, and caught herself wondering more than once where 
she was hidden, or what had become of her. But yet her name alone was 
so odious to Rachel that she never mentioned the subject, or her sui-prise 
at it, although she could not forget that Caroline Wilson was near her. 
She never entered her room, where the different articles about to be put 
into her trunks lay in many a confused medley, without running her eye 
quickly over the various groups to see if they had been moved or in any 
way meddled with. She never woke in the night and heard the slightest 
noise, the breeze, may be, getting up from the sea, and rattling the laths 
of the Venetians against one anotner, or the cry of some large bat or 
night-bird attracted by the light wliich she burned, without sittinor up in 
bed and holding her breath and listening to hear the rustle of a £*ess or 
the creaking of a shoe. 

She often reproached herself for these suspicions ; calling herself weak, 
unjust, and unnecessarily wary : but still they returned, and still, as every 
night drew on, she felt that she was not safe from scrutiny, and perhaps 
theft. 

Once, as she roused herself suddenly from sleep, with her father's name 
upon her lips, she was confident that she had heard a sound,, as of some 
article dropped upon the floor, and, at the same time, saw the glimmer of 
something white which passed by her side and was gone. She could only 
have fancied or dreamt it, however, for, springing out of bed, she found 
her room empty and her lamp extinguished, and (when she had lighted it 
again) everything in its place as usual. "No — stay — here was a work- 
box overturned, but that may have been done before she went to rest, for 
she had retired early that ni^ht, and very weary. As she stooped to re- 
place the fallen box she heard the handle of the door on the opposite side 
of the house turned once or twice, and apparently ineffectually. She 
sprung to her own door at once, and saw (oh ! how Rachel hated herself 
for the misgiving which had prompted her to believe it Caroline Wilson,) 
only her dear Elise trying to regain her bedroom, the portals of which 
were not in such satisfactory order as could have been desired. When she 
saw Rachel's figure, white-robed like her own, she gave a littie start, and 
then re-advanced to the table. In one hand she held a lighted taper and 
in the other a p'ocket-handkerchief. 

** My dear child," she exclaimed, ** I hope I have not frightened you. I 
have been suffering agonies all night with the toothache, and not liking to 
disturb dear Jack^ came out to tiy and find the laudanum for myself, and 
the wind has blown my stupid door to, and I cannot open it." 

** Have you got the laudanum ? " demanded Rachel, thinking that of the 
greatest consequence. 

•« Well, no, I cannot find it." 

" I thought you kept all your medicines in the chest in your bed- 
room." 

But poor Mrs. Arundel's toothache came on so violently at this juncture, 
that she could only put her handkerchief to. her face and groan; and the 
sound of talking having disturbed her husband, his footsteps were heard 
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approaching the scene of conference, and Rachel had nothing to do but to 
beat a hasty retreat to her bedroom again. 

When there, although Mrs. Arundel's toothache and the refractory door 
were sufficient to account for the noise she heard, and the sea-breeze com- 
ing in at the window may have blown out her light, she still could not dis- 
miss from her mind the foolish idea that the shadow she had seen flit past 
her bedside was not all due to her ima^nation, and that, although she 
would not hint sueh a thing to her friend lor worlds, Caroline Wilson, had, 
in some mysterious manner, visited her room tfiat night. 

But her doubts on the subject received a far sti'onger confirmation a few 
days later, and in which they were assisted by the words of Mrs. Arundel 
Jierself. It was the day week of her father's death, and Elise had per- 
suaded Rachel to take a short di'ive with Major Arundel in the pony- 
ghaeton, excusing herself from accompanying tnem on the score of a bad 
eadache and unusual lassitude. Rachel was glad to go. The company 
of poor old Jack was very congenial to her feelings, and, this bein^ the 
first time she had left the house, the evening air unusually inviting. 
Major Arundel avoided the general thoroughfares, and drove her gent^T 
• along some of the by-roads that led away from the town and its insig- 
nificant bustle into the quiet country, and there they talked of him who 
was gone, in a manner that, until then, Rachel had been unable to speak 
to any one in. They stayed out late in consequence, and they came home 
by a back path, an^fious still to escape observation if possible, by which 
means they arrived at the stables before the house, and having left Major 
Arundel there with the pony-phaeton, Rachel walked quietly up the garden 
path alone, and her light step was through the sitting-roonas and in her 
own apartment before any of the inmates of the hou^e heard her enter. 
It was now dusk, and, to her surprise, there was a li^ht burning there, and 
a figure seated before the table, which rose up withi a hasty cry as she 
turned the handle of the door, and discovered the startled face of Eliza 
Arundel. Her hand was full of papers — old letters, memoranda, and 
bills, and before her was Rachel's desk, wide open, and with half its con- 
tents turned out upon the table. She stood where she had risen, deadly 
pale, staring at Rachel as if she wa^ an apparition, and seemed for the 
moment to have lost the use of her tongue. 

Rachel looked at her rifled desk, at the overturned papers and scattered 
notes, and her thoughts flew at once to Caroline Wilson. 

** Good heavens, Elise 1 then that woman, Wilson, has been at my papers 
after all." 

As she heard the suggestion a look of intense relief passed over the 
features of Eliza ArundS, and from pallor her cheeks assumed a bri^t 
scai'let flush as she quickly replied, 

** Yes, my dear Rachel. What can you think of finding me thus amongst 
your belongings ? but I had hoped to replace them before you anived. My 
dear child, I am afraid it is true ; some one has ceitainly been at your desk. 
As I passed by the verandah window I heard a noise as of footsteps in 
your room, and knowing your dislike to anything being touched, I looked 
m, and only saw your desk left open, with all its contents lying about. I 
came round directly, but whoever it was escaped, so I was about to i-e- 
arrange them. I have been trying to think who it could have been who 
had the impertinence to do it." 

"Who it could have been," repeated Rachel, contenaptuously, "who 
should it have been, but your delightful waiting-woman, Caroline Wilson. 
I told you what she was. She will open your desk in the same manner the 
first time it suits her convenience to do so. Don't take the trouble to re- 
arrange them, Elise ; I can do that, and I will lock the desk up in one of 
my trunks to-night. She shall not get another look at it any way ; so I 
hope she made the most of this one. How foolish of me to have left my 
keys about." 

** Yes, it is very imprudent, dearest child," returned Mrs. Arundel, who 
had quite recovered from the fright Rachel's sudden entrance had occa- 
sioned Jier ; ** you mustn't do it again ; but you are such a thoughtless little 
creature. Shall you dress for .dinner to-niffht, darling ? " 

The ** darling" thought she would not Sress for dmner that evening if 
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* 
her dear Elise would excuse her, and then her friend left her alone. Rach- 
el was more indignant than vexed about her desk having been opened ; 
for there happened to be nothing of consequence in it, except a tew old 
letters of her father's, and they were all safe. It was only what she had 
suspected all along of Caroline Wilson, and she should have been more on 
her guard against ner. But she was really surprised, for she had ima.o^ined 
that the woman was not living in the house at the present moment. WhUst 
they were at dinner that evening, Cecil Craven walked in. 

** Have you heard the news ? " he inquired. 

No : no one had heard the news. 

** The relief transport is telegraphed." 

"Is it, really?" 

* * Really and truly — mail-steamer, also. Now, ladies, you'll have enough 
to do." 

This news was received by the members of the party with very different 
feelings. Major Aninders Noughts flew immediately to the men under his 
conmiand. 

* *• It will be hot work to get them all on board. Craven. I must go up to 
the colonel's after, dinner and hear his orders." 

Mrs. Arundel's mind was entirely occupied with the idea of how many 
trunks there were still to pack, and whether they were likely to get all the 
clothes home from the wash in time ; whilst Rachel could only remembeifr 
with a warmer sensation of pleasure than she had experienced for the last 
few weeks, that the regiment must really embark in the course of a couple 
of days, and that there was now no doubt but that she should perform the 
voyage home, as she had so much wished to do, in the company of her reg- 
imental friends. She forgot Caroline Wilson and her disordered desk — 
she forgot even tiie parting which lay at the end of that voyage, and the 
probabilities of no other than her husband meeting her at Southampton or 
Gravesend ; she only remembered, with a return of the old enthusiastic ex- 
citement and careless forgetfulness of everything unpleasant in the dolight 
of the moment, that what she had so long desired had nearly come to pass, 
and that there could be no doubt of its fulfilment. 

" Shall I tell Wilson to send up his wife to you to-night, my dear?" in- 
quired Major Arundel, as he stood ready accoutred for his after-dinner visit 
to the colonel; ** she will be useful to you in packing. We shall have to 
start by sunrise on Thursday next, if I am not much mistaken." 

"Yes — do — if her own boxes are ready," answered Mrs. Arundel, 
growing veiy red as she said so. 

But Rachel could have no suspicions in a quarter where she loved. These 
signs and signals rushed back upon her memory in after-hours and bathed 
the past in a flood of daylight ; but at the moment they bore no significance 
for her. She looked at her friend as the major took his departure, and said 
quietly, ** Has Caroline been staying at her own house, Elise ? " 

**Yes," was the rather hesitating reply; "the fact is, I sent her home 
chiefly on your account" (which was a romance, for Mrs. Wilson had asked 
for and obtained leave to prepare for the expected voyage) . 

" Thank you dear," said Rachel, as she stepped to Mrs. Arundel's side 
and kissed her. She felt quite grateful for this proof of Elise's solicitude 
tiiat the feelings of her friend should Tbe respected, even at the expense of 
her own convenience. 

" But then," continued Rachel, " how could it have been her who opened 
my desk this afliernoon ? " 

Mrs. Arundel's large blue eyes dilated wide with innocent amazement. 

"How, indeed! Could it have been Mary, Rachel?" naming the chil- 
dren's nurse, a half-caste Portuguese girl. 

" Scarcely," answered Rachel, " considering that she cannot read ; and, 
putting that aside, could have no possible interest in my letters. Mrs. Wil- 
son may have walked up from the barracks on pm-pose. She is quite ca- 
pable of doing so. But pray let us change the subject, Elise ; I dislike even 
talking of that woman. When is the transport likely to be in. Captain 
. Craven? " she asked of that gentleman, who, not having accompanied Ma- 
jor Arundel to the colonel's, had been enjoying a cigar m the verandah. 

"Perhaps to-night; perhaps to-morrow morning," he replied. "She 
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was si^alled at six 6'clock. -.If she makes sufficient way she will anchor 
to-ni^ht ; if not, she will put in the first thing to-morrow. The mail-steam- 
er is in. Did you not hear the ffuns? " 

** I am afraid none of the 3rd will have much interest to spare for the 
mail-steamer this time," said Mrs. Arundel;. ** we shall be able to answer 
our letters in person. I must leave you, Rachel, to do the honors of coffee 
to Captain Craven to-night, for if there is one orde^ to give, there are fifty. 
Send me a cup into my room, dear, and don't expect to see me again this 
evening." 

** I shall come and help you by-and-by," was the reply, as Mrs. Arundel 
left them to themselves. 

** I am so sony I never foimd your gold stud, Cecil," said Rachel, draw- 
ing her chair close to his, as scjon as they were alone, and speaking low ; 
** but I searched for it everywhere without success. It is the most extraor- 
dinary thing where it can have rolled away to." 

** Never mind," said Cecil Craven, with that true politeness which tries 
to set every one at their ease. ** I dare say I dropped it somewhere out of 
doors. I am a very careless fellow. Don't think anything more about il, 
Rachel ; " and he laid his hand on hers a* he -spoke. 

" 1 beg your pardon ; is this Major Arundel's house ? " said a voice from 
the verandah. 

They turned their heads simultaneously in that direction, and saw the 
fi^re of a man standing on the threshola, wrapped in a rough coat, and 
with a naval cap over his eyes, which, when he distinguished the figure of 
a lady in the lighted room, he immediately doffed. 

** This is Major Arundel's, but he is not at home," replied Captain Crav- 
en. "Do you want anything with him ? " 

** I have just arrived by the mail steamer," said the stranger, advancing 
into the room with a slight bow ; ** I came here to see Mrs. Norreys, who, 
I understand, is on a visit to Mrs. Arundel. If this is the case, will you 
kindly let her know that her husband, Raymond Norreys, is waiting to see 
her?" 



CHAPTER IX. 

ONE FLESH. 

She had been sitting with her back towards the verandah and the strang- 
er's face, but as she heard his last words Rachel rose tremblingly and 
confronted him. She had just assumed the mourning for her father, and as 
she stood before him, her slight fi^ire looking slighter from her black ap- 
parel, her face, pale from the intelligence she had so suddenly heard, her 
waving chestnut hair all gathered behind her head in one large knot, Ray- 
mond Non*eys could scarcely associate her appearance with the remembrance 
of the gii-1 he had parted from, who had possessed the brightest of eyes and 
cheeks, and curhn^ hair falling in tangled masses about her shoulders. 

But he had heara the news of Dr. Browne's death immediately upon his 
landing and he knew this pale girl in mourning must be iho wife he had 
thought of meeting so ardently and so long. 

**Is this my wSe?" he exclaimed, advancing towards her. "Rachel, 
dearest, don't you know me ? " 

She did not speak, or move one step to greet him. No I she had no 
recollection of this bright intelligent face which was looking so earnestly 
into hers — of those dark eyes beaming so affectionately upon her. She 
could only stare at him, struck with amazement, and feel that her husband 
was a stranger. 

Cecil Craven had merely said, ** This is Mrs. Norreys, sir. I will inform 
Mrs. Arundel of your arrival," before he had made his escape. He felt a 
scene was coming, and entertained a horror for anything of the kind, 5e 
bore down upon Mrs. Arundel with th^ astounding news that Mrs. Nor- 
reys' husband had arrived, sui'prising that lady m a most unbecoming 
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dressing-gown, which she had quickly to change before she could appear to 
welcome the new comer. 

*• Go into the drawing-room as soon as you can," urged Captain Craven, 
** or there'll be a row. Norreys looks a regular fire-eater, and Rachel is 
staring at him and saying nothing. Make naste, there's a good creature, 
and save her from it ! " 

**Save her from what?" demanded Mrs. Arundel in a sharp tone; for 
this solicitude for Rachel on Cecil Craven's part was anything but gratify- 
ing to her feelings. •* You seem to forget, Craven, that the man is her hus- 
band. Rachel has made her bed, and slie must lie on it. However, I will 
I'eally go as soon as 1 have changed my dress." 

** Do," he rejoined; -'for I dare not go back. I am off to the colonel's. 
Good-night ! " . ' 

And in tlie meanwhile the husband atid wife had stood for some minutoi 
and looked at one another. Raymond saw her tremor and distress, and 
attributed thom at first chiefly to the adverse circumstances under wliich 
their re-union was taking place ; but when she still remained silent, he re- 
peated his question : — 

** Don't you remember me, darling? — your own husband, whom you 
married in Littleham Church? Ah Rachel! what a long, long time ago 
that seems ! " 

He drew nearer, and put his arms around her as he spoke, and she felt 
. that she must say something, or tell him all by her silence. And so the 
faltering words dropped from her tongue : — 

'* Oh, I am so unhappy ! " 

** My dear one," he exclaimed, ** I heard it all at the hotel just now. I 
am so sorry, dear Rachel ! I wish to heaven I could have been with you a 
week or two ago, that I might have comforted you through that sad time. 
My bird ! it was hard you should be left alone to suffer ; but, for my part, 
it could not have been otherwise. I only arrived in England a fortnight 
ago, and this was the first steamer that has left for the Rock since." 

Still running on, thankful to have in his arms what he had so longed and 
hoped for, Raymond forgot to notice that no syllables of welcome or re- 
joicing fell from her tongue, and that she only shuddered in his embrace 
and was silent. 

** How cold you are, dear," he said, kissing her as he spoke ; ** and why 
— how is this? You are trembling. Have you been very unhappy with- 
out me all these weary years, Rachel? — have you longed for me as I have 
longed for you ? Well, never mind, they are over at last. You are not 
much altered, now I come to look at you, dear girl I You are pale and 
thin, but, please God, the change to England will set you up again, and I 
shall have my rose a damask rose before the winter sets in." 

.But here he was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Arundel. As her 
ffi-acious **Mr. Norreys, I believe," was heard, Rachel turned with a cry 
from her husband's embrace, and rushed into the arms of her friend. 

** Eh, bien cherie, qu'avez-vous ? " demanded that lady, as she patted 
Rachel's bent head with an air of reproach, and acknowledged Raymond 
Korreys' bow with another inclination of her own. ** We are very j)leased 
to see you, Mr. Norreys, though we scarcely expected you so soon. I think 
you have taken my little friend here rather too much by surprise. Now, 
Rachel darling, show Mr. Norreys what a woman you can be, and go and 
pour out the coffee for me." 

She had flown to the shelter of her friend's bosom, believing it to be a 
shelter. She did not like being spoken to as if she were a child, and driven 
thence as though she had no business there. She passed her hand proudly 



over her moistened eyes, and reared her stately young head and crossed 
the room to where the coffee equipage was laid out, her husband'i 
following her moving figure admiringly as she did so, 



And then he commenced to thank Mrs. Arundel for her care of, and kmd- 
ncss to, his wife during his absence. Even in the midst of her huny and 
distress Rachel could not help pausing to admire the ease witli which he 
chose his language, and the thorough-bred air which hung about him as he 
gracefully made tills acknowledgment, impressing both his hearers as he 
aid so with the conviction that he cousidored hims?U' tl\^ owVs ^"^^ '^v'wx^ 
7 
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whom such acknowledgment was due. Mrs. Arundel seemed wonderfully 
taken by his address. Iler answers were most gracious. She was only too 
glad to have been of any use to dear Rachel, and she hoped that Mr. Nor- 
reys would consider himself their guest also until such time as the regiment 
left Gibraltar, which, perhaps he had heard, would be almost immecliately. 

Mr. Norreys was perfectly aware of it. ** In fact," he continued, ** we 
came alongside of the transport-steamer almost all the way, and only 
passed her this afternoon. She will anchor to-morrow mominy." 

** Then I shall consider you my guest until we start," said A&s. Arundel, 
with her sweetest smile. 

** You are veiy kind," returned Raymond Norreys, ** but I could not 
think of putting you to such inconvenience, and have already engaged 
rooms at the hotel. I dare say we, shall be in England almost as soon as 
yourselves, for the mail-steamer is' expected from Malta, I hear, in a few 
days." 

Smash ! Down came the coffee-cup from Rachel's unsteady hand as the 
words left her husband's lips, and the next moment she sat down in the 
chair next to her, and began to cry bitterly. 

*' Oh ! I must go in the transport," she "said, vehemently ; " I must go in 
the transport. 1 cannot go in the steamer. Oh, Elise ! keep me with you." 

They had both started from their seats as the noise of the falling china 
rousecf them, and were at her side together. 

"Rachel, dearest, what is the matter .P" exclaimed Raymond Non-eys, 
his face all alight with love and anxiety to learn the reason of her sudden 
distress. 

** Mr. Norreys, would you oblige me by calling the servant? he is proba- 
bl^only at the back of the house," said Mrs. Arundel hastily ; and then as 
Raymond rather unwillingly obeyed her behest, she added in a lower and 
an^ry tone to Rachel — ** Rachel ! what are you making such a fool of your- 
sell for ? Do you want to let the whole nation know that you have a pen- 
chant for Cecil CraVen? I gave you credit for greater sense. I feel quite 
ashamed of you. Come, rouse yourself." 

The remedy was harsh, but effectual, and no second dose of it was need- 
ed." Rachel started at her friend's insinuation. The words **for shame" 
burst from her own indignant lips ; and then she rose, shook off the touch 
of Mrs. Arundel's hand, and diied her eyes. When her husband returned, 
she was looking herself again, and he thought no more of the little out- 
burst. 

After all, it was but natural she should wish to go with her old friends — 
very natm-al and very proper ; but he would soon make her forget the loss 
of them. But she seemed never to have realized until now what the com- 
ing back of this unknown husband woidd prove to her ; it had certainly 
never struck her mind until that moment, when the coffee-cup fell, that all 
her hopes of returning to England with the dear old 3rd were like it — 
smashed. Of course she could not go with them now. She would have 
possessed no right to a passage before, though, left alone as she was, they 
would have accorded her one through courtesy. But now, with a Jiusband 
to look after and provide for her, there would be no such excuse. The dis- 
appointment was bitter ; but still more so was the thought that Elise, and 
at such a time, could use unldnd words towards her. She might feel for 
her ; she, who knew all. , And she had said something, also, that Rachel 
found still more difficult to forget or forgive. She had coupled he;* name 
with Cecil Craven's in a manner which forbade her keeping silence on the 
subject any more. And as the young wife sat a little apart by herself, mus- 
ing gloomily on these things, Mrs. Arundel was trying to make her defec- 
tion pass unobserved by Raymond Norreys, or she appeared to be doing so. 
She attempted excuses for Rachel to Rachel's husband which galled the 
youQg man's spirit, and made hini like his wife's bosom fnend less than he 
had done at first. She hinted at her having several friends in the regiment 
to whom she was very much attached, and, consequently, it distressed'her 
to leave them, even for such a happy occasion as the present. What friends ? 
Mr. Norreys had imagined that Mrs, Arundel was herself his ^v-ife's most 
intimate lady friend. 

Oh I lady friend I Yes, certainly, so she was ; but there were otlicrs — . 
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Now, Mr. Norreys mustn^t looked so shocked, for it was nothing out of the 
' common way ; tney, ladies^ in foreign stations, did vei-y dreadful things 
sometimes, mere was no doubt, and went the length of making friends of 
gentlemen occasionally, but then, just consider the lack of female society iu 
such places ; that must be-theu* excuse. 

Had Mrs. Arundel, then, any such very intimate gentlemen friends her- 
self? Now, who said very ? Ah ! she saw Mr. Norreys was a very dang:er- 
ous man to tell secrets to, and she must be careful what sliij said. I3ut 
would she answer his question ? Well, then, no ! perhaps she had not ; but 
consider the difference in their positions. She had a husband to look after 
her, and children to engage her attention. (Here Mrs. ArundePs face as- 
sumed the pensive and tender maternal expression which it always wore 
when spealung of her children to strangers.) 

Ah ! Mr. Norreys little knew how a mother's time was taken uj). . Dear 
Rachel might know some day, and she would find then she had veiy little 
to spare for anything else. Now, Mr. Norreys must not go and make more 
out of what she had said than was really meant, or fancy her ** chere pet- 
ite " was light or frivolous. She was very fond of Rachel, devotedly .so ; 
that was, perhaps, why she scolded her oftener than she had need to do. 
Oh, she was a dear creature ! A sweet gu-1 ! Such a general favorite f 
Quite the pet of the reffiment ! They^ should miss her terribly in the 3rd 
when she was gone. And such a spfrit ! Might Mrs. Arundel suggest to 
Mr. Norreys to be very gentle and lenient with her at first .^ Her poor 

JTather had indulged her veiy much there was no doubt. If he had not 

well, well, it was of no use talking now about what miglit have been, was 
it ? and Mr. Norreys must think no more of anything she had said than he 
would of any other woman's chatter. They were privileged nuisances, 
wei*e they not? with a deprecatory smile, which was intended as a chal- 
lenge for her hearer to commence a fierce denial of the charge. But, privi- 
leged or not, Raymond felt Mrs. Arundel to be so thorough a nuisance at 
that particular moment that he had not the conscience to deny her affirma- 
tion. He had been very restless imder the last half of her harangue. He 
had fidgeted on his chair, and turned his eyes a dozen times to where Ra- 
chel sat upon the sofa with drooping head, and wrapt in earnest thought. 
He did not admire being recommended by this lady, whom he had only 
known an hour, to be gentle and tender to Ids young wife. He, who haa 
flown to Gibraltar burning with love for her ; only anxious to be allowed to 
make her his life's happiness by his own devotion. He, who was now only 
restlessly awaiting the moment when, he should get her \yy herself, and see 
all the shy timidity she now displayed, charmingly provoking as it was, 
melt away beneath her wish to make him fully understand how much she 
loved him. So he replied rather ctirtly to Mrs. Arundel's hints and entreat- 
ies, and ended by summarily producing his watch, and remarking aloud that 
it was time that they should go. He had a carriage waiting for them at the 
gate, and perhaps Mrs. Arundel would kindly permit what luggage his 
wife could not take witii her to remain until the morning, when ho would 
send for it. 

Mrs. Arundel was agreeable to everything, and Rachel, who had been 
roused from her reverie by the colloquy, stood up, and prepared to seek 
her room, closely followed by her friend. But as they fojind themselves 
alone, Mrs. Arundel was startled by Rachel turning roimd with sudden 
warmth, and asking her the direct question — 

** Elise, what did you mean, by saying I have 9, penchant for Cecil Crav- 
en?" 

** Just what I said, darlinff," laughed Mrs. Arundel, merrily, **you have 
9, penchant for dear Craven, have you not ? you like him ? " 

** Yes ; but from the manner you said it, one would have thought '.' 

"What, cherie?" 

Rachel was silent. 

^* Come, dear gu-l,'! added Mrs. Arundel^ coaxingly, ** you are fighting 
with shadows to-night! I spoke harshly, I am aware, because I didn't 
know what you might be going to say next, and every one might not view 
your little fancies in the same light that I do ; but I did it with the best in- 
tuitions, Rachel, otherwise you might have made a ^eviw^^^xAWx.^QTcwj^ 
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angry. Whatever you may think of your husband, my dear, never let him 
know it — that's the only safe rule in married life. Those things in the bag 
will be quite enough for to-night, Rachel, and I will send on.Sie boxes to- 
morrow. Addio carissima ! and don't be a goose." 

And this was all the parting comfort her bosom friend had to give her : 
this was the sum total of the advice — the hope and the assurance that Ra- 
chel received in this the hour of, perhaps, her sorest need. As soon as she 
had re-entered the drawing-room, her husband took the ba^ from her, and 
shaking hands with Mrs. Ai-undel, drew Rachel's arm withm his own, and 
led her down to the carriage which was waiting for them. 

** I don't much like your friend, Rachel," he commenced to say, as they 
began their journey to the hotel, but the rattling of the wheels, and the 
jolting down the steep hill was so great, that it made conversation almost 
impossible. So Raymond tried another means of communication, and 
essayed to take her hand within his own, but Rachel drew it away ner- 
vously, and shrunk into the further comer of the vehicle, so he said and 
did no. more until they had arrived at their destination. 

But then, when they found themselves in a well-lighted and comfortable 
private room and screened from all observation, he, first removing -with the 
tenderest care her hat and cloak, took both her hands in his own, and 
bringing her before him in such a position that he could not fail to see her 
face, he said — 

** Now, my little girl, we are alone at last ; and you will no longer be too 
shy to tell me that you love me, and are glad to see me back again." 

But she turned her head rather to one side, and looked away from him, 
without a word. 

** Rachel," said the young husband again, and rather hurriedly, " tell me 
that you love me, dearest, or only look it, if you will not speak. I have 
come a long way to procure the happiness of hearing those words a few 
days earlier." 

But still there was no answer. A lie rose once to her trembling lips, 
but was choked back again by the force of habitual truth in her heart, and 
she was silent. Then he grew alarmed, and half angry. 

" For Heaven's sake, speak ! " he said, releasing her hands from his, and 
pacing the room hastily ; ** say something, if only to tell me I have deceived 
myself; Rachel do you love me, or do you not? " 

" How can you expect it? " she said in a low tone. 

**My God!" exclaimed Raymond Norreys — and^for a moment, said no 
more. But then he added passionately, " How can I expect it ? I expect 
it by the love in my own heart, which has been faithful to your image 
through five long years. 1 expect it by the oath you swore at the altar to 
keep to me — and me only." 

** I have kept to you," she replied, slowly. 

" Yes ; in the letter, I conclude so ; if you had not — ^" he exclaimed, and a 
dark expression passed over his face as he said the words, that showed 
there was blood within him that could be dangerous if need be ; ** but it is 
idle to speak of such a contingency : I had hoped for more than that from 
you, Rachel! I have longed for this hour — I have prayed for it. I have 
even wept for it, and I hold my much-desired future in my grasp this day, 
only to hear you ask how I can expect that you should love me ! " 

** Raymona ! " said Rachel, gaining courage to speak from the exhibition 
of his despair; "Raymond, you married me, a child, not knowing what I 
liked or did not like. You left me for five years to grow a woman, with 
tastes maturing every day, and fancies changing. You left me to forget 
even your features. Before Heaven ! " she said, as passionately as himself, 
** if you had not spoken your name this night, I should have received you 
as a stranger. How can you expect to have a woman's love from a woman 
you have never won ? " 

He groaned audibly as she said the words. 

** I was a fool to expect it," he replied ; " a fool to cherish a man^s lof e 
for you. Is it possible you have quite forgotten what you once felt for 
me?" 

** Forgotten it," she exclaimed, her old excitement lighting up her face, 
and making her appear twice as chai*ming in her husband's eyes as she had 
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done yet; "I tell you, I had forgotten even your featiiros. You stand 
before me now as a newly-made acquaintance. Judge if 1 can welcome 
you as a husband should be welcomed ! Forgotten ! " she r(»})<'atcd bitterly ; 
'* I have often wished that I could have forgotten that 1 livod. I have 
dreaded your return for months past. I have hoped and prayed against 
what you say you have prayed for. I wonder why I tell yoa this ! Thad 
no intention ot telling it until you pressed me. It has come — and I know 
there is no escape for me — I have left those Ido love, and accompanied 
you here to be your wife. I shall try to do my' duty to you, Raymond, but 
do not demand more from me. You cannot force me to love you ; don't 
make me do the other thing. You asked me for tlie truth, and you have it. 
I do not love you — I do not believe I ever shall.'J 

But the last words were added in a lower key, and almost inaudibly. 

** Rather a bitter truth ! " he replied, with a dash of sarcasm in his calm- 
ness which was very sad to listen to ; ** rather a bitter truth ! but I thank 
you for it, Rachel, all the same. Perhaps it is better I should know the 
worst at once than that my wife should play the hypocrite to me. But you 
mistake if you imagine that I am a man to take the letter from you without 
the spirit of your auty. It is t»ue that I could claim you for my wife if I 
chose to do it; that I came here so to claim you ; but the casket would b*e 
worth little to me, Rachel, without the jewel of your love. I married you 
when you were far too young (God forgive me for the unintentional wrong 
I did you !) and I see now the mistake I made, and that if 1 had waited to 
woo you now, you would, probably, with your maturer taste, have never 
been won by me. But the mistake was made, and it is i rremedj^ Je. - "* m ./ 
You have lived too long under the protection of my name for us to separate ^ 

without bringing a great scandal upon it and you, which 1 am naturally 
anxious to* avoid. (Be^des which, what would you do, poor child ! alone 
as you now are in the world, witliout a protector of some sort P) There- 
fore, let me still protect you, Rachel, with the name of husband ; let me 
still have the gratification of feeling that I am near you to contribute to 
your comfort, I hope, and certainly to your convenience, and I will ask 
for nothing more ." 

She started, blushed crimson, and looked towards him, doubtingly. 

*iJ)o not fear to misapprehend my meaning," he said, gently ; ** we are, 
at least so far one in interests that I may speak plainly to you. When 
your poor fq-ther (he is fortunate not to have lived to see this day) ." 

**Oh, I thank God that he didn't!" inteiTupted the girl, niidst heavy 
tears. 

** When your father sanctioned our marriage, Rachel, it was on this con- 
dition — that I went to sea for another cruise, and did not claim my wife 
until I returned from it ; it might have been only three years — it has proved 
to be five. Weaiy years they have been to me, and would have been still 
wearier, doubtless, could -I have guessed what waited to gi'cet me at their 
close ; but we will not speak of that again. You did not wish to wound 
me, I am sure ; and truth, however hard, is dearer to me at any time than 
a specious lie. But your father would never have permitted our imprudent 
marriage to remain disannulled had he imagined that when 1 returned to 
claim my wife she would have learned to hate me." 

Here her hands went up, as if in feeble remonstrance or denial of the 
charge, but he took no notice of them. 

** Therefore I will not claim you as my w]fe until you love me as he 
thought you would. I will never claim you, Rachel, until you come of your 
own free will, and put those dear hantls in mine, and tell me witli your 
eyes, which I feel are honest and could not look a lie, tlfat I am the one 
man in all the world who you would choose to be your husband. And I 
will wait patiently, and believe, until death robs me of the hope, that tliat 
day may be shining for nie in the future, even now ! If I could do more 
for you, poor girl ! " he added, s<uTowfully, "I would, but that is, I am 
afraid, impossible-^ only believe that I am willing to do as much as I can ; 
and look upon me, Rachel, as a friend — as a brother, if you will; and do 
not be afraid lest I shall mistake your friendship (if you can give it me) 
for love, and take advantage of it. And be assured that in all things I shall 
' only seek your comfort as theii* end, and ea^d-aAi^ m \Xiia — \5aa.\»^\ka^\iSi5b 
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passed between us this night be kept a secret for ourselves alone. It will 
be best so ; will it not ? " 

** Much best," she answered through her sobs. 

** And one thing more, Rachel," he said, as he drew nearer to her : ** try 
to be happy my dear, as far as in you lies : and do not let me think that I 
have been the means of destroying all that makes life bearable for us 
both." 

And as she raised her eyes to try to thank him for his generous forbear- 
ance they encountered his, and his were full of tears. 



CHAPTER X. 

DTTBODUCES US TO CRAVEN COUBT. 

The dinner-hour at Craven Court was seven o'clock, but it was now a 
quarter past that time, and the second bell had not yet sounded. Mrs. 
Craven rang that of the drawing-room rather impatiently, and asked the 
reason of the delay. 

*• Mr. Northland is not in yet, ma'am." 

*-Oh," ejaculated the mistress Df the house, as if the circumstance was 
nothing out of the common way, and the excuse i)orfectly valid. But Lady 
Frances Morgan, a young and frequent visitor of Mrs. Craven's, arched 
her eyebrows in smprise at the nonchalance which her hostess displayed, 
. and re-betook herself to her book with an expression on her face very like 
disdain, to think that ladies should be quietly kept waiting for their dinner 
because a middle-affcd man was forgetful enough to let the usual horn* pass 
unobserved. But Lady Frances was sufficiently intimate with the man- 
ners and customs of Craven Court to know that Mr. Northland was a privi- 
leged person there, and that until he made his appearance no dinner would 
be served ! and. so all she had to do was to pray for his speedy return. In 
the meanwhile she read her book, and thought it (the foregoing circum- 
stance, not the volume) ** very tiresome." 

Other people had thought about it before her, and voted it not only tire- 
some but strange ; for Mrs. Craven was not a woman to defer to most of 
the fancies of her guests — in fact, if any one else but ** Cousin Gus" (as 
she invariably styled Mr. NoiUiland) presumed to disturb the regularity of 
her meals she was wont to be veiy much disturbed herself; not that Cousin 
Gus could be exactly styled a guest, as he had resided at Craven Court for 
the last five-and-twenty years — indeed, ever since the owner of it had 
given up the ghost. Some of Mrs. Craven's kind friends had hinted that it 
was not at all ijroper that Mr. Northland should take up his quarters under 
the same roof as the young widow ; had raked up long-forgotten stories of 
an old engagement between them, or if not an engagement at least a love- 
making wiiich bid fair to end in one, initil Mr. Craven came with his thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and separated them. 

Some had shaken their heads, and said it was a i)ity Mrs. Craven did not 
marry her handsome cousin, for both young and handsome he was When 
first he became an inmate of her house ; others wondered she did not, but 
these last were strangers only, for every one who knew anything about the 
matter had heard the conditions of the late JVIr. Craven's will, and had no 
wonder to bestow upon it, for the late Mr. Craven, who held a rental of 
something over 1;en thousand a year, and who must have possessed an ink- 
ling during his lifetime that his wife had not married him for love alone, 
had made a provision in his hist testament against her enjoying herself after 
his death, whatever she had done before, by a clause wherein, in the event 
of her re-mamage, every penny of the libei'al settlement he had made upon 
her, as well as the property of Craven Court, should pass into the hands of 
his son's guardians, and be kept in tiTist for* hun until he should come of 
age. If she reVnained a widow, she was amply i)ro\'ided for for life, whilst 
Cecil's income amounted also to several thousands a year ; if she married 
again she was left penniless, not even the possessions she called private being 
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admitted to be legally hers. The opinions upon this voice from the 
grave were various. Old men with gay young wives, and commouplaco 
men with pretty wives, compressed their lips and nodded their licads, and 
said it was a good will, an excellent wiil, and Craven was a man of sense ; 
men secure of the hearts of their bosom-partners, who knew that a mention 
of the probability of their own death would bring tlie ready tears into tlie 
bright eyes, and make the rosy lips they love troml^le, said tlie late Mr. 
Craven was a selfish brute, and it would have sensed him right if lii.s wife 
had bolted from him. Old maids couldn't see what there was to find fault 
with, for Mrs. Craven would be very well off if she remaintnl single, and 
what on earth a woman conld want with a second husband was beyond 
them ; and wives who had lived to bitterly regret the day they beoanie so, 
said the young widow, ought to think herself a very lucky woman, and 
that if she were wise she would be in no hurry to quarrel with the (condi- 
tions of her husband's will. But what the person most interested in the 
arrangement, Mrs, Craven herself, thought of it, no one ever knew, for she 
never discussed the point in public. Evidently she had considered it poli- 
tic, if not pleasant, to comply with its dictates for she was Mrs. C'raven 
still, mistress of Ci'aven Comt, and likely to remain so. When his father 
died, Cecil had been an infant of three or four years old, and it was not for 
a twelvemonth after that event that Mr. Northland had paid his first visit to 
his widowed cousin, a visit which was often repeated, and lengthened each 
time, until it only seemed natural that he should take up his abode perma- 
nently in the bedroom which had come to be considered his own. J^ ot that 
he did so with any parade or public notification that he was about to settle 
down for life ; on the contraiy, to the day he first appears in these pages, 
he had alwaj's spoken of himself as a visitor at the Court, and as if his resi- 
dence there was only a temporary one. Cecil Craven was his moUujr's dar- 
ling and delight ; apparently she cared for the welfare of no other creatures 
in the world but this son and ** Cousin Gus." For them she gave up her 
own will and pleasure ; occupied her fingers and her mind, and — waited 
dinner with equanimity. With others she was naturally rather sharp and 
dictatorial in manner, although she was too well-bred often to permit her 
friends to see when she was annoyed. In appearance, altliough now fifty 
years of age, she was universally acknowledged to be still charming. In 
her girlish days she had been a beauty, and had retained her good looks as 
the years advanced, having preserved to perfection her figure, which was 
tall and slight, and the clear white skin with which she used to charm her 
admirers thirty years before, so that these attractions, added to dark eyes 
and hair and regular features, made Mrs. Craven appear ten or fifteen sum- 
mers less than her real age. 

In disposition she was light-hearted and fond of society ; a woman to 
talk to, and also to engage a listener ; in a few words, a woman of the 
world. But for all her gaiety there were moments when those who knew 
Mrs. Craven best, said that she had not always a mind entu-ely at ease ; 
there were times when a dark shadow would suddenly flit across her face, 
althoygbiit might as soon depart; a shadow which told of more than a 
passing annoyance, which bore the burden of a bitter memory, or the re- 
calling of a lost and regretted joy. 

Cecil Craven returned all his mother's love, and apparently with interest, 
for his was an affectionate and out-going heart, though it possessed none of 
the deeper feelings of hers. The news of the anival of the transport 
from Gibraltar, with the 8rd Royal Bays on board, had reached Craven 
Court that morning, and raised a half hope that Cecil himself might make 
one of the party at dinner ; but his mother knew that until'his regiment 
was fairly settled in quarters at Aldershot the senior captain would scarcely 
be spared from the scene of action, and that therefore she must wait pa- 
tiently till he could get leave. But it was tantalizing to think he was so 
near, and yet not with her, for the Court was not far from Weybridge, and 
it was more than a year since her son* had paid his last visit to England. 
But as Mrs. Craven was musing on these things, and contemplating her 
Own fashionably-attired fi^acQ m the glass, another quarter of an hour 
shpped away, and Lady Frances Morgan became impatient. She gave 
something very much like 'a yawn as she closed her book, and addressing 
Mrs. Craven, said — 
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** Do you think Mr. Northland intends coming in to-night, at all?*" 

Which hint was so strong that her hostess comd only ring the bell again, 
and tell the butler he had better send out one of the servants to see if Mr. 
Northland was in the grounds, or anywhere near the Court. 

** Mr. Northland has just come in, ma'am," repUed that dignitary, ** and 
the second bell is about to ring." » 

And indeed at that veyy moment the loud clanging sound was heard. 

"Come along then, Frances," exclaimed Mrs. Craven, gaily.- ** We 
will not wait foy Gus any longer. Take my arm, and I will be your cava- 
lier for this evening." 

And arm-in-arm the ladies descended together to the dining-room, where 
tlie style of ever^^thing denoted that the want of money was a thing un- 
known. Mi-s. Craven took the head of the table, and the chair at the foot 
was reserved for Cousin Gus, who was never displaced from his ordinary 
seat and office of carver at the familv board, even by the ri^Iitful lord of 
the domain, Cecil himself. Before the soup had been carried away, Mr. 
Northland made his appearance, full of apologies for his late an-ival, al- 
though, to judge from the look of self-satisfaction on liis features, he did 
not take his own defection very much to heart. Handsome features they 
still were, though the wreck of what they had been. Of almost the same 
age as his cousin, Mrs. Craven, he appeared much older, from the fact of 
"his hair and beard being plentifully sprinkled with grey. With soft brown 
eyes, a small aquiline nose, and a sweet, womanish, undecided mouth, 
(lustavus Northland, with the weight of half a century upon his brow, 
looked no wiser and no more fit to take care of himself than he had done 
at five-and-twenty, or fifteen. He was exceedingly quiet, almost shy in 
his manners, utterly unable to sustain a conversation, which always dropped 
still-born from his hands ; but very sweet tempered and obliging, caring 
for no particular hobby except smoking, which he pursued to an inordinate 
degree, being seldom seen, except at meals, without his meerschaum in his 
hands. Gentlemanly and polished in his address, he was yet never happy 
in -society ; but lounged about all day in an elaborate dressing-gown and 
smoking cap, in which guise he would haunt the garden, looking more 
like a Turk than an Englishman ; and even when he was attired in ordi- 
nary clothes there was an air of dressing-gown hanging about them, which 
the man carried into everything he said or did. Those who had penetrated 
the depths of Mrs. Craven's clear bright mind and quick understanding 
wondered what she found so reciprocal to her feelings in the intercourse 
she maintained with this supine, inactive intellect, and these opposite 
tastes, for she was bright, lively, and energetic in the extreme. But the 
widow did not associate with lior cousin, and no one who had followed 
and observed them through a single day would have said that she did 
so. 

She watched over him and his interests much in the same manner as she 
had watched over and cared for little Cecil when he was left, some five- 
and-twenty years before, fatherless. Greater minds than hers have taken 
pleasure in the same solicitudes before now, and for the benefit, intlie.eyes 
of the world, of creatures as responsible. If there was j^ deeper feeling 
mixed with her care for Gus Northland — no living soul had any right to 
whisper it, for Mrs. Craven had never confessed to its existence by word 
or look ; and the days for making the subject one of scandal were at last 
happily ended. 

As Mr. Northland began to make his excuses to Lady Frances Morgan, 
on the present occasion, Mrs. Craven cut him short, though not unkindly, 
but as though she feared that he might play his part tamely, and with ill- 
eflfect. 

" Never mind, Gus ; Frances will forgive an old gentleman for once, 
for forgetting the dinner-hour. What have you been doing with yourself 
all the afternoon ? " 

" By Jove ! my dear, I can't say ; 'an afternoon is such a length of timo 
to get rid of; I have been strolling by the lake, and sitting on the grass, 
smoking. Deuced pretty it is down there, too. I wanted you to talk to 
me, Margaret, and then I should have been quite comfoi*table." 

"Why didn't you send for me, or come for me? " she said, looking 
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affectionately at him across the tabic. ** I would have been glad to sit with 
you, Gus, it* I had known you wished it." 

** But we had business to do in Weybridge, Mr. Northland — shopping — 
and we did it," interposed Liwly Frances, with rather an air of deliance at 
that gentleman, a^ if she would say, ** the convenience of otlii*r people 
in this house is to be studied occasionally, sir, as well as your own." 

Cousin Gus laughed. ** By Jove ! that is the only thing you ladies ever 
think about, I do believe ; give you an hour's shopping, and you imagine 
that you have done a good day's work, now don't you P " 

Lady Frances, who was a belle in her own county, and used t^) a great 
deal of homage, resented Mr. Northland's remark, and the conversation 
tlienceforward ran in a very ordinary channel until the dessert was i)laccd 
upon the table, and the little party found themselves alone. Then Mrs. 
Ci'aven, said — 

** I almost hope we may see Cecil, to-night, Gus: if he can get leave 
before the last train starts, he will ceitahdy be here." 

** I am quite anxious to see this famous Cecil," exclaiuKid Lady Frances 
Ikfcrgan, ** though I feel auite ner>^ous of undergoing his lordly scrutuiy, 
since you say he is so fastidious in his tastes." 

•* I do not think you need have any fear, my dear, of what he will think 
of you," remarked Mrs. Craven, significantly. 

**No, by Jove, you needn't," said Gus, with a glance of admiration at 
her blooming contour; for notwithstanding his low appreciation of their 
mental powers, Mr. Northland was a universal admirer when the sex was 
fair. 

And, indeed. Lady Frances had no reason to put down the assurances of 
her friends as empty flattery, for she was a veiy pretty blonde of about 
twenty years of age, with a pink and white complexion, bronze-colored 
hair and eyes, and a plump, trim figure. And Mrs. Craven was exceed- 
ingly anxious that her young guest should look her best in Cecil's eyes, 
whenever he might arrive, and viewed her present becoming attire of blue 
silk with gi'cat complacency, for Cecil's mother had a future for him hatch- 
ing in her brain, a great to-be, in wliich Lady Frances Morgan's aristo- 
cratic bu-th was to be pitted against his thousands, and tlie latter were to 
-win the day. 

** But he must have seen so many different styles of beauty during his 
travels," sighed the girl, who was romantically disposed, and not disin- 
clined already to fall in love with Cecil Craven before she had seen him, 
from the glowing description his mother had given her of his various quali- 
fications; "and our English type must appear very insijnd beside the re- 
membrance of the channs of Spanish ladies." 

** I do not think Cecil has met with many Spanish beauties at Gibraltar," 
replied Mrs. Craven, ** at least not of the best style ; but whenever I have 
heard him compare the ladies he has met abroad with those of his own 
land, his argument has always been in favor of his countrywomen. I am 
sm'e you will like Cecil, Frances, he is so perfectly free from the man- 
nerisms of most young men of the modem age, at the same time that he 
has learnt all that is to be learnt from mixing in the world and good soci- 
ety ; and with it, he is such a home bird ; I do not believe, with all his 
love of gaiety, Cecil is ever really happier than when he is sitting here in 
the evenings quietly with us. Oh ! he is such a fine fellow, and such a 
dear, good son ! " And ^rs. Craven's eyes felt unaccountably moist as 
she spoke of her absent one, and recalled his perfections to her vis- 
itor. 

** Dear Mrs. Craven," said Lady Frances, who had observed the slight 
emotion, ** how very fond you must be of him ! I only wish my mother 
cared half as much for me. I have often thought what a pity it is that you 
have not a daughter to be always at home with you. A daughter would 
have been such a comfort to you, and nearly as loveable as a son, — would 
ahenot.^" 

•• A comfort? I should think she would have been a joy ! a blessing ! an 
angel from heaven ! Oh ! how I wish I had one, — 1 wish I had a daughter 
to love, and cherish and protect, — I wish 1 could have one to keep by me 
8 
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always ! God knows, I should have been a better, happier woi 
am, if lie had given me a daughterybr mysdf,'''' 

She spoke so rapidly, and with so niany tears, that Lady Franc 
barely catcli the import of her wordsl But the girl was inghteneu 
mooa, so unusual and so strange, and did not know what to do oi 
Was this the gay, iiisouciante mistress of the Court, who was always 
eager to forward any amusement, or even to join in it, as a girl might haTc 
been, — certainly as equable in her temperament, as unvarying in her good 
spirits, and as cheerful in general society as any woman of half her age. 
But as Lady Frances was about timidly to approach her friend, and try to 
say something commonplace, she was suq)rised to see Cousin Gus, after 
looking at Mrs. Craven for a few seconds from the opposite side of the ta- 
ble; suddenly rise and seek her side. When there, he put his hands ner- 
vously upon the drooping head and the other round her figure. 

•* Come, dear Margaret," he said, ** you are forgetting yoursijlf. You are 
not alone, — you have your guests with you. Rouse yourself, my dear, — 
remember where you are. Come, Meg, be calm — for my sake." 

He seemed to hesitate at first whether he should put in tlie last clause ; 
but when he had decided, he said it fiimly. Lady Frances was taken by 
surprise. He no longer looked like the indolent, fine gentleman, who ap- 
peared indifferent to everything but his pij^e and his dinner. On the con- 
trary, his voice was more than persuasive : it had in it almost an air of 
commartd, notwithstanding that his words were so gentle ; and when he had 
concluded his speech, he put his hands beneath his cousin's arms, and 
forciljly raised her into an upright position. 

Stranger still, Mrs. Craven did not seem to resent the action, nor to think 
it out of the common way. She did as Cousin Gus desired her : she sat 
upright, dried her eyes, and was smiling again, almost before he had ac- 
complished the proceeding. 

** Thank you, Gus," she said, as she did so. ** You know the queer 
moods I have sometimes, and how to treat them. Thank you, my dear. 
The heat has been great to-day, and I dare say I have ovei-tired myself. 
Come, dear Frances, if you have finished your d.essert, we will take our de- 

Sarture for the drawing-room. It is nine o'clock, 1 see ; but I do not quite 
espair yet of having my boy here to-night, and I must give some orders 
about the preparation of his room." 

And the liidies left the dining room, as they had entered it, together. 
But when they had mounted half of the broad stau'case which lecf to the 
upper apartments, and found themselves upon the landing, Mrs. Craven 
drew Lady Frances into a small conservatory which adjoined it and said, 
nervously — 

** I hope I didn't frighten yoUj my dear child, just now ; but I am a little 
excited, I think, in the prospect of Cecil's arrival. I have not seen him, 
you know, for more than a year." 

** Oh, no ! " said Lady Frances, feeling she must say something; ** and I 
am sure it is very natural, dear Mrs. Craven ; but I never would have said 
what I did if I thought you would have minded it. And you will have a 
daughter some day, I dare say," added the gui blushing, ** when Captain 
Craven takes a wile to himseu." 

•* Yes," rei^lied the mother, but mechanically, and as if her thoughts were 
far away, and then added, huniedly, " Frances, I had a little daughter 
once, and lost her, and the subject is painful to me ; so don't mention it 
again, please." 

** Had you really?" exclaimed the girl, her eyes opening wide with sur- 
prise. ** I thought you had never had any other child but Captain Crav- 
en." 

Then Mrs. Craven's countenance fell, as if she already regretted that she 
had made the avowal. 

**I had ; but it is long ago, and forgotten by all but me. Never mention- 
it to any one, Frances : promise me mat you will not. I could not bear to 
have the subject revived. I am sorry that I told you." 

Lady Frances gave the promise, not once, but a dozen times over, in 
deference to the mother's wounded feelings ; then they went into the draw- 
ing-room together. 
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The evening wore away, and still no Cecil made his appearance ; and 
poor Mrs. Craven had looked so sad, and so weaiy, that it was almost a re- 
lief when the clock announced that the last train must have come in witliout 
bringing the expected arrival, and that, therefore, the household might 
retire to rest as soon as was convenient to it. 

Lady Frances was young, and not used to find any difficulty in fiilling 
asleep, and so it startled her greatly, when she had been slumbering for 
about half an hour, to find herself suddenly roused by a light in her eyes, 
and a voice in hel* ear, and waking to see JVirs. Craven bending over her 
bed. At first she imagined somethmg must be the matter, and started up 
in alarm ; but her hostess soon quieted her. 

*' Don't be frightened, Frances. If I had known you were already asleep, 
I would not have come in. I only want to warn you again about repeating 
what I told you to-night. You are too young to understand how much 
trouble and annoyance I might have to encounter if the memories of those 
old times were raked up again by my oflicious friends. Don't mention it 
anywhere, Frances — not to your mother, nor Cecil, nor even to myself. 
Try to forget I ever said such a thing. I cannot think how I came to 
trouble vou with the story of my old giiefs. You won't forget, Frances ? " 

And tady Frances, who had been very tired and veiy sleepy when Mrs. 
Craven first disturbed her, gave the required promise ; and when she was 
left once more to darkness and repose, found that sleep had been chased 
from her eyes, as she pondered on the midnight visit which had been paid 
her. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MAJOR CRAVEN ARRIVES AT THE COURT. 

The next morning the sun was shining gloriously over the Court and its 
surroundings, and every one was in good spirits once more, and anxiously 
looking out for the arrival of Cecil Craven from Aldershot. Mrs. Craven 
had a double reason for longing to see her son a^ain. It was not only that 
her maternal affection was eager to be gratified with the sight of his face, 
but she was anxious to be assured that he looked hap2)y and like himself; 
for of late Cecil's letters had not been written in the same light-hearted, 
confidential strain that he usually affected. Some of them appeared to have 
been penned under depression of spirits, although he never hinted at any 
reason for his being low ; and although he had continued to detail all the 
news of Gibraltar and his regiment, Mrs. Craven felt, whilst perusing them, 
.that something was kept back, and something, also, that was a cause of 
trouble to himself. 

She had fancied too, that his letters during the last few months had been * 
colder than heretofore ; less full of inquiries after home and herself; more 
barren of terms of affection and anticipations of a happy meeting. But if 
this were true, there appeared little trace of such a feeling in his counte- 
nance or manner when Cecil Craven walked into the Court breakfast-room 
at about eleven o'clock that morning, and returned his mother's embrace of 
welcome and fond salutation. 

If there had been a cause for more constraint in his correspotidence with 
her — a reason for him to feel colder and less affectionate towards her, it 
melted away before the sunshine of her smile and the warmth of her tears ; 
for, in one sense, Cecil Craven loved his mother more than Raymond Nor- 
reys did his, although the latter man had a heart which could burn like fire, 
and Cecil was almost unimpassioned in his disposition, although where he 
chose he could be very fond. But the secret of the difterence lay in the 
fact that Mrs. Craven had a mind superior to that of her son, and to which 
his, when brought in contact with it, bowed ; and the mother of Raymond 
Norreys looked up to him for advice, as a woman should look to a man, 
and was dependent upon him, and ho knew it. IS Raymond's own mind 
told him that such and such a course was the riglil;, oiia \/ci Y^^^xx^^i^ \ia 
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earthly power, no opposing intellect, could turn him from it ; but Cecil's was 
a facile temperament, and easily led \\Tong, even though he desired to do 
what was right and best. 

He had come to Craven Court that morning, not feeling in his heart quite 
so cordial towards his mother as he had ever felt before, and he had deter- 
mined that he would show her that it was so, and come to an explanation 
with her in consequence ; but when he saw her handsome, kindly face 
beaming upon him, and felt the motherly hands caressing his head and fig- 
ure, his resolutions all faded away, and he returned her greeting as warmfy 
as it was given. His character, compared with that of Raymond Norreys, 
was doubtless the most amiable of the two — some people might think, the 
most loveable ; but if he possessed the art to attract the affection of others, 
he had no power to fix it, unless he were aided by adventitious circumstan- 
ces ; whilst Raymond was a man for a woman to love once, to love for 
himself alone, and to love for ever. 

** You will be tenibly disappointed, mother," said Cecil, as having shaken 
hands with Cousin Gus, and received an introduction to Lady Frances Mor- 

Fin, he turned again to Mrs. Craven; ** you will be terribly disappointed, 
am afraid, to hear that 1 must be back at Aldershot to-night. But," he 
went on to say, not permitting himself to be interrupted by the pantomimic 
expressions of annoyance and surprise displayed in the countenances of his 
listeners, ** when you know the reason you will di-y your tears. I have 
got my maforitv, mother, and without purchase, though I wish I could have 
purchased it a dozen times over, and saved his life instead. We lost poor 
Arundel coming over." 

**What! the Major Arundel you were so intimate with, Cecil .?*" ex- 
claimed his mother, 

** The same, I am sorry to say," he replied; ** he was lost overboard in 
the Bay. The most extraordinaiy thing you ever heard of; no one knew 
a word about it till it was all over. It was a lovely night, with a strong 
breeze on, and we had all been sitting smoking together on the hencoop)3 
by the side of the vessel, you know — steamer going then at ten knots an 
hour. I had walked over t6 the other side of the poop to speak to a friend, 
when there was a cry of * Man overboard ! ' A boat was lowered immedi- 
ately* but the captain said from the first there was no chance of saving him, 
whoever he might be, in such a running sea*. Well, after a little, we slack- 
ened our speed to let the boat come up with us, which she did, as she went, 
no trace of the man having been seen, so then. the ship's company was 
called over ; they were all right, so then I called over our fellows, and sure 
enough, poor old Arundel was missing, and has never been seen or heard 
of, fi'om that time to this. Of course, I had to assume the command at 
once, and I shall have very little holiday-making until the head-quarters 
make their appearance. Poor old Jack ! his death was hard. Every one 
in the corps ieels it ! " 

And there was something so like a tear in Cecil's own honest blue eyes 
as he finished his recital that his listeners all looked very gi-ave. 

•* And so I stepped into my majority," he went on, after a pause, ** and 
of course I'm glad to get it, though I wish any one else had given it me. 
I shall be in orders in the next * Gazette.' " 

** Has Major Arundel left any family ? " inquired Mrs. Craven. 
' ** Yes ; a wife and three children — a very fine woman, too. She will be 
badly off, I expect, for I don't think she will have anything but her pen- 
sion to keep herself on." 

"Poor thing!" said Mrs. Craven, compassionately. **Is she young, 
CeciJ ? " 

" Something over thirty, I believe — by-the-bye, a bosom friend of Rachel 
NoiTcys, motlier. You haven't asked any questions about your favorite. 
Dr. Browne, yet. Were you not very sorry to hear of his death ? " 

** Very sorry," she answered, earnestly, " for we were close friends once, 
although much separated of late years. Still more sorry for his young 
daughter left without him. Is she with the re^ment at Aldershot, Cecil ? " 
and as Mrs. Craven put the question, she busied herself looking for some 
work, wherewith to occupy her fingers whilst listening to her son's news, 

"iSiicis not," he replied; "her husband, Norrej's, aiiived at Gibraltar 
just before WG started, and they are coxxmig oiLiaiSa.Q Xkftxfc ^ftasaar^" 
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•* I am glad of that," said Mrs. Croven. " I am glad her husband is with 
her, poor child, she will be happier." 

•* Yes," said Cecil, ''she has few enough to care for her, God knows! 
fcctherless and motherless — poor Rachel ! " 

** What is Raymond Norreys like?" asked Cousin Gus. ** I knew his 
father many years ago. We were young men together, and liad many an 
escapade in company. Fine fellow he was, too, by Jove ! What is his son 
like?" 

" A fine fellow, also, from the little I saw of him," replied Cecil. *• A • 
small man rather, but with a bright, clever face, and very winning man- 
ners ; a man, I should think, to make his wife happy." 

" I thought so," returned Cousin Gus, rubbing his hands together. ** Just 
what his father was, by Jove. He's the fellow to make her happy. I knew 
it; I knew it long a^o;" and Cousin Gus appeared quite excited as he 
walked up and down tne room, rubbing his hands, and saying, at intervals, 
that he ** knew it all alonff." The mention of the son of the companion of 
his early days, had waked up old memories from their store, and carried, 
him back to those times, until he felt-almost young again. 

But it must not be supposed that Cecil Craven had all this time been neg- 
lectful of the charms of Lady Frances Morgan. The youn^ lady was no 
stranger to him by name, for his mother, in pursuance of uiat great plan 
whereby these two were to be made one, had filled her letters to Gitfi-altar 
with glowing descriptions of the amiable qualities and personal clianns with 
which her young friend was endowed. And, for a wonder, Cecil Craven, 
with such descriptions fresh in his mind, still did not feel disappoint(}d when 
he saw the original; for there was something very taking about Lady 
Frances Morgan, particularly to a man who had seen a good deal of life. 
There was an air of repose about her fair placid features ; an appearance 
of innocence and freshness about her, which would be very pleasant to see 
always at one's own hearthstone, and to feel one had ever to turn to when 
tiie outer life and pleasures had wearied and sickened the heart. There 
are women in this world Who are content to be so considered ; who see 
nothing galling in being ** turned to " when excitements more engrossing 
fail, and pursmts more solid weary ; and long may the race be kept up, 
for there will always be men who are the better for such resting-places. 
There is another genus of the same sex, who show their ppwer by prevent- 
ing the sickness and weariness from ever making its appearance ; but all 
are not so gifted, and the next best thing to prevention is certainly cure; 
and Lady Frances belonged to the former class. She had no idea of argu- 
ment, and few powers of persuasion, even for the right, but she had a 
short, sweet memory for wrongs received, an easy judgment for offences 
conmiitted, and full ripe lips ever ready to seal the forgiveness she was so 
quick to bestow. And to read all this at a glance in her fair facile face, 
and even in the tranquil disjointed play of her dimpled white hand, was as 
easy as to test the truth of the assertion. 

Lady Frances, on her part, was just as favorably inipressed with her first 
view of Major Craven, for, as it has been stated, she had already* thought a 

great deal of him, and the chances of his falling in love with herself, and 
er foolish little heart was quite ready to succumb. 

She was the eldest daughter of the late Earl of Riversdale ; and her 
mother, the Comitess, having been left with very inadequate means to keep 
up her exalted station And educate her family of daughters, it was pretty 
generally known that no reasonable ofifer would be refused for the hand of 
9iat young lady. Ladeed, so many county squires, and younger sons with- 
out sufficient to support themselves, had already put in their claims, that the 
Countess of Riversdale was quite thankful to get her daughter out of the 
way, imder the safe chaperonage of Mrs. Craven, not being without an eye 
herself to the coming home of the handsome and only son with the liberal 
income. And for that reason Lady Frances Morgan, who had seen very 
little society in her own county since her father's di5ath, and to whom the 
gaieties of Craven Court almost ranked as dissipation, was permitted to 
visit at her friend's as often as she pleased, and Mrs. Craven and the Coun- 
tess of Riversdale corresponded together about their ** dear Frances" and 
their^** dear Cecil," and understood each other's plans perfectly weU^ wasl 
were eguallj anxious for the success of their \asvxQ. 
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Of course Cecil was made a ^eat deal of for that day, and as he pr5mised 
to return as soon as he could get leave, and make a long stay at tlie Court, 
a great many plans were laid for enjoying the summer weather by means 
of picnics, fetes champetres, and boating excursions. 

** Perhaps," said Mrs. Craven, during one of these discussions, ** perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Norreys may be of our party tlien. I shall ask them to stay 
here, Cecil, as soon as tiiey return to England." 

"Shall you?" he replied, but almost curtly. •*! dont think they'll 
come." 

"Why not? " inquired Mrs. Craven, with surprise. 

** Rachel is not like other girls," said Cecil, evasively; ** and she is un- 
happy just now about her — about Dr. Browne, and, I fancy, will try and 
shut herself up." 

**0h, I hope not!" put in Lady Frances. ** I am so anxious to know 
Rachel NoiTeys. I am sure I should like her so much, because Mrs. Craven 
has told me so many things about her when she was in England." (For, 
Rachel, wlum a girl at school, had, in consequence of Dr. Browne's inti- 
macy with the Cravens, paid several visits to Craven Com*t, and had been 
made much of whilst there.) , 

** Have you spoken of her?" said Cecil, looking across Lady Frances to 
his mother. ** 1 am glad to hear that. I am glad to think Rachel is not 
quite forgotten by you : I confess I have thought she was." 

"Why, Cecil .^" demanded Mrs. Craven, eagerly. "Why should you 
have thought so ? Have I ever said as much ? I continued my coiTcspon- 
pence with Dr. Browne, up to the time of his death, and received my last 
letter from him only a few days before I heard the news." 

" Did you ? I had imagined otherwise, that is all." 

She appeared about to press the point, but something in Cecil's face 
stayed the woi-ds upon her tongue, and some remark from the unconscious 
lips of Lady Frances, diverted her attention. Not only hers, but his, for 
the girl was quite ready to be flu-ted with, and her cavalier was quite ready 
to flirt with her. They were in the gjirden, and in the exchange of com- 
pliments and badinage, the young people seemed to be such excellent com- 
pany for one another, that the mother slipped away unseen, and left them 
together. 

So pleasantly indeed did their conversation wile away the summer after- 
noon for Lady Frances and Cecil Craven, that the nrst dinner-bell had 
sounded before they thought of returning to the house. As they entered 
it, Mrs. Craven met them, looking weary, and as if she had been waiting 
to see them again. 

"I thought you were neoer coming," she said, as they gained the 
hall. 

Lady Frances blushed and looked timidly at Cecil, and murmured some- 
thing about having had no idea it was so late ; and he stood up for her as a 
lover should do, and said, firstly, that it was his fault that they had been so 
long, as he had refused to let his companion know the time when she de- 
manded it* secondly, that he had never looked to see how it went himself; 
and, thirdly, that he didn't consider that it was late. For all of which, he 
.received bright, grateful glances from Lady Frances' bronze-colored eyes, 
as she tripped past his mother and himsehf, and made her escape to her 
dressing-room. 

But the weariness in Mrs. Craven's eyes did not disappear with their 
excuses, and as she followed her son to his apartment it was still 
there. 

*.* Are you not well, mother ? " he inquired, kindly, as she commenced to 
busy herself about his room, to see that all he required had been provided 
for him. 

"Only a headache, dear; my eyes look hea^^, I suppose, don't they? 
I often have them so in the hot weather." And then, coming closer to 
him, and looking him^earnestly in the face, she added. " What made you 
think I had ceased to»take an interest in Rachel Norreys, Cecil ? " 

The question was so sudden, and the revival of the subject so unex- 

Eected, that Cecil was quite taken aback. He stammered, and reddened, 
efore he had framed an answer, and then broke out with the not unusual 
c>i2e, ''/ Joii'^ ioiow, I'm sure, mother *, only becaxia© 1 ^dJ' 
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** Listen to me, Cecil." she went on to say, impressively; " don't think 
such a thinff again, or say it, my dear, if you please, either to her or others, 
because it nurts me to hear it. I shall always take an interest in, and 
feel an affection for, Kachel JSTorreys, for her father's sake, if not her 
own." 

At this juncture Cecil turned and kissed his mother. 

" God bless you, mother, for saying so," he whispered ; ** for I love the 
girl!" 

** Cecil ! " she> almost screamed. 

"Hush!" he said, smiling; "not in that way: as a sister, — nothing 
more." 

"Oh! thank heaven!" she murmured; and laying her head upon his 
shoulder, wept. 

" Come, come," he said, soothingly; " don't give way. You have been 
excited to-day, and it is too much lor you. If you knew Rachel as 1 have 
done, you would feel how capable she is of attracting one's affection ; and 
she is not happy, mother ; her husband is a good-enough fellow, doubtless, 
and she will come to love him in time, pemaps ; but she was man-ied far 
too young, and she knows it." 

"God pity her!" exclaimed his mother, some recollection, perhaps, of 
her own married life weighing heavily upon her mind. " God help her, 
pbor child ! " 

" If I thought," her son went on to say, " that in your multifarious cares 
and engagements you had forgotten Rachel Norreys, forgive me. I ought 
to have known you better, mother ! " And he laid his liand almost com- 
passionately upon the dark hair which still lay upon his shoulder. 

" Dr. Browne was one of my earliest friends, Cecil," she said, presently; 
" one (I need not mind telling you ngw that he is gone) of my most faith- 
ful lovers. I had several offers at that time — " ana here the natural vanity 
of the ci-devant beauty made her droop her eyes; "but I do not think I 
ever had one made in so sincere a spirit as poor Alfred Browne's, nor the 
vow of constancy which followed it, kept with so much faithfulness." 

" And yet he married," observed Cecil. 

Her eyes drooped still lower. 

" Marriage is not always accompanied by love," she whispered. 

"True, t¥ue!" he answered. "1 never dreamt of this, mother; it ac- 
counts for all the poor doctor's interest in me and in " 

"For his sake," resumed Mrs. Craven, as if she had never broken off 
the thread of her narrative, " for the sake of one who loved me so dearly, 
and whose friendship I so much valued, I should be sorry to be accused of 
want of interest in his daughter — and a child whom he loved so much, 
did he not, Cecil?" 

" Devotedly !" was the reply. 

" Poor Alfred," said Mrs. Craven, again, with tears. " How good, how 
kind, how unselfish he was ! God rest his soul ! I had intended asking 
the young couple to stay here, as soon as they conveniently could, after their 
return to England," she resimied, after a pause ; * * but you seem to think that 
Rachel woula object to going into society so soon ; and yet this household can 
scarcely be called society ; we would be quiet during their stay." 

" I said I thought she would object to it," he answered, "xmd I think so 
still." 

" Will you do me a favor? " said his mother, hastilv ; " will you go and 
meet them at Southampton,^ find out their plans, and, if possible, sound her 
on the subject ? " 

" I coula go and see them at Brompton," he answered, evasively. 

"No, no! at Southampton, because I a^ you, Cecil; and bring me 
word how she is and looks." 

" I will, since you wish it," he replied. 

The she kissed and thanked him, and said he was her dearest, only boy, 
and her great comfort. And as Cecil felt her womanly caresses and tears, 
all the coolness (if there had been any) in his heart melted away again, 
and he only felt that she loved him better than any one else on earth 
did. 

He was obliged to return to Aldershot almoat to^o^^ ^'JJo^x ^'b ^38^ 
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dinner, and, although Lady Frances had emerged from that mysterious dress- 
ing-room, robed in a dress which so ravishingly became her, that her ad- 
mirer felt as though he could never tear himself away ; yet the require- 
ments of the service were inexorable, and ho had to take his departure 
again, long before their usual hour for retiring to rest ; but left behind him 
such a bright promise of return — such visions of prospective parties of 
pleasure — of waltzes upon well- waxed floors to the strains of well-trained 
bands — of picnics to Virginia Water, and whole days in Windsor Forest — 
of visits to town, and the fast-fading delights of operas, theatres, and con- 
certs — that Lady Frances had plenty of matter to dream upon until such 
moment as the clreams should be fulfilled, to say nothing of a certain white 
rosebud and sprig of verbena which were nestling in her bosom, and which 
had certainly nr>t been gathered by herself. 

Life was just then coideur de rose for pretty I^ady Frances Morgan ; why 
was it not so for every one ? But the body re-acts too often upon the mind, 
and the hot Jnly weather was very trying, and fully accounted for the con- 
stant headaches from which poor Mrs. Craven suffered, and the low stat« 
of spirits which their pain engendered. 



CHAPTER Xil. 

A RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

The transport, containing the relief for the Srd Royal Bays, had anchored 
to tune, on the morning following the arrival of the mail-steamer at Gib- 
raltar, and the left wing of that regiment, under the command of Major 
Arundel, had hustled its belongings into boxes, and been hustled itself on 
board ship, in the space of torty-eight hours afterwards, an incredibly 
short time, when all that has to be said, written, and done, before some 
five hundred men and their possessions can be packed together and packed 
off, is taken into consideration. 

Rachel Norreys did not see much of her old friends during this period. 
All whom she most cared for belonged to the left wing, and they were too 
busy to call on her, and the consciousness of the unnatural contract which 
had taken place between her husband and herself made her feel shy of 
seeking them. Cecil Craven^ indeed, came to see her both evenings before 
they started, and so did Mrs. Arundel, just to say " good-bye," out even 
then their mouths were full of their own anticipations and doings, and 
Rachel felt now as if she held no part in them. 

Raymond took her on board the transport, too, the third day, to see them 
start, but they all laughed at the idea of her feeling anything but merry at 
the brief separation, and so she had to choke back the tears which the cir- 
cumstances under which they parted would have called forth, and appear 
as cheerful as the rest. Elise Arundel, indeed, took an opportunity of whis- 
pering that she thought her a veiy lucky girl, and that Mr. Norreys ^as 
one of the best looking young fellows she had seen for a long day ; and 
even Cecil Crayen appeared quite taken with Rachel's husband and bade 
him a most hearty farewell. Poor old Jack was the only one to linger* be- 
hind the others, as she was preparing to retivn on shore with Raymond, to 
wring the girl's tender hand until it ached, as he bid ** God bless her!" 
again and again, and told her how pleased he should be to see her once 
more at home, little thinking that the home in which they must meet would 
be one, on wliich his earthly eyes could never open. 

But when Rachel had left them all, at last, and returned to the hotel with 
her husband, she felt more astray and less at ease than ever. There was a 
restraint between Raymond and herself, which all his kindness to her could 
not remove, and he was essentially kind; not like a lover, not even like. a 
brother ; he had never spoken of his love — never brought one evidence of 
his affection or his wrong too palpably before her, nor alluded to the con- 
versation which took place between them the first night they met since the 
moment it bad been concluded. He would not even have kissed her, had 
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she not, in sheer shame of shakm^ hands with the man whose lurae she 
boro, lifted her face to him mommg and evening, and then his kiss fell 
lightly on her forehead or her cheek — never on her lips. During the two 
days that elapsed before the mail-steamer from Malta came in, he was all 
that tlie fondest and most careful brother could have been to Rachel, with- 
out any show of a brother's aflfection. He waited on her, anticipating her 
wants ; he consulted her wishes in every particular, and only seemed to live 
to give her pleasure ; at the same time that his attentions were so unobtru- 
sive that they bore no particle of rej^roach in their fulfilment. He was not 
melancholy, nor bore any signs about him of an injured man ; on the con- 
trary, he was very cheerful, and several times left lier for an hour to her- 
self, whilst he made acquaintance with the many strollers and sailors on 
the wharf, with wliom he seemed a universal favorite. Indeed, his capac- 
ity for making friends appeared perfectly marvellous to Rachel, who, be- 
ing of a prouder nature herself, though not more reserved, would watch 
him with astonishment from the hotel window, as she saw him fly from one 
new acquaintance to another, hail-fellow-well-met with people he had never 
seen four-and-twenty hours before, and causing every one he came across 
to catch the infection of his own mirthfulness. And once or twice, when 
she saw him returning to her side with a slower step (not thinking she ob- 
served him) and downcast, thoughtful eyes, she caught herself almost wish- 
ing that she had not been the means of destroying the best enjo}Tiient of 
so gladsome a nature. 

But if there was any chance of Rachel wanting his attendance, he was 
always at her side. Ready to ride on horseback with her in the mornings, 
with many a laugh at his own want of horsemanship (for what sailor, just 
come off a five years' ciniise, ever rode well ?) and expression of admiration 
for Rachel's firm seat and skillful handling. Ready to drive her out in the 
evenings, or to consent to be driver, if she liked it better ; to appear inter- 
ested in her old haunts, and the few beauties of Gibraltar ; still ready, when 
they alighted, to take her down to the water side, or to sit opposite to her 
at a dinner, the ti'ouble of ordering which had not even fallen upon her, and 
tempt her to eat by every perauasion in his power. But the evenings were 
the trying times ; when the dinner-table was cleared, and the lamps light- 
ed, and there were no longer any active means of making the hours pass 
away. Then it was that Rachel could not feel in the least surprised if Ray- 
mond, after sitting awkwardly for a short while over his solitary wine, 
would rise and say he was going to have a cigar, unless she wanted him to 
do anything for her. And she would answer timidly, "NTo;" and he 
would stroll away down to the wharf, to the boatmen, to the billiard-rooms; 
what mattered it ? each on© of them was kinder to him than herself, and 
would not reappear, imtil long after she had laid her tired head upon the 
pillow, and was asleep, or seemed to be. 

But the weary days passed at last, and the mail-steamer came in, and 
during the short passage to England Rachel was so ill that she saw no one 
but the stewardess, i our or five times a day, indeed, was that functionary 
eagerly questioned by Raymond as to the state of his wife's health, and 
champagne and every luxury procurable was sent into the cabin for her use, 
but he (fid not venture there himself. Once, urged by the stewardess, who 
wondered at the lady's indifference whenever she recommended a visit 
from her ** good gentleman" as likeljtto cheer her up, he did put his head 
into the cabm door, and say, ** Rachel, is there nothing I can get, or do for 
you ? nothing you can fancy ? " but she had shrunk from his sight, answer- 
ing, ** No ;" and he thought his presence was offensive to her, and had not 
repeated the experiment. But on the day they anchored in Southampton 
Docks, he did run down to her with the glad intelli'^ence that Cecil Craven 
had come to meet them, and was on board — glad to him, because he hoped 
it might please Rachel, whom he found it so Sfficult to please. And it did 
please her for the moment; she was sitting ready dressed in her cabin, and 
she came out on heaiing it, and ran up the companion-staii-s quite lightly. 
But disappointment awaited her at the top. Cecil Craven had come at the 
reauest of his mother, but laden with the intelligence of poor Jack Arundel's 
suaden and unhappy death, and the news shook Rachel's weakened ncivrv^^ 
9 
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excessively. She wept violently, connecting the kindly heart that had 
ceased to beat in him, with her own tender father's death, and her wish that 
she was with dear Elise was so often repeated that no one could have 
helped noticing it. And yet it surprised her and Cecil Craven not a little, 
when the young husband, having calmed her emotion as well as he could, 
said quietly, but with evident sincerity — "Rachel, if it would give you 
any comfort to go to your friend for a few days, I will take you to Fam- 
borough on our way up to London, and leave you there." She almost 
stared, for she had had no idea that her desire, which had not amounted to 
a request, would have been ti*eated as such, and complied with ; but the 
notion, once raised in her breast, became quite irresistible, and she eagerly 
begged that her husband would do as he had said. 

**Oh, pray do, Raymond! I feel as if I must go to her! Poor Elise; 
how unhappy she must be ! Ah ! I can hardly believe it yet. Poor old 
Jack ! How dreadful it appears even to think of ! " 

** Are you in earnest? " demanded Cecil Craven of Raymond Norreys, as 
the two men stood rather apart together. 

** Yes — why not?" was the reply, •* Rachel is veir excitable and ner- 
vous ; if she doesn't see Mrs. Arundel she will probably fret herself into a 
fever. They seem very much attached to one another." . ' 

** Oh, yes ! so tliey are." replied -Major Craven ; but he did not seem any 
the more to favor the idea of Rachel going to Farnborough. The fact is, 
he would have much prefeiTcd to see the intimacy between these two ladies 
lessened by the cu'cumstances which had oceurrea to separate them ; but at 
l>resent tlie!*e seemed little chance of it, for when, after getting fclear of the 
steamer at Southampton, they had started in the train and amved at Farn- 
borough, and he said, before getting out to look after the luggage, •* Well, 
Mrs. Norreys, are you quite deteimined ? " her hurried ** Oh, yes ! indeed I 
am ! " settled the question for that time at least. 

Raymond was about to follow Major Craven, and help in the exercise of 
his duties, when he felt Rachel's hand timidly laid upon his, and her voice 
say, ** Raymond, you are sure you don't mind? " 

It was the first concession she had made to him since they had met ; but 
as they had sped alon^, and drawn nearer to the place of stoppage, her 
heart had been misgivmg her as to whether she were right in accepting his 
generous offer, and pennitting him to go home to his mother's house with- 
out her — more than misgiving, indeed, for she knew that she was wrong ; 
but she was too anxious to have her own way, and too proud to appear to 
wish to continue in Raymond's company ; but, at the close, her heart nearly 
failed her. ** Are you sure you do not mind my not going on to Brompton 
to-night?" 

"Quite sure!" he said, cheerfully, "as lon^ as you are satisfied. It 
makes little difference to me, you know, Rachel," and he caught back a 
half-escaped si^h as he said so ; ** and I shall come and fetch you again in 
a few days. You will not wish to stay longer, I am sure, because my 
mother might think it strange ; and that is to be avoided, if possible." 

She almost wished he would burst out into a storm of passion and abuse, 
and tell her that he hated and despised her — that he would give her, by 
ill-treatment of some sort, any excuse to feel that she was justified in not 
admiring his conduct ; but this ready compliance with her wishes — and, 
worse still, this cheerful compliance, though she knew it was assumed — 
she felt at times was more than she could bear. She only said now, though, 
** Thank you; you are very good. I will come back again whenever you 
wish it." And then he haa swung himself on to the platform, and gone to 
assist in the extiication of the boxes she required from the general mass of 
luggage. 

They had not much of a drive after they left the railway station, for Mrs. 
Arundel and her children were in lodgings close by in t arnborough ; and 
when they had arrived at the door, Raymond Norreys kissed his wife, and 
drove back again to the station to continue his journey by the next train to 
London. He sympathized in the awful event that hail made Mrs. Ainndel 
a widow and her children orphans, but he felt he had no business within 
that hall-door ; he would have been sadly out of place whilst the bosom 
friends were sobbing and embracing; and even Cecil Craven's entreaty that 
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he would go into camp with him, and receive the hosi:)itality of the 3rd 
mess, lost its weight, because he could not forget that his mother knew the 
day they were due at Southampton, and would fret still more at the delay in 
his re-appearance than she had done at the brevity of liis previous visit. 
The cloudless sunshine with which the July day had been ushered in had 
subsided into a meaningless drizzle by the the time that Raymond Norreys 
rung the bell at the iron gate on tlie occasion of his second arrival at the 
Abbey Lodge. The flagged pavement was completely wet, and even the 
covered pamway looked damp as he walked up it and entered the door of 
his home, not with th« light, firm tread with which ho had trod it before, 
but with a step so measured that Christine never recognizcnl it as her broth- 
er's, and started from her occupation with such a ciy of pleased sui-prise as 
he entered the room, that she woke her mother from an afternoon nap, and 
put her into quite a fright. In the first hurry of embracing him, and ex- 
pressing their delight at his return, Mrs. Norreys and Chnstine overlooked 
the absence of Rachel ; but that could not be long, and presently the ex- 
pected question came — 

** Why, my dear, where is your wife ? " 

** Not outside ? " asked Christine, ready to run anywhere to welcome her 
new sister. But Raymond laid his hand upon her arm. 

'* No, dear Christine ; she is not there. Rachel is not with me, mother. 
I left her at Famborough." 

" At Famborough, ^ymond ? " 

** Yes," he replied. *' The regiment met with a sad loss coming over, in 
the death of Major Arundel, ana his widow is a very intimate triend of 
my wife — in fact, just like her sister. Major Craven met us at Southamp- 
ton this morning with the news, and it quite upset poor Rachel ; and, natur- 
ally, she wished to go to her friend and comfort her, if possible. So I left 
her at Mrs. Aininders, at Farnborough, as we passed the station ; and I am 
goin^ to fetch her again in a day or two ; and that is all. And now, moth- 
er, give a fellow something to eat, for I have had nothing to eat since 
breakfast this morning." 

He talked fast and gaily, in order to cover the awkwardness of making 
such an announcement to his relations, but they saw that his manner was 
assumed. 

** I am very sorry to hear of Rachel's distress," said I^irs. Norreys, in her 
measured tones; *'it is sad coming home^for the dear girl, and I dare say 
she felt it to be so; but I wish she had just come on to the Lodge for one 
night first, that we might have seen you together before she gave up her 
time to her friend. For, after all, the nearest friend can give little comfort 
in such bereavement." 

Raymond thought his mother would not have derived much gratification 
from seeing them togetljer, but his sole desire in his answer appeared to be 
to lift the onus of Rachel's defection from oif her shoulders to his own. 

'* It was my fault entirely that she stayed at Farnborough — my wish, in 
fact. Rachel has a very tender heart, and fretting would have done her no 
good. She will be the better for having seen Mrs. Arundel, and talked 
over this grief with her." 

Then he changed the subject to that of the journey home, and described 
the discomforts of a mail-steamer, but he did not once touch upon Gibraltar 
itself, nor the circumstances of his visit there. 

*' But what I want to know," said his mother, as later they sat around the 
dinner table, ** is, what you thought of Rachel when you first saw her, Ray- 
mond. Did you find her altered ! " 

** Not much grown," he answered ; ** but more womanly, certainly." 

** But in her face, Raymond ? " urged his sister. 

*• I thought her face altered at first," he said, ** but not afterwards, when 
the old expression began to play about it. She has the same beautiful 
changeable eyes she ever had, and the delicate little nose and mouth " 

** The same loving eyes, I hope, Raymond," observed his mother. 

**Ten times more so, you mean, mamma," said Christine, laughing. 
** Alick and I will have to play second fiddle when this pair of lovers are 
reunited once more." 

Raymond's eyes were grave, and his mouth did not relax vcAa ^ ^tcSl'^, 
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" We will yield the palm to Scotland, Chrissy," was all he said. 

But his mother remarked his avoidance of the subject, and wondered at 
it. 

** Does Rachel play or sin^ now ? " said Christine ; "for the last time she 
came to Brompton she would do neither, and said she hated both." 

** I really don't know," stammered Raymond; *'I do not think we opee 
started the subject of music." . 

** Had something better to talk about," she returned, archly. 

He flushed over brow and cheek. 

** Now I come to think of it, there is a guitar-case amongst the luggage," 
he said. ** You must make Rachel herself account for its appearance, 
Christine, when you meet." 

** How long did you say your wife was likely to stay with her friends ? " 
demanded Mi-s. Norreys. There had been a coldness in her voice whilst 
speaking of Rachel dui-mg the last half hour that roused in his wife's behalf 
the husband's jealous nature. 

** She will stay as lonff as she has any inclinations for staying^" he said, 
determinately. ** I shall run over and see her the day alter to-morrow, 
and if she is not quite ready to come home by that time, I promised Craven 
to look him up at the camp, where he can give me a shake-down till Rachel 
can return with ihe," 

Then Mrs. Norreys knew, slight as ihe circumstance was, that the ac- 
tions of her daughter-in-law were not to' be canvassed before her son, or 
there was a chance of her losing them both. So she artistically changed 
the theme, and spoke of Dr. Browne's death (the news of which had been 
sent them before in a letter, carried by some friendly hand in the 3rd Royal 
Bays) , and of the probability of a long stay on shore for Raymond, which 
last was a pleasant theme enough. . 

**I shan't remind the old birds at the Admiralty of my existence," her 
son said with regard to it ; ** and they are hardly likely to remember me, 
without — though if a good chance offered itself, it would not do for a poor 
lieutentant to refuse to take j± up, or they would be for scratching my name 
off the list. However, we will not speculate on what may never happen, 
mother. I have just come off a long spell of duty, and I hope now 1 may 
reasonably look foi^ward to a year or two of pleasure to make up for it." 
But even as the words left his lips, he sighed to think how different a com- 
ing home he had looked forward to. But when, upon tiie meal being end- 
ed, and Mrs. Norreys, for some household reasons, absent, Raymond found 
himself alone in the drawing-room with his sister, he commenced to attack 
her immediately upon the coolness of his mother's tone when she spoke of 
his wife. 

'* My mother speaks as if Rachel was to blame for staying in Farnbor- 
ough, when I particularly told her it was by my wish that she did so. I 
' cannot have any of my wife's actions questioned, Christine." 

** I don't think mamma intended to question them," said his sister timid- 
ly- 

** It .sounded like it," he replied. "Rachel has been in great disti^ess 
lately, Christine, as you know, and she is young and not used to trouble. 
K, on her arrival here, she would rather keep to herself (shut herself up, 
as you would call it), I hope she will be permitted to do so, without com- 
ment made or surprise expressed." 

** Oh, Raymond ! " said Christine, hurt at the tone he had assumed, " you 
speak as if you had any need to caution manmia and me against being un- 
land to Rachel." 

**No, Chiistine, I didn't mean that," he said; and he put his arm fondly 
round her as he spoke, for he saw the tears stand in her eyes ; ** I am sure 
you will both receive her kindly ; but my mother is old, you see, and par- 
ticular — strait-laced in her ideas, in fact, and my wife has been brought up 
in a different school altogether. She has been veiy much spoilt by her late 
father (and you will acknowledge when you see her how hard it must be 
not to spoil her), and used to have her own way in everytliing, and I am 
afraid all the inues that are observed here — the strictness about early ris- 
ing, and prayers and meals, will put her out at first, and she will feel them 
to be irksome. 
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*• Mamma will wish Rachel to do exactly as she pleases, I am sure," said 
Christine, gi-avely. 

** It is not only that," he rejoined, petulantly ; ** of course she will act as 
she pleases, but I will not have her actions talked about. She is a wild, 
impetuous, beautiful little creature, Christuie, but she is wayward at times. 
She has a will of her own, as everybody worth caring a snap about has, and 
I want you and my mother to remember that, and to let her be free, free 
from other's comments as well as from other's ways. You have inlluence 
with your mother, Christine ; tell her this from yourself and in other words ; 
make her see the sense of it before she meets Rachel, and eveiy thing will 
go right." 

Christine sighed, but she pressed her brother's hand and promised him 
obedience. At this juncture the drawing-room door was opened, and a 
head thrust in, the owner of whom seeing the confidential position the 
brother and sister had assumed, as quickly withdrew it, and closed the 
door again. 

** Who was that ? " said Ra}Tnond. 

** Only Alick," answered Christine ; "he generally comes in of an even^ 
ing when her is disengaged. He sees we are talking together, and does not 
wish to disturb us — go on. Dear Raymond." 

*'I have not much more to say," he answered, '* and will not keep you 
from him long — only this, Christine, that to your sisterly love and tender- 
ness I commend my wife. If you have ever cared for me, thought of me, 
and prayed for me (as I know you have), extend to Rachel, for my sake, 
the same consideration. She is so dear to me, Christine, that I would shed 
the last drop of my blood to see her happy and contented ; she is so much 
my darlinff, that to gain for her affection and esteem I would give up my 
own worlffly share of it, and I look to you to give me pleasure in this 
respect, x ou are of the same sex, the same age, probably with the same 
or very similar pursuits ; and, above all, I have made you sisters. No one 
could be better fitted to be to Rachel what neither she or yourself have ever 
possessed before. Be her sister, Christine — her loving, confidential friend. 
I-»et her always have your sympathy to rely upon, your bosom to tmii to, 
when she requires them, either in trouble or in joy." 

** She shall ! " exclaimed Christine, fired with a spark from his enthusi- 
asm; *' but, Raymond, what are you to be? This is what Rachel should 
look for in your heart." 

He started at the question, and was at first silent ; then, summoning up 
his courage, he replied — 

** I, Christine ! I shall lie at her feet for a lifetime, and worship her ! " 
He did not say what she would be to him, or he to her ; but his auditor 
was young, and did not notice the omission. 

"You Idveherveiy much," she said, softly. "How dearly she must 
love you in return." 
He rose hastily, but stooped again to ldss.her. 

** God bless you, dear Christine ! " he said, " for your faith, and for your 
promise. Never part with either as you value my aifection. Now I must 
not keep you any longer from Mr. Macpherson, or he will not bless the day 
which gave me back my sister." And he took her hand, and raised her 
from the low stool upon which she had been sitting. But when they looked 
for Mr. Macpherson in the dining-room and study, he was not to be found. 
"Mamma!" shouted Christine, from the foot of the stairs, "have you 
seen Alick ? " 

Mrs. Norreys emerged from her own bedroom. " No, my- dear," was 
her answer ; " I have seen no one. I was just coming down to seek you." 
Then the servant was questioned, and he also denied having seen any- 
thing of Mr. Macpherson that evening. But, on a second examination of 
the dining-room, a scrap of paper was found on the mantlepiece, tmsted 
into the tonn of a note, and addressed to Christine. The words in it were 
few: — 

" I had come to pass the ev ning with you, but, as you seem better en- 
gaged, I have changed my muid, and am going to the Adeli^hi instead. 
Good night ! " Yom-s, . " A.» M.," 
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The girl stamped her foot as she read it, and then tore it up, and threw 
the fragments into the waste-paper basket. 

** What is the matter? " asked both her mother and brother. 

•* Nothing of consequence," was her reply. ** Alick had an engagement 
this evening, and could not wait long. lie wrote me a few words to say as 
riuch." 

She laughed lightly as she told them so, but her heart was anything but 
light. This constant show of temper on the jxart of her lover — this inces- 
sant petty jealousy — this little, mean system of reproach — where was it 
all to end ? 

Christine Norreys loved Alick Macpherson with all a woman's untiripg 
devotion, but she had already commenced, when esteem was spoken of as 
an essential ingredient to lasting love, to shirk the subject even to her own 
heart, or to cry out that the saying was untrue. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

THE WIDOW ARUNDEt. 

When Rachel rushed up the little stairs which led to Mrs. Arundel's 
lodgings in Famborou^h, her heart overflowing with sympathy in her 
friend's distress, and only anxious to pour out its wells of comfort for her 
need, she certainly met with quite as mu(;h reciprocity of feeling as she had 
anticipated. Indeed, if the gi-ief of a widow can be exaggerated, Mrs. 
Arunders, at first sight, certainly did appear to be still more violent than 
was necessary to the occasion ; mr as soon as she caught sight of Rachel 
advancing, her eyes brimful of tears to gi*eet her, she threw herself upon a 
sofa, littered a loud shriek, and betwixt a fit of fainting and a fit of hysteria 
(as if she could not quite make up her mind which to indulge herself in, 
and so naade a cross of the two) conjured some peiTson or persons unknown 
by turns to shoot her, to bring her poison, or to strike her dead : and so 
. startled and astonished her friend by this unusual reception, that Rachel 
stood in the centre of the room helplessly staring at her, until Mrs. Arundel, 
thinking they had both had enough of it, was sufficiently considerate to rise 
from her position, and fall upon the bosom of her visitor. Then, as the lat- 
ter was about timidly to suggest a few sunple words of consolation such 
as — 

"Dear Elise, I am so grieved and sorry for you. We only landed at 
Southampton this morning ; and we came here at once " 

The new-made widow interrupted her with such a torrent of regrets and 
sobs and self-commiserations, tliat poor Rachel felt quite incapable of ooping 
with the violence of such an affliction. 

** Oh, my dear child! wasn't he good? — wasn't he kind? — wasn't he 
sensible? Did ever woman lose such a husband before? Was ever a 
wretch to be pitied like myself? What shall I do without him, without his 

fuidance, his counsel — his direction ? " (which, considering that poor old 
ack, far from guiding, directing, or counselling any one of his household, 
had not even been pemiitted to do the same oflices for himself, did strike 
Rachel, even in a moment like the present, as rather a ludicrous idea.) 
** And left alone, too, a poor weak creature, as I am, used to the protection 
of another (and such another ! oh, Rachel !) with those dear^ sweet, fatherless 
children to look after, and think for ! Oh, Rachel ! think of those lathcrless 
orphans ! Ah ! what a thing it is to be a widow ! " 

In the excitement of her grief, and the difficulty of choosing sufficiently 
powerful phrases by which to express her feelings, Mrs. Arundel appeared 
to have totally forgotten her French and Italian, and to have forsworn any 
but her mother tongue. But the real cause of the omission was that her 
hack sentences had been culled for the necessities of polite society alone, 
not for occasions like the present ; so, not h iving any on hand that would 
have suited the difficulty, with feminine tact she dropped them altogether. 
This kind oi* scene went on for a long time, for the two women were 
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alone ; but when Mrs. Arunders tears and sobs, self-reproaches and condo- 
lences, had a little subsided, and Rachel ventured to broach another topic, 
and to suggest that she had come with the intention of staying a couple of 
days or so in Farnborough, the thoughts of the widow took another turn. 

**Oh, my dearest creature ! how good of you; how like yom'self! but I 
am sure I don't know where I shall put you." * 

This was a view of the case that had not occurred to Rachel, and she 
looked nearly as dumb-founded as her friend. 

** I didn't think of that," she stammered. ** I quite forgot, Elise, that 
you would be in lodgings : I am afraid I shall inconvenience you." 

'* Oh ! not at all, my dear," was Mrs. AiH^dePs response, although it 
sounded conventional ; ** the only thing is, you musn't mind piittini^ up 
with me for a night or so, and Emily," (that was Mrs. Arunclers eldest 
child) ** must sleep on the floor; we nave only two bed-rooms here, dear 
Rachel. Even Caroline is gone into the married quarters with her hus- 
band for the present, but she comfes up in the daytime to look after the 
children." 

It was not pleasant to share the stuffy and not over well-furnished little 
bed-room which Mrs. Arundel inhabitea, nor to feel that in order to enjoy 
that privilege poor little Emily was unceremoniously turned out upon the 
floor ; but Rachel had invited herself, and there was no help for it, at all 
events for a night or two. • But as the day went on, she felt, in many other 
things, that she was sadly in the way. Mrs. Arundel, widowed, in second- 
rate apartments, and just come off a journey, was a very different person 
to Mrs. Arundel, the wife of the major of the 3rd Royal Bays, and in pos- 
session of one of the prettiest houses at Gibraltar. The rooms were small 
and inconvenient ; the dinner provided was scanty, and not of the daintiest 
order (a guest not having been expected) ; the children, three in number, 
and two of them boys, ot an awkward, mischievous age, were constantly 
in the sitting-room, whilst their mother was as constantly out of it, confer- 
ring with Caroline Wilson, fighting with the lodging-house woman, or 
vainly endeavoring to find some article not yet unpacked, or to reduce the 
chaos of the sleeping apartments into something like order. So that Ra- 
chel, sitting in company with the children, or lying, when day was ended, 
by the side of her friend, trying in vain to extract sleep from the combined 
aids of a July night and a feather bed, wondered* more than once, if the / 
obligation she had put herself under to Raymond, in accepting his permis- 
sion to stay at Farnborough, had been worth the gain she had derived from 
it. She had come with the laudable and affectionate desire .to try and com- 
fort her friend under the violence of so dreadful a shock as Rachel thought 
her bereavement must have caused her. But after that first outburst of 
evtravagant and overdone despair, the ** friend" seemed to be too much 
occupied with her boxes, and her dinners, and her landlady, to have any 
time to spare for receiving comfort. Indeed, when Rachel began to study 
her a little mo^-e leisurely, she appeared veiy much the same as she hai 
always done before ; and it seemed to her friend that it was only when 
Mrs. Arundel was a little cross, or a little tired, that her mind reverted to 
her *• irreparal)le loss," and that she treated Rachel to another but smaller 
edition of her hybrid attackJBIjj^ce the wife thought of writing to her hus- 
band, to tell him to fetch her ; once even of following him, and giving her 
own reasons for the act : but each time the fear that he might misconstrue 
her motive into a desire to rejoin himself, rose uppermost, and prevented 
the accomplishment of her thought. It was on a Tuesday he had left her 
there ; on Thursday, at latest (so she argued,) he would come to fetch her 
thence, and she would be ready to go. Elise, indeed, strengthened her in 
this resolution by her own expressed astonishment at Rachel having stayed 
at Farnborough before she had visited her husband's family. 

** Such a^ charming fellow, my dear ! how you can part with him for a 
day, I can't think 1 Why, half the women you meet would give then* eyes 
for 6uch a husband. I really shall begin to quairel with you, if you don't 
appreciate him better Fancy letting the poor dear man go home by him- 
self; I'm quite ashamed of you, petjte." 

*' But, Elise," faltered Rachel, **.to come to j'ou, and at such a time ; Ray- 
mond himself was anxious I should stop here." 
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•* Ah, mon Dieu ! yes," exclaimed Mra. Arundel, gradually rising into 
the shrieking stage. ** Such a time, indeed ! Oh, Rachel ! may you never 
know what such a loss is — such an irreparable loss." 

And the widow ground the last adjective through her teeth as if she had 
gravel in hor mouth, and thereupon showed such strong symptoms of the 
hybrid coming on, that her listener hastened to change the subject. She 
said that she thought that Mr. Norreys intended fetching her away on 
Thui*sday, when she should be ready to return with him ; and Mrs. Arun- 
del did not press her to stay any longer. She seemed too occupied with 
plans of her own, but what such plans were Rachel had not been able to 
learn. She naturally supposed that, widowed as she now was, and having 
no further reason for staying in the vicinity of the 3rd Royal Bays, Elise 
would leave regimental quarters and*settle somewhere near her own or her 
husband's friends, wherever they might be. And she broached the ques- 
tion to her, and asked whereabouts she now thought of residing. But 
Elise Arundel invariably put her off. A\ one time she had really not de- 
cided yet — it was impossible for her to tell; at another, she had her hus- 
band's family to consult before making any plans for them or heraelf ; and 
therefore Rachel of course pressed the question no further. And yet Caro- 
line Wilson appeared to be in the confidence of her mistress, for the two 
were constantly whispering together, and making such remarks as, " Have 
that box directed, Caroline ; you know where it is to go : " or, '* Shall I 
pack the black box, ma'am ; the one which is to remain here ? " and so on ; 
— confidences in which Rachel felt she had no'fehare, and feeling so, was 
wounded to the quick. On the second day tliat she was at Farnborough, 
Cecil Craven walked in to see her. She was alone in the sitting-room, or 
nearly so, Mrs. Arundel's yoCingest child, a boy of seven years old, being 
her only companion. She flushed with pleasure at his entrance, and rose 
liastily to greet him ; and as he took her hands in his, he bent and kissed 
her. She had never felt so glad before to see him — to read the proofs of 
his affectionate interest in her in his eyes, or feel them in the pressure of 
his hands. Her whole heart went out in her answering look, as she ex- 
claimed — 

** Dearest Cecil, how glad I am to see you ! " 

** And I also," he reph^d : ** I am very hard worked just now, and have 
only been once over to the Court ; but I thought it would be strange if I 
didnU contrive to snatch a few hours from duty to see — you." And then 
he bent? his mouth to her ear, and whispered the rest ot the sentence, for 
Mrs. Arundel's •little boy was gaping and gazing at their proceedings; 
and Rachel colored and smiled, and cast down the long lashes to shade her 
beaming eyes, and looked very happy and very pretty. 

** I was at Craven Court last week." commenced Cecil again ; and then, 
observing the child's eyes still fixed upon them both, he. deliberately rose, 
and taking the boy by the shoulder, put him outside the door, and closed 
it. ** Come, my lad," he said as he dismissed him, **you go to Caroline, 
there's a good child." And then reseating himself, went on, ** I was at the 
Court last week, Rachel, and my mother spoke a gi*eat deal to me about 
you." The girl's crimsoned face was lifted to his inquh'ingly, and almost 
with alaiin. **You don't distrust me, do you?" he said reproachfully. 
** No, Rachel ; she was very anxious to learn all about you and yom' hus- 
band. It was'she who asked me to meet yon at Southampton yesterday ; 
and she wants you and Norreys to go and stay at the Court as soon as you 
conveniently can." 

** Oh, no ! " she exclaimed, shrinking from him. ** No, Cecil, I couldn't. 
Don't ask me." 

•* I don't ask you, dear," he said. ** I would be the last to urge you to 
do anything repugnant to your feelinc^s ; but you have done so before, Ra- 
chel, and think of it my dear, — that is all." 

** I couldn't," was all she re23lied ; ** indeed, I couldn't.'" 

•'* It is a hard case to decide, in which there is no question of duty con- 
cerned," he said presently, ** especially when it is for another. But follow 
the dictates of your own will, Rachel. You are of too generous a nature, 
to let it lead you very wrong, — too full of pity for the misfortunes of 
others, to let your inclinations bias yom* charity." 
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She played with the hand which hel^ her own, and was silent for a time ; 
then she said softly, — - 

** I wiU think of it, Cecil." 

"What about ^cr?" he demanded presently, intimating ]Mrs. Arundel, 
by pointing his thunab towards the sitting-room. 

** How do yon mean ? " said Rachel, almost laughing. 

** What is she goinj^ to do with herself-? " 

** That I cannot tell you," she replied, becoming earnest. ** I am very 
anxious to know myself, and have tried to find out from dear Elise ; but 1 
do not think she has decided upon any plan at present." 

** Well, I hope the report that I have heard concerning her is not true, — 
that's all." 

** What is it?" 

•* That she intends settling down near Craven Court. My mother writes 
me word this morning that the lo/ise of a little place, called * Laburnmn 
Cottage,' close to the Court gates, is being treated for, by a widow lady of 
the name of Arundel, and wants to know if it is the same person. My 
mother appears quite anxious that it should be. She ijnagines our fiiend 
here to be a widow indeed, '—up to her eyes in crape and bonlbasine, and 
a walking text-book. She'll find herself rather mistaken if they should hap- 
pen to meet." ^ 

** Oh, Cecil ! " exclaimed Rachel, ** you haven't been setting IMrs. Craven 
against poor Elise, I hope, nor saying any of the wicked things about her 
that you used to give vent to occasionally at Gibraltar .^ " 

But before he could reply to this question, the lady under discussion en- 
tered the room, looking very stout and hot, in her close black dress and 
jaunty widow's cap, and rather perturbed in her temper. Major Craven 
nad not honored her with a visit yet in her Faniborough lodgings, and she 
was annoyed at his coming to see Rachel as soon .as she arrivea ; added to 
which, the little boy, having considered himself injured by his untimely ex- 
pulsion from the sitting-room, had rushed open-mouthed to his mamma 
with the information that **Ca]3tain Craven had come and kissed Mrs. 
NoiTcys, and put him out of the room because he looked at them ;" so that 
she had considered, for the credit of the house, that it became her duty to 
put a stop to such proceedings. Even as she entered, Rachel's hand still 
hung in Cecil Craven's, and she hastily withdrew it with a blush, and rose 
to make room for her friend on the sofa. 

** Pray, don't disturb yourself, my dear," said Mrs. Arundel, ensconcing 
herself in an arm-chair on the other side of the room, and commencing to 
fan violently. •* I am sorry to interrupt your little tete-a-tete, but really I 
could not stay in the bedroom any longer." 

** Why didn't you come in before, Elise ? " said Rachel. 

** Oh, my dear child, I knew better, of course, than not to let you have a 
few minutes alone with such a ^ar^icwZar friend as Captain Craven — Major 
Craven, I beg his pardon." And the tone with which the widow bestowed 
her dead husband's title on the newly made major was a sarcasm in itself. 

**Norreys is coming for you to-morrow, I believe," said Ceeilto Rachel, 
wishing to change the subject. 

"Yes," interposed Mrs. Arundel, without permitting Rachel time to 
answer the question. **Is she not a naughty girl. Craven, to run away 
from a charming young husband like that, before he has rejoined her a foilr 
night ? I would have turned her out of my house yesterday, and packed 
her after him, if I had only known it in time." And Mrs. Arundel shook 
her fan at Rachel with an archness that was very unpleasant, because it 
only seemed half playful. 

'* Well, Mrs. KoiTcys only came out of consideration for you," said 
Major Craven, rather curtly. 

** Oh, I know that, the dear creature," replied Mrs. Arundel, fearful she 
had gone a little too far. ** I know her devotion to me, and glad indeed I 
was to have her, —wasn't I, dear Rachel ? Such a comfort as she has been 
to me ! " 

Rachel did not exactly see in what way ; but she smiled at her friend, 
and said, **I hope so, dear;" and then, turning to Cecil, continued, — 

** I had a note from my husband this aftemooii, axi^ ^i'^ \kJ^^ ^s^'^^ ^S^^ 
10 
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should not be ready to go to Brompton to-morrow, to send him a line ; but 
I have not written, and therefore he is sure to be here." 

** About what time ? " asked Cecil. 

** I do not know," she said ; '* I never asked him." 

** I am sorry for that — I should like to have seen him again. However, 
it will not be long before I look you up at Brompton. And now I must be 
off to the camp again. Good-by."» 

This fare w oil was dinicted t() wards both the ladies ; but when he had 
left the room, and descended half tlie stairs, he called out, in rather an im- 
ceremonious manner, ** I say, Mrs. Norreys." 

llachcl was standin": at the moment, and she left the room directly to see 
what lie wanted with her. As she did so, Mrs. Arundel looked alter her, 
and positively trembled with passion.* 

** lie shan't do it in my hous)," she said to herself. ** lie may carry on 
as he likes with her elscwherj, — it was all very well at Gibraltar; but 
things are altered for both of us. I have borne a great deal from you, Cecil 
Craven * but I will not be insulted under my veiy eyes, and keep silenee." 

But all he had said to RaehM was, — **I)on't forget the Court, — think 
about it, — for my sake ; " and she had answered, ** I will, — trust me," and 
returned to the side of her ** bosom friend" again. 

That evening was not a very pleasant one to either of them. Mrs. 
Arundel was sulky, or sometliing very like it, and Rachel prc-occupied and 
thoughtful. She was glad when it was time to go to bed ; still more so 
when the sun rose again, and it was time to get up, and put the few articles 
she had used into her box, and await the coming of her husband. He 
arrived during the morning, earlier than she had expected him ; but she 
was ready to go. 

** Quite sure, Rachel?" he asked. **I can go on to the camp (Craven 
asked me to look him up) , and give you another day with Mrs. Arundel if 
you particularly wish it." 

And her foohsh pride had risen uppermost, and she had almost let herself 
in for another day of torture ; but good sense came to her aid and prevented 
it. She did, indeed, check the glad look of surprise which mounted into 
Raymond's face when she first denied any wish to stay longer at Farn- 
borough, by laying the absence of her desire to the want of accommodation 
in the lodgings. 

'* I am putting Elise out, I can see," she said; ** so I had bett^er go to 
Brompton." 

** Yes, I think you had, in that case," he answered ; ** but I am sorry for 
your disappointment, Rachel." Why did she not do, then, what her natural 
honesty dictated ? Why did she not tell him at once that she was not so 
comfortable there, or so happy, as she expected to be at her own home ? 
Because her pride set itself against her honesty, aud knocked it down. 
This conversation took place at the lodging-house door, where Raymond 
having refused to go up-stairs, Rachel had run down to speak to him. He 
was still diffident of intruding upon the sacrcdness of the widow's privac}^ 
and had had no intention of being beguiled into the house ; but when, on 
his refusing his wife's request to that effect, Mrs. Arundel, m all the pom- 
posity of ber weeds, appeared herself in the passage to urge, with many 
beaming smiles to back her entreaties, that he would walk up-staivs, she 
positively astonished Raymond into compliance. So he did as she desired, 
and spent a most uncomfortable half-hour with her in the hot little sitting- 
rogm, which had no blinds to its windows, and was furnished throughout 
with scarlet worsted damask, whilst his wife was putting on her Wiuldng 
apparel, and having her box corded by the dirty lodging-house servant. 
However, it was over at last. Rachel was ready to start. Raymond had 
altered several of his opinions concerning the state of mind of newly-made 
widows, and there was nothing to detain them longer. 

** God bless you, my darling Rachel ! " exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, exhibit- 
ing a great degree of fervor now the hour of parting had arrived. ** Good- 
bye, my sweet, sweet girl ! I don'ITknow what I should have done without 
you, dearest. Oh, the comfort your dear wife has been to me, Mr. Nor- 
reys. I sorely grudge giving her up to you again." And poor Raymond, 
easily gulled by the Udy's apparent enthusiasm, bowed and smiled, and in 
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himself was not at all surprised that any one should be sorry to part with 
such a friend as Rachel, and only gave a secret siffh to the thought that 
another held so firm a hold upon the heart he would have given worlds to 
know his own. 

As soon as the husband and wife were fairly gone, Mrs. Arundel, tired 
of acting, turned to Caroline Wilson, the only person with whom she could 
afford to be natural. 

"Well, Caroline," she exclaimed, with a gasp of relief, as she entered 
the bedroom, where that worthy was busily occupied in packing boxes and 
sorting wearing-apparel ; ** they are gone at last." 

*' Well, ma'am, and I shoula really think that it was about time, too. 
However Mrs. Norreys, calling herself a lady, can inconvenience another 
lady, like yourself, by coming upon her whilst in lodgings, and at such a 
time of distress and trouble, too, / can't think." . 

*' Well, it certainly iTflw inconvenient in the extreme," replied her mis- 
tress ; ** but it's over now ; and I should think the reason of the visit waa 
pretty plain. I shall not forget yesterday in a hurry. But I shall get into 
a scrape if I let such things go on here, Caroline. It really is not right, 
you know.*' 

** Right, ma'am!" exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, whose own youth not having 
passed entu*ely sans reproche was always virtuously indignant at the bare 
mention of other people's failings. ** I should think not, indeed; for my 
part I don't understand such goings on, nor don't pretend to. I'm sure 
what I saw whilst living at the doctor's was enough to make your hair stand 
on end ; and I never should have held my tongue as I have done, if it had 
not been that Wilson threatened me with violence if I mentioned it to any 
one but himself. But' I know what I know ; and Mrs. Norreys, she has 
put my temper up so often, speaking to me as if I was a dog rather than a 
Christian, that I should not mind telling of her any day, if the matter 9ould 
be made worth my while, and be kept a secret from Wilson ; for Wilson is 
a terrible man, ma'am, when his temper is put up." 

** A servant must inevitably see and hear a great deal that goes on in a 
house, Caroline; but when such things are likely to produce mischief in 
families, they are much better kept to one's self. WDson is a worthy 
creature, ana his wish for your silence is a right one." 

Mrs. Arundel had put on an air of the most rigid discretion as she spoke, 
and pursed up her lips with becoming propriety ; nevertheless she had per- 
fectly made up her mind that Wilson's wish should be disregarded as soon 
as it should suit her convenience to make his wife speak, and that, perhaps, 
at' no distant day. The waiting-woman read her determination as i^lainly 
as if it had been her own secret ; but, prudent as she was artful, she made 
no remark upon the circumstance. 

** Of course, ma'am, and such as you must know best. The boxes are 
ready now, ma'am, and I believe they are all that jrou intend to store." ^ 

** xes, Caroline ; and as you go home this evenmg, tell the man to send 
for them to-morrow morning, for I shall be glad to get them out of the 
house. I will leave word with the woman here -to give them to him, be- 
cause I am going over to Weybridge again myself, and may not be back 
till late." 

" Will the cottage suit, do you think, ma'am ? " inquired Caroline Wilson j 
with the old respectful manner. 

** Yes, I imagine so ; but the situation is what I am so charmed with — 
close to the Court, such an advantage ; The landlord and I are disputing 
just now aboilt terms, but I expect that I shall get my own way with him, 
as I am willing to take the house on a lease." 

" Then you are sure the neighborhood will suit you mVam? " 

*f Quife sure," replied- Mrs. Arundel, and she smiled as she said so. She 
knew why it could not fail to suit her. Why she had chosen it* before all 
other neighborhoods. Because she had a great plan in her head, and till 
that succeeded, she must live near Weybridge, and' when it succeeded, 
what would signify the lease of a trumpery cottage. But in the meanwhile 
she kept her plans in the dark, and her own eyes open. 

** That will do, Caroline, for this evening," said her mistress, later in the 
day ; ** and if Wilson should wish you to stay at hom^ tiO-isiaTto^ , ^^-^^s^s^ 
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you will send up your daughter (that pretty girl is your daughter, is she 
not?) to have an eye to the children whilst I am away." 

** Yes, ma'am, 1 will. MaiUia is my daughter, ma'am, and a fine girl, 
thougli I say it. I scarcely expected to find her so improved on my return. 
She was apprenticed to the dressmaking business in London whilst we were 
at Gibraltar, ^la'ara. She will be only eighteen next December, but she's 
very clever with her needle." 

*' An unconmionly fine-lookin*^ youna^ woman," repeated Mrs. Anmdel; 
•* and you must be veiy proud of her, 6arolino. Well, then, I shall expect 
either her or yourself to be here to-morrow." 

** Certainly, ma'am; good night." And Mrs. Wilson left the room, her 
eyes sjDarkling, and her cheek fiushed with the pleasure she had experienced 
in hearing Mrs. Arundel sound the praises, of her Martha. It was the only 
subject on which you could touch this woman's hard, revengeful, avaricious 
nature : her love for, and pride in, her daughter was her one vulnerable 
point. 

Her misti'css had also her vulnerable point; and though it was not "fee 
quickly discernible, it might easily have been guessed at, if the thought 
with which she settled herself to sleep that night could have been translated 
into words. For — 

** Under his very eyes," her heart said ; ** almost beneath the same roof- 
tree ; in the path he ^aily traverses ; if I cannot, by all my blandishments 
and tears throw again over him some of the enchantment of the past, I will 
at least strive to mar his future. If I cannot have Cecil Craven, I, who 
have the best right — the right of precedence — no other woman shall !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RACHEL'S NEW HOBfE. 

Although Rachel Norreys was anxious to leave a house where she felt 
herself so much in the way as she had done at Mrs. Arundel's lodgings, 

' yet, as soon as she was in the- train alone with Raymond, the same feeling 
of blankness and want of ease came over her that she had experienced 
when in his company before.- And then, when she was left behind with 
him at Gibraltar, there had been a hope, however small, to comfort her, 
that of meeting her friends again in Enghind. But she had come to En- 
gland, and she had met them (or one of them, at least,) and she felt thor- 
oughly disappointed at the result. Her hope seemed over — everything 
seemed over to the young impetuous creature as she leaned back in the 
railway carnage, which was fast conveying her to the house henceforward 
to be her home. As she did so, how sad were her thoughts ! Every inci- 
dent that had occurred to trouble her din'iwg the last few months seemed 
to pass m revision before-her during that brief journey, and mock her with 
the irrevocability of its nature. Her father's death — her husband's return 
— the change in Elise — the loss of her poor old friend. Jack Arundel — 
and, above all, the weight of a secret which she bore alone — a secret 
which was bowing down her joyous nature — overclouding the brightness 
of her young life, making her shrink from others, and even from herself, 
as if she wa&ed this earth a living lie. These were dangerous thoughts 
for Rachel to indulge in — doubly so, because her nature was quick, pas- 
sionate, and determmed ; and her education had been such that reckless- 
ness with her appeared no" evil. Her temper, too, witli all its normal 
brightness, was capable, under Teal or fancied wrong, of dark and sudden 
clouds, which dimmed its sweetness, and sometimes obscured her veiy 
reason. And as she leaned back in the railway carnage and thought upon 
these things, she was not sulky, but despondent ; so much so that life in 
prospective appeared to have lost all its good for her, and her Maker His 
great attribute. 
Raymond Norreys watched her in sm-prise. She had seemed at first so 

pleased to exchange Farnborough for Brompton, that he had almost hoped ^ 
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she had anticipated, however slightly, a return to hia company ; but now 
he felt he had deceived himself. Yet even smarting under this disappoint- 
ment, and little things are hardest to bear with equanimity, ^laymond let 
no symptom of such a feelinff escape him by word or look. He allowed 
his wife to maintain her mood of reserve until he had placed her in his 
ipother's carnage, which was waiting for them at Waterloo Station, and 
then, as they commenced to drive towards Abbey Lodge, he said to her, 
kindly and cheerfully — 

** You' found Mrs. Arundel better than you expected, did you not, 
Rachel?" 

**Yes," she replied, "but it is all very miserable. I don't think she 
quite realizes her loss yet." 

** I dare say not, poor thing," ho answered ; ** you must have felt it too, 
dear Rachel, both for yourself and for her ; but you will try not to let the 
recollection of it influence you when we arrive at home, will you ? My 
mother is anxiously expecting her new daughter, and it would grieve her 
so to think you were not happy." 

At this address Rachel tried to rouse herself and look more cheerful. 
She was very unhappy, but she was not selfish, and she felt that she owed 
something — a double debt, indeed, to the man who sat beside her. She 
raised herself from her languid position, settled her dress, and gave a 
slight smile, as she replied — 

*• What would she feel if. she thought that you were not so, Raymond ? " 

"She cannot think it," he rejoined, quickly, ** because it is not the truth. 
My happiness lies in yours, Rachel. You have it all in your hands. Let 
me see you contented, and I wish for nothing more." 

She turned her face towards the window, and dropped the conversation, 
She was always afraid to approach any but the most commonplace subjects 
when she was alone with her husband. 

A few minutes more brought them to Abbey Lodge. Rachel remem- 
bered the old house and garden well enouffh, but the covered pathway had 
been an innovation of more modem date than her visit there. 

** How very convenient," she said, as she alighted from the carriage, 
and prepared to traverse its proti'acted length. 

The remark was simple enohgh, but Raymond felt his foolish cheek 
^ow hotter as he heard it ; the smallest praise, the lightest commendation 
trom those lips, for anything connected, however remotely, with himself, 
made a rebellious hope, which he was daily striving to crush down and de- 
stroy, leap like a living thing beneath his breast. 

The meeting between the new relatives was commonplace enough, as 
such meetings under ordinary circumstances usually are. Perhaps Mrs. 
Norreys and her daughter did not feel disposed to welcome the young . 
wife quite so warmly as they would have done had she returned, in the 
first place, to Abbey Lodge with her husband ; but, if so, they were care- 
ful not to exhibit any inclination of the kind. On the contrary, their greet- 
ing was cordial, though constrained, as it ever must be when strangers 
meet as near connections. Mrs. Norreys' first idea, after kissing Rachel, 
and calling her ** her daughter," was to commiserate her for having trav- 
elled in the heat of the day. 

**I am afraid you must be quite used up, n^ dear; had you not better 
lie down for a short time before luncheon is served ? I really should not 
have sent the carriage to the station if Raymond had not made so sure 
(from not hearing from you this morning) that you would return with him 
about this time." 

" Well, mother, you see it is fortunate that you followed my advice," 
said Raymond, ** or I should have been obliged to rattle Rachel home in* a 
cab, and that would have fatigued her still more. Are you veiy tired?" 
he added, addressing his wife. 

** Not at all," she answered ; ** I am only dusty." 

** You shall go to your room at once, my dear," interrupted Mrs. Nor- 
reys. ** Christme, ring the bell, and desire Ellen to take up a jug of hot 
water to the Blue Room. Come, my dear Rachel, I will show you the 
way," 

And then Rachel was forced to accompany her mothet-iwrlaii^ xr^^^abSss^ 
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and felt, for the first time on leaving the presence of her husband to go 
with a stranger, that she left behind her sometliing that was becoming fa- 
miliar to herself. The Blue Room was a very spacious apartment, with a 
most dignified-looking four-post bedstead in the centre of it, draped with 
ample bhie hangings, and fitted with solid, old-fasliioned mahogany furni- 
ture — the best spare room in the house, indeed, and that had been unused 
now for many a long day. 

**I alway resolved," said Mrs. Norreys, when Rachel made some re- 
mark upon the surrounding magnificence, '*»that when dear Raymond 
mamed, this room should be given up to his wife and himself, and be 
coHsidered as their own. And so, mj dear, remember," the old lady con- 
tinued, i)atting her daughter-in-law knidly on the shoulder, ** that, as lonff 
as you choose to inhabit it, it is yours. I shall be glad to see it tenanted 
again ; for it has never been used (this with a profound sigh) since Ray- 
mond's poor dear father died, lie was laid out on tliis very bed, and no 
one has ever slept in it since." 

Rachel timidly glanced towards the piece of furniture indicated. With 
her nervous and susceptible imagination, she had the greatest dread of 
supernatural hoiTors, and had often made herself quite ill durin;^ her life- 
time with encouraging foolish fancies and child-like fears. She almost 
shuddered now, although it was broad daylight, as she looked at the bed 
where Death had been, and- her mother-in-law misinterpreted the doubtful 
glance. 

'* My dear child, you need not be afraid that it is damp. 1 have taken 
good care of that ; and I hope you will let me know if everything is not 
]ust as you like it. Will there be enough blankets here, do you think ? " 

"Plenty, Mrs. Norreys," answered poor Rachel, whose feverish little 
body could seldom bear much clothing of any sort upon it. " Everything 
is very nice and comfortable, thank you." 

** There are plenty of pillows for you," continued the mother-in-law, 
beating up the articles in question with pride as she spoke ; ** and if you do 
not want them all, I know Raymond will : he likes his head very high, 
doesn't he ? " 

But Rachel was busy removing her walking things, the warmth of which 
seemed to have heightened the color in her face, and did not appear to have 
heard the last remark of her mother-in-law. 

** You must look at the dressing-room, my dear, next," said Mrs. Nor- 
reys, as she dragged the wearied girl down a small flight of steps into a 
lesser room adjoining the sleeping apartment, and opening from it. It was 
a very convenient dressing-room indeed, with a nice writing-table and sofa 
in it for Raymond's use, and another door which led out upon the corridor. 
But the young wife's praise was not so cordial as Mrs. Norreys had hoped 
for, as she pomted out the various ari'angements which had been made for 
her husband's comfort. 

** You see, Rachel, Raymond can come here whenever he wishes to 
write, or to be quiet, and free himself from the chatter of you girls, — 
though I don't suppose that will be often," added Raymond's mother, 
gazing with admiration upon the released tresses of chestnut hair wliich, 
having become disordered by the removal of her hat, were lying in heavy 
coils about the youthful shoulders of Raymond's wife. 

But at last Rachel grew terribly weary of all this explanatoi-y twaddle. 
Mrs. Norreys was excessively kind and attentive ; but all the little details 
with which she entertained her, fretted the girl's spint, already chafed by 
the circumstances of the morning. She did not leave her for a minute ; she 
accompanied her as she moved from one side of the room to the other. 
She poured out the water in the basin, handed her the towel, drew down 
the window-blinds, and, finally, insisted upon her lying down upon the bed 
where Raymond's father had been laid out, and "taking a sleep" before 
the luncheon-bell was due. A sleep ! — when every nerve in her body was 
twitching with thrice its usual rapidity, — when she could hear tlie pulsa- 
tion of her heart, and scarcely count its beating. As this proposition was 
urged upon her, Rachel seemed almost ready to break down, and, with a 
fiiint remonstrance and a nervous movement of her mouth, she seated her- 
self upon a' chair, and Mrs. Norreys could see that she was trembling. 
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The old lady could not understand the reason, but she saw the fact ; and, 
thinking that her son might be the best doctor in the case, slio said, hastily, 
** Well, my dear, I will leave you to do as you like," and thereupon van- 
ished from the bedroom, and, seeking Raymond, told him that she thought 
his wife was a little nervous and upset from her journey, and that he had 
better go up stairs and see what his presence would do for her. Alas ! poor 
Raymond. He advanced a few steps into the passage, and tiien called 
Christine. 

** Come with me,' Chrissy," he whispered ; ** you women understand each 
other better than we men can do. Go in to Rachel and cheer her -up. 
This is the commencement of die fulfilment of your promise to me.V 

** Will you not come also, Raymond ? " she asked, in surprise, as he pre- 
pared to leave her at the bedroom door. 

** No, — thanks, my little sister. You will get on* better alone." And 
he entered his dressing-room as he spoke. 

Christine first knocked at the door, then, upon being answered, opened 
it gently, and went in. 

Rachel was sitting as her mother-in-law had left her, despondent and 
weary; but she raised her head, and tried to smile pleasantly as she saw 
the bright face of Christine by her side. 

The sister of Raymond Norreys had a happy disposition, like his own. 
She was very warm-hearted, too, and unreserved, and readv to love those 
who had any claim upon her. She advanced now without ceremony to 
Rachel, and, throwing her arms about her neck, exclaimed, — 

** Dear Rachel, I hope that you will be happy amongst us. I feel as if I 
must love you, because you belong to Raymond ; and you will learn to 
regard me as a sister also for his sake, will you not ? " 

The address was so honest, and the speaker appeared so much in earnest, 
that Rachel Norreys would have possessed a harder heart than she did to 
have passed it by in coldness. But she had a heart warm as Chrstine's 
own, and capable of far greater feeling, and the tenderness of her sister-in- 
law's words opened that wellspring of tears in her bosom which had been 
longing to overflow for the last hour. She returned the affectionate em- 
brace ; she tried to re-ecRo the sentiments, and give the necessaiy assur- 
ance to the question asked her; but something rose in her throat and 
choked her, — something that in another moment fell in a violent storm of 
rain upon the bosom of her new friend. 

**0h, Christine! will you really love me? — really^ really^ I have so 
few left, — I am so utterly alone ! " 

It was a strange speech to fall from the lips of a bride returning to her 
husband's home. Through the closed doors between them Raymond 
caught the outspoken, vehement words, and bit his lips to hear them. But 
Christine only answered the first part of the appej^l. 

" Love you, dear Rachel ! How can you doubt it, when we have been 
looking for your anival so long.?* Of course we shall, for Raymond's sake 
as well as your own." 

Ah ! that clause repeated. What right had she to take the love they 
offered her for ** Raymond's sake," — for the sake of Raymond ** whom she 
loved," — whom she loved not, — whom she had told she never should 
love ? Would it be honest in her, under false pretences, to accept the re- 

fard offered her so freely for the sake of the affection which she bore her 
usband, when she was no wife of his, — no daughter to Mrs. Norroys, — 
no sister to Christine, — when even the name she used she had no right to ? 
As these thoughts coursed themselves one after another through Rachel'a 
mind, she gradually relaxed her encircling hold of Christine Norreys, dried 
the tears still lying on her wetted cheeks, and assumed altogether an air of 
less freedom, as if she remembered herself, and where she was. 

" I have been very foolish, Christine. Pray forgive this outburst, and 
forget it. It is not a usual thing for me to • carry my heart upon my sleeve 
for daws to peck at.' " 

The quotation was not complimentary to her consoler, but the kind heart 
of Christine passed it over without comment. 

** But here, dear Rachel ! " she said ; ** you are at home, and can do as 
you like." 
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Oh, how Rachel longed to throw herself again upon that friendly bosom, 
and tell all hor sorrow and its canse ! But the same thought came into her 
head that had troubled it before, and laid a restraint upon her tongue. 

"Yes, indeed," she said, rising and essaying to bathe her face and ar- 
range her disordered hair, ** after all the travelling I have had lately, it is 
quite i>lcasant to think that I shall not have to move again. I hate board- 
ship — do not you ? and railways also, for that matter." 

Christine rose also with a sigh. She had thought her new sister was 
really going to make a compact of friendship with her ; but the moment for 
confidence seemed to have passed as suddenly as it had arisen. She was 
sorry for the change in Rachers manner for* Raymond's sake ; however, it 
was unreasonable to hope for anything more than cvery-day communica- 
tions from her brother's wife, when she had not been in the house yet for 
more than an hour. The luncheon-bell soon alter sending forth its clamor- 
ous invitation, brought the two girls down stairs to the dining-room, whero 
they found Mrs. Norreys presiding over a very plentiful mid-day meal. 
Everything at Abbey Lodge was conducted on the ^ood old-fashioned style, 
when in gentlemen's families there was no such thing as stint in any one 
particular, and nothing appeared on the table or about the house that was 
not the best of itsTiind. The silver was silver — heavy, solid, and greatly 
emblazoned; the linen was damask, and woven by ^andmothers and 
great-grandmothers of half a-dozen generations back. The wine was old, 
and the servants knew their duties ; and as everything spoke of comfort iu 
the same degree, little more need be said upon the subject. The fact 
being, that Mrs. Norreys had the sense to prefer living within her income 
and enjoying the good things of this life without limit, to spending more 
money upon outside show and less upon indoor comfort. 

But although there was no lack of luxuiy about Abbey Lodge, as far as 
eating, drinkmg, and living were concerned, another old-fashioned com- 
plaint had been inherited by Iklrs. Norreys from her progenitors, which, 
although doubtless perfectly proper, is as doubtless exceedingly irksome to 
those people who have not been accustomed to it — I allude to a rigid 
punctuality being maintained on all matters appertaining to the household. 
Thus the prayer-bell at Abbey Lodge rang at eight o'clock every morning, 
summer and winter — the breakfast-bell at nine — that for luncheon and 
dinner at one and six — for prayers again at ten, after which no one — 
mistress, guest, or servant — was expected to remain out of bed longer 
than was necessary to disencumber themselves of their mortal clothing. 
As Mrs. Norreys enlarged over the luncheon-table upon the above rules of 
her house, for the edification of her daughter-in-law, Rachel listened with 
dismay to the long, prosy details, and Raymond rightly read the expression 
of her face. 

"All very judicious an4 proper, mother, I am sure," he said, laughing, 
•* but you are positively frightening my wife with the strictness of your 
rules ; I don't fancy she has been -used to such early hours in Gibraltar ; 
have you Rachel ? " 

"A life in foreign climates is generally a desultory one, my dear Ray- 
mond," replied his mother ; ** but Rachel is not in Gibraltar any longer now, 
and she will I am sure be quite ready to comply with the regulations of our 
establishment." 

The tone was not unkind, but it was infinitely pro^^er ; and the undisci- 
plined heart, for whose edification Mrs. Non-eys was holding forth, bounded 
with a feeling very akin to rebellion as it listened ; but its owner had the 
sense to let it bound in silence. 

After luncheon, exactly at three o'clock, the carriage was announced to 
be at the door. 

*' This is our hour for driving, my dear," said Mrs. Norreys ; ** you will 
accompany us ? " 

But here Rachel ventured to affirm that she was tured, and would rather 
stay at home ; and her husband scorned the notion of a close carriage. 

**No, thank you, mother, I stay with Rachel." 

**Very well," said Mrs. Norreys, "it does not signify for to-day. 
Another time I hope your wife will be pleased to accompany Christine and 
injrselfin oar afternoon diive." 
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And then Rachel knew that, hot or cold, wet or dry, that three o'clock 
drive would be a stereotyped matter of daily discussion between her 
mother-in-law and herself as long as* she remained at the Abbey Lodge. 

But her afternoon did not pass unpleasantly. She commenced to unpack 
her boxes, and Raymond actually ventured to put his head in at the bed- 
room door, and ask if he should help her, with such a pleasant face, and 
looking so anxious to be made of use, that she could not have repulsed him. 
And very useful he was, uncording heavy trunks and arranMng their con- 
tents in her chest-of-drawers and wardrobe for her ; and then having all 
the empty cases cleared away a^in, so that her bedroom looked quite 
home-like and comfortable before Mrs. Norreys and Christine had returned 
from their drive. And Rachel had sat in an arm-chair the meanwhile, and 
directed him where to place the various articles ; and he had been amusine 
her with stories of board-ship and sea life, until she was surprised to find 
herself laughing at his humorous fun, and feeling more cheerful than she 
had done for many a day past. And then, when her boxes were disposed 
of, he had brought in one of his own, and unpacked thence a number of 
tiie presents he had collected for her with so much care from the different 
places he had visited abroad. As Rachel saw them laid out upon the bed, 
and thought how much they must have cost, and how their purchaser must 
have thought of her wherever he was, her pretty white teeth came firmly 
down upon her trembling lower lip, as she tried to keep back the tears she 
was too proud to let him see her shed at this proof of his affection for her. 
But, do what she would, she could not help comparing his faithful remem- 
brance with her own utter disregard of his feehnffs, and she felt full of 
compassion for his wasted love, and of humility for her own short-coming^. 
He did not seem to perceive her mood however, but bundled his offerings 
out upon the bed, with the usual carelessness of men for finery, thinking 
little of them himself, and doubtful now, indeed, whether Rachel would 
think any more, since she could not value them for his sake. Such a mte- 
cellaneous heap, too, as appeared when at last they were all collected 
together. 

There were articles in ivory and sandal-wood from Hong-Kong ; gauze 
dresses from Shanghai ; carved peach-stone and mother-of-pearl bracelets 
from Canton; birds of paradise and silver ornaments from Singapore; 
painted boxes from Burmah ; mlaid boxes from Bombay ; ostrich feathers 
from the Cape ; coral and lace, from Malta ; and kind thoughts hovering 
over each article from everywhere. And when they lay pfled upon the 
coverlet, fans, bracelets, boxes, and card-cases, in one confused mass, all 
the comment Raymond made upon them, was — 

** There they are, Rachel ! if you don't like them, throw them away." 
**Like my love," was in his heart, but he was too generous to say it. As 
the mrl heard his words, she rose from her chair and approached the bed, 
to aamire his offerings. 

** They are beautiful ; I never saw such a lot of pretty things together 
before. Thank you, Raymond, so much ! " and her husband, being still in 
a kneeling position on the floor, she stooped and kissed him, as she would 
have kissed an intimate friend who had given her a present. But at her 
action the color flew to the young man^s face, and he rose hastily from his 
knees, saying : 

** Don't do that again, child — for God's sake ! " and left her, surrounded 
by her new acquisitions, as he spoke. 

She was terribly hurt — no less by his words than his manner; and when 
they next met, felt twice as reserved towards him as she had done before ; 
ana he, for his part, seemed almost as if he were afraid that she would re- 
peat the dose, or in some way allude to it. But they did not meet again 
until it was in the presence of his mother and sister. , . 

11 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT SHALL HER HUSBAND DO WITH HER? 

The dinner passed off very agreeably, and excepting for this fresh re- 
serve springing up between Raymond and herself, Rachel would almost 
have enjoyed ner evening. A hint had been given to Mr. Alexander 
Macpherson not to make his appearance on that particular occasion, and so 
they were quite alone. When her husband had left her standing by that 
mountain of presents, refusing even the thanks she proffered for them, poor 
Rachel had felt terribly guilty. The same doubt which had attacked her in 
the morning w4th respect to the love of her mother and sister-in-law re- 
turned upon her now. JVhat right had she, who gave him nothing, to ac- 
cept all this from Raymond ? she, who had wounded his self-love and pride 
to that degree that he shrunk from her simple kiss as if she were some poi- 
sonous thing to sting him. These offerings had been collected for his wife 
— not for her, who was a dependent on his bounty. As this last thought 
struck for the first time the girl's proud heart, her delicate nostrils dilated, 
her breath came quick and hard, and she tapped the ground repeatedly 
with her itnpationt foot. It was a bitter truth lor a pride like Rachel's to 
swallow ; but she felt it to be truth ; and from the hour that it struck home 
to her heart, she almost loathed the bread she eat and the clothing that she 
wore. 

*-I cannot wear those dresses," she thought. "I am thankful they are 
colored ; Christine can take them. Did I attempt to put them on, and pa- 
rade their bravery to the world, they would drop off me where I stood, and 
reveal me as I am — a fraud ! a cheat ! a subterfuge ! Does Raymond think 
that I am a beggar, that he thrusts these gifts upon me, and will tiike no 
tlfanks P Why even a beggar thanks for what he asks for, and I did not ask 
for these. Heaven knows I ask for nothing. Oh, tiiank God, my father's 
dead ! " And for the moment that remembrance drove out all omers from 
her mind. 

** I cannot keep these things," she said at last, decisively though, to her- 
self. ** They were not bought for me ; I feel I have no claim to them. K 
Christine will pot, at the least share them, I shall do what he suggested, 
throw them on one side." 

And so, after the dinner was removed, and she found herself for a mo- 
ment alone in the drawing-room with her husband, she said to him, hurried- 
ly, and with an evident effort : — 

** Rajrmond, may I share the things you gave me with Christine ? There 
are too niany for me, and you should give your sister something ; " and he 
had answered almost as hurriedly — 

** Do just as you like with them Rachel ; they are yours to keep, or give 
away ; " and then, as if fearful his words appeared cold, he added, with an 
appearance of greater interest, "Christine will doubtless be pleased if you 
give her some of them ; she is disposed to think very kindly of you already. 

** Thank you, Raymond," she replied, and resolved that her sister-in-law 
should choose what she most admired from the jnass, and that the rest 
should be put under lock and key, until she felt she had a better claim to 
them than now. 

** And if that time never arrives for me," she said to herself, ** some one 
may come after me for whom it may ; for if this kind of thing goes on for 
long, I believe that it will kill me, and I hope," Tshe added passionately, 
♦*that it may." 

Christine re-entered the drawing-room, bearing with her the guita-r-case 
which her brother remembered to have seen amongst his wife's luggage. 
The instruinent had been placed in it by other hands tian Rachel's, for she 
had never seen, and scarcely thought of it, since the evening she had sung 
to it last, at Mrs. Arunders. The sight of it brought back many a painfiu 
memory to her heart ; but she was getting used to such trials now, and bore 
them better than she had done. 

"See what I have found, Rachel," exclaimed her sister-in-law, as she 
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advanced towards her. "Raymond pleads guilty to total ignorance of 
whether you sing or do not sing, and refers me to youraelf for an answer; 
but I think this case is a better solver of the question than either of you." 

** K it is not empty," said Rachel, quietly. 

•*We will soon settle that matter," replied Christine, "for I took the 
liberty of havinff it opened for you. There, what is that? " she asked tri- 
umphantly, as she lifted the lid of the case, and held aloft RachePs guitar, 
with all its strings flown and hanging helplessly down from the frets. 

SometMng in its desolate aspect touched poor Rachel more than the sight 
of itself had done. She took it from the hands of Christine as if it had beea 
a Jiving creature, and the tears rose in her eyes, and dropped thence upon 
Hie disabled instrument as she busied herself in restringing it. Raymond 
perceived the effect it had upon her, and spoke to his sister as if it was all 
her fault, 

** What^the deuce do you mean, Christine, by bringing things here be- 
fore you are asked for them? " 

Poor Chi'istine was dreadfully taken aback by this reproof; her brother 
had never spoken to her like that before, and she thought she had done 
such a clever thing in finding the guitar-case. Rachel saw her discom- 
fiture, and hastened to relieve it. Good heavens ! was she to be the means 
of disturbance to more members of this family than one ? 

** It is not of the slightest consequence, Rajrmond," she said, fiitnly. ** I 
am very glad to see my guitar again, and very much obliged to Christine 
for bringmg it, only I have not sung to it since, since — " 

She did not finish her sentence, but her hearers could guess the rest. 

**0h! forgive me, dear Rachel," exclaimed Christine, ** and let me put 
it back into its case. Another night, when you are stronger — " 

** I shall never be-strong enough to think of him without pain, Christine. 
I would rather sing at once, thaiS: you ; it is only the first effort that is try- 
ing." 

And Raymond could not help, as he listened to her, wondering at and 
adnyring the strong courageous spirit which reigned in so tender a breast. 
When she had tuned her guitar, and placed her fingers on the strings, the 
first chords they appeared naturally to form were those of the little song 
she had sung by the request of her friend Elise, on the evening she touched 
it last, ** La Desolazione," and she commenced to sing it. The nature of 
the song has been described before, and it lost none of its pathos from the 
interpretation which Rachel's saddened feelings put on it to-night. 

Christine, whose musical tastes had been (like all other branches of her 
education) most scrupulously superintended, and who had not been per- 
mitted to have any but the most innocent of songs in her portfolio, was 
positively enchanted by the combined effect which the wild passionate 
words of **La Desolazione" and the strains of the guitar had upon her. 

The tears were standing in her bright dark eyes as Rachel concluded, 
and tke first thing she said was, "Oh! do sing it again!" And when it 
was ended for the second time, she turned to Raymond and exclaimed — 

" Isn't it lovely, Raymond ? " 

" Yes ; I like it very much," he replied. 

Jle was very susceptible to the mfluence of music, particularly just at 
that time, when his spirits were feigned, and he had felt his wife's singing 
more than he chose to express. 

Rachel thought she must say something in reply to this joint approval of 
her efforts, and so she remai-ked — 

" I think the words are particularly well adapted to the music," and com- 
menced repeating them : — 

** * Bitorna, chMo t'amo, mio primo soBpir. 
Bitorna, ch'io bramo, vedertie morir! ' '' 

" What are they in English ? " asked Raymond ; " I do not understand 
Italian." 

" Oh, you goose ! " laughed his sLtcr ; " they only mean — 

" * Betam, thou that I love, my first aspiration.* 

(I suppose * aspiration ' would be the word, Rachel ?) 
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** * Beturn, that 1 11U17 embnee, see thee, and die! > 

Now, what do you think of them ? " 

** I am no judge," he replied, with a touch of bitterness in his tone. ** I 
have had very little experience of such pressing invitations. I dont sup- 
pose people often feel what they sing." And as he spoke, Rachel felt her 
face crimson with shame at the unintentional reproach, for she knew that 
he was thinking that very little pathos or passion had been breathed into 
her longings for his return, whatever her son^ might imply. Raymond 
seemed absent after this little episode, and as if he were wrapt in his own 
thoughts ; and when Mrs. Norreys i-ejoined her daughters, he rose and sal- 
lied forth into the night air, no .one knew whither. 

The evening went slower after his departure. Rachel sune several 
more songs, and Christine gave a specimen of her skill upon me piano ; 
and then wine and biscuits appeared, and after that the bell ran^ for even- 
ing prayere, and still the son of the house had not returned. His mother 
fidgetted at his absence, and wondered at the reason ; but Rachel thought 
that she could guess it plainly enough. However, the bed-time of the in- 
habitants of Abbey Lodge was never deferred, whoever was from home, 
-and therefore, as soon as prayers were over, Mrs. Norreys and Christine 
handed Rachel a candlestick, and, taking up their own, bade her an iLffec- 
tionate good-night. 

'** The man-servant has been directed to sit up until Raymond comes in, 
tny dear," remarked the former, as she saluted her daughter-in law; **ia 
the meanwhile, let me advise you not to permit his delayed return to keep 
you from your natural rest. Benson, turn off the gas." And thereupon 
the staid and immovable Benson, with habitual dexterity, caused the whole 
house, in the course of a minute, to be wrapped in darkness, so that if any 
one had had a fancy to stay in the sitting-room for a little whDe longer, 
they could not have 'indulged it. But Rachel was thankful for her hus- 
band's absence, and flew to her own room, lest she should encounter Wm 
Again before she had gained its sanctuary. There, by the aid of a pair of 
tall wax candles, all looked cheerful enough, and she sat for somettime 
thinking over the events of the day, which segued so many in the retro- 
spect. Presently she heard the hall-door open, and Raymond's footsteps 
ascending the staircase. He passed her door, and entered the dressing- 
room, closing his own after him gently, and turning the key. Rachel 
breathed freer when she heard him do so, although she felt an unaccount- 
able longihg just to be able to peep through the door which separated them, 
to see how he conducted himself — whether his face looked sad, and what 
he was going to do next. K she had had her wish, much of her prejudice 
against him would have melted away in womanly compassion for the hurt 
-she had inflicted, and no other could heal. "Raymond Norreys had entered 
his room softly, that his wife might not hear him, and then, taking off his 
Coat and waistcoat, he had thrown himself into a chair, and lying back in 
it, had crossed his arms upon his breast, and given himself up to thought. 
As he permitted it to have the dominion over him, an observer might have 
seen, from the violent and sudden changes that passed over his features, 
from the knitted brow, the compressed hps, the weary, languid eyes, and 
'the heavy sighs which occasionally escaped him, that the demon that had 
gotten possession of him was by no means a welcome or a pleasant guest. 
£1 truth, Raymond Norreys was considering, now that he had brought the 
woman he called his wife under the protection of his mother's roof-tree, 
what on earth he was to do with her. This man was no fool — no weak, 
love-sick idiot, to be content to fawn all his life upon a girl who did not 
care for him, without expecting or hoping for a return. He had loved the 
child whom he had married witn more than a boy's love ; he had nourished 
and fostered, during many years, a passion for the creature of his imagina- 
tion, which, since he had met her a^ain, instead of dissolving itselTinto 
"ttdn air, had seemed to grow, out of her very coldness, more vehement 
every day. But he felt that he had placed himself in a humiliating position 
by the agreement he had entered into with his Wife ; he doubted whe^er 
he had done his suit any good by that agreement; whether, in a woman's 
eyes, it might not have appeared to be simplicity, indifference, or a want 
01 determination, instead (k an offspring of the generosity from which it 
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emanated. As Raymond bred this doubt, he grew impatient with himself. 
He had pandered to none of thele ; he knew it well. He had every quali- 
fication that a man ought to possess ; and it had been an innate sense of 
chivalry which had grown up with him, a great idea of the unequal strength 
between the sexes, of the consideration due to p. woman, especially one 
who possessed both youth and beauty : it was these feelings alone which 
had made him so gentle with her. He had passed his word to Rachel that 
he would never claim her as his wife until she came of her own free will 
and told him that she loved him. Suppose she never so came. At the 
bare idea the young man started in his chair and ground his teeth together. 
He had gainea a little more insight into her character since that first inter- 
view; she was very thin-skinned and sensitive, he could see that — proud 
as Lucifer — and determined as well as proud. Suppose her pride snould 
never permit her to come forward and make such an avowal; — it was a 
great trial to have imposed upon one so organized as Rachel. He could 
not go dangling all ms life after her, acting the part of cloak-beafer, cup- 
bearer, purse-bearer — in fact, to be her walking-stick, and nothing more. 
He was proud as well as herself, and the thought galled him. But then 
this girl possessed something else beside pride; something which could 
subdue her pride — than which nothing else would — and that was, the 
capability of lovinff. No one could help seeing it who saw anything. It 
flashed out of her liquid, speaking eyes ; it hung upon her ripe, tremulous 
mouth ; it made itself known in the sensitiveness of ner nervous little hand ; 
in the sudden flushing of her cheek — the low, impassioned accents of her 
voice. Yes, she could love, and she should love ! 

As Raymond decided this point for the woman on the other side of the 
door to him, he drew himself up. He knew he was not entirely destitute 
of the qualities which women love in men ; why should not Rachel succumb 
to them, as' well as others ? • 

** She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

he repeated to himself, as the quotation flashed through his mind ; and he 
might have added — 

'* She is Rachel, therefore must be loved." 
But though he did not say the words^ he thought them to his heart's core. 

But how should he woo her? Not by continuing his present course of 
conduct. In the first place he did not think it woiBd succeed ; in the sec- 
ond, he did not choose to win her by that means. He believed that Rachel 
was a woman to be taken by force ; he believed that he was a man so to 
take her. By his present course of action he might win her compassion — 
her girlish pity for his dumb suflfering ; but not her admiration — not her long- 
ing nor despair. And he would have them all three ; he felt he must hav8 them 
all three before that bright, impulsive creature would humble herself before 
him and sue him for his love. His citadel was too shrewd to be taken by 
stratagem ; too proud to yield to entreaty ; he would march in and take it 
by the strength of his manhood alone. 

He would np longer let her see that her words.or actions pained him ; 
that he shrank from ner caresses ; that he was afraid to be left alone in her 
presence. He would treat her ever as he had yet done, with the greatest 
consideration and kindness; but with it should be mixed indifference — 
feigned, of course (how much feigned, he knew, as he thought of the diffi- 
culty of the task which lay before him^ — but still true indifference to her* 
He would shake off his present feebngs of apathy and moodiness. He 
would shine before her as he knew that he could shine, if he tried ; she 
shoulif see him at his best, and, at the same time, see that he was so not 
for her sake, but because it was his nature so to be. He would no longer 
forsake his own amusements or his own companions, though both shoula be 
indulged in moderately ; and then, when Rachel saw him with this shade 
of melancholy, so'forei^ to his nature, cast aside — saw him in his true 
character, as Raymond Norreys-^ perhaps she might love him, until not to 
show her love became an impossibility to her. 

If this did not come to pass, he would apply to be appointed to another 
ship ; he would leave England again ; he would kill himself y^Vtiki <ifcka\K».> 
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or starvation, or driak, or any other le^ti»ate means, and never see her 
face nor hear her voice in this life more. 

And as Raymond came to a determination so sensible and consolatory as 
the above, he started from his chair, and pacing the room in one or two 
rapid turns, appeared to be much the easier from contemplating this pos- 
sible contingency. 

In the meanwhile the object of his musing had laid down to rest in the 
bed where his dead father had been laid out, and notwithstanding the 
fiercest arguments with herself, had been totally unable, as she did so, to 
disencumber her mind of the ghastly remembrance. 

Rachel's nerves had been overstrung by the events and melital excite- 
ment of the day past,, and that fact, added to her natural dread of anything 
connected with death (as associated with others) kept her keenly alive to 
the import of what her mother-in-law had told her concerning the bed she 
lay on having had no occupant since it last bore the weight of that rigid, 
silent body. As she ensconced herself beneath the clothes, she could not 
help wondering if the corpse had laid upon those very mattrasses, blankets, 
and coverlet, and as the thought struck her, drew herself away from their 
contact as if they were Death itself. 

Then she fancied, since the lights had been extinguished, that the room 
had a damp, unearthly feeling about it, that the hangings of the bed smelt 
mouldy, and that something was moving and rustling behind their ample 
folds. It was all veiy well until Raymond had put out his candle ; as lon;j 
as she had that little fine of light to watch, streaming beneath the door and 
through the keyhole, Rachel glanced td\vards it eveiy time she felt her 
fears getting the better of her, and gained fresh courage from the knowl-' 
ed^e that some living thing was near at hand. 

But when the young -man's colloquy ended, and he blew out his candle 
preparatoiy to throwing himself for the night upon the sofa in his room, the 
frightened girl felt as if she could bear it no longer. By that time she had 
worked her fears up to such a pitch that she fancied shadows were moving 
between her and the moonlight, and that ghastly corpse-like faces glarea 
upon her round the comers of the bed. As the light was extinguished in 
her husband's room, leaving the friendly keyhole wrapt in darkness, 
Rachel, possessed with a sudden and unconquerable terror, darted from the 
bed, and crouching against the door which divided the apartments, leant 
her head against the manimate wood, as if it were a human creature, to 
support and comfort her. It was well for Raymond's rest he could not 
divine that whilst he tried to compose himself to sleep a little pale cheek 
was pressed against the panels of his door, and scared eyes were gazing 
wide into the surrounding gloom, whilst the throbs of the heart of his terri- 
fied wife were almost audible in the stillness of the night. Well for his 
peace that he did not know that there she lay crouched upon the bedroom 
steps on this, the first night of her return home, shivering with fear, until . 
very shame, at the contemplation of her weakness, drove her back to the 
couch she dreaded. 

Ah ! the worst phantom that haunted those silent rooms that night was 
the shadow of mutual "and unnatural reserve which had raised itself Idc- 
tween the^e two young hearts, and forbidden them to read each other's 
thoughts. 

The ghosts which Rachel need have feared to be alone with were not the 
ghosts of the Past, but of the Present. 

The ghosts of -her own coldness, indifference, and hardness of heart 
towards a man who loved her faithfully, and which ghosts, say what she 
would, dogged her footsteps by day and by night, with Self-reproach and 
Self-pity (two phantoms very difficult Ho lay) following closely in their 
train. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

IN THE MABRIED QUABTERS. 

When Caroline WUson left Mrs. Arundel, to return to the Aldorshot 
Camp, she had a long walk before her, although the lodgings of that lady 
were on the outskirts of the town of Farnborough. But Mrs. Wilson was 
used to ** roughing" it, and thought little of the daily exercise which she 
took in attending upon her mistress's children. She had accompanied her 
husband to India and several other foreign stations, and had lived with him 
in almost every barrack-town in England ; and the soldier's wife who has 
had a little experience of that sort need not be very particular afterwards. 
And, to say the truth, although this woman carried at times a foul tongue 
in her heaa for her neighboi-s, and was universally disliked wherever she 
went by the other inmates of the baiTacks, she was generally submissive 
enough to her husband. Sergeant Wilson, and made him a good, hard- 
working, and non-complaining wife. People said that Wilson (a mild 
enough man in general to women) must possess some mysterious influence 
by which he swayed and subdued such a known virago as the partner of his 
bosom ; and they were right. Her husband was about the only creature on 
earth that Caroline really feared ; and altliough she gave him occasionally 
what she termed ** the rough side of her tongue," she invariably got the 
worst of the argument, and was bound over to keep the peace for some 
time afterwards. The secret of his power over her was tliis : Caroline 
Wilson had been born to better things than travelling on a baggage- 
waggon, or helping to wash- clothes for the men of a regiment ; and in her 
girlish days, when she was the eldest daughter of Mr. Greenaway, of the 
firm of Puddle, Greenaway, and Holt, silk-mercers, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and waited behind the counter of her father's shop, in a black silk 
dress and innumerable ringlets, she would have scorned the idea of ever 
** taking up " with a private soldier ; for be it known that private soldiers, 
in the class of life from which ** young ladies " such as Caroline Greenaway 
spring, are much .looked down upon by the fair sex, and considered very 
inferior, notwithstanding their inches, bearing, and constant associations 
with their officers, to me so-called gentlemen who skip about mercers' 
shops, and serve out ribbons to customers, with radish fingers and chestnut 
nails. But Miss Caroline Greenaway's notions, like those of many of her 
sex, had to be brought lower before she could settle herself in marriage ; 
still, it was a matter of supreme wonder to all the ** young ladies" at 
Messrs. Puddle, Greenaway, and Holt's establishment, when, after a so- 
journ on her part in the country, it was formally annonced to thena, by 
Miss Caroline herself, that she was about to bestow her hand in matrimony 
upon a private soldier; and **Well, I never!" did good duty on those 
premises for many a succeeding hour. True, that Miss Caroline was no 
longer a young girl, eight-and-twenty years having passed over her head, 
and thinned the abundant ringlets which she was wont to shake across the 
counter at the gentlemen customers. True, also, that she had had a disap- 
pointment (^some gave it » harsher name) several years before, since which 
time she haa been less assured and lively, sharper, and crosser-grained than 
^he had been thitherto. But still, ^* a private ! " ** a common soldier ! " the 
yoimg women exclaimed, forgetting, as they did so, that privates and com- 
mon soldiers are made of the same stuff, and, in many cases, much better 
stuff, than either themselves or their progenitors. But then they wear 
clothing provided by Government, instead of black cloth coats and trousers, 
bought with their own money, and silk dresses and gold chains, procured — 
God knows how ! And this is, after all, the crying sin for which their own 
class condemns them as unclean. However, their animadversions against 
the servants of the Queen had to be dropped altogether, or only given vent 
to in furtive whispers, by the hirelings of the establishment in question, 
after Caroline Greenaway had made up her mind to throw in her lot withu 
one of the military, for she was resolute in her choice, and could hold her 
own with the best of them when so inclined. But the Greenaways felt the 
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marriage to be a lowering of caste on their part, and, although, for reasons 
best known to themselves, they consented so to dispose of their eldest 
daughter, and even hurried the preparations for the mamage, which took 
place veiT quietly in the country, they seldom alluded to the circumstance 
afterwards ; and since that time Caroline Wilson had held very little com- 
munication with her own family. But if the employees of the linen-draper's 
establishment had been astonished at a young woman, who had looked for 
something so much higher, bestowing her hand upon a private soldier, the 
bridegroom, Thomas Wilson himself, w^ no less surprised at the conde- 
scension of the act. 

He had met Miss Greenaway at the house of a mutual friend in the coun- 
try, and had it not been that she had gi*eatly encouraged him, would never 
have ventured to make her a downright proposal of mamage. But, with 
her advances, he began to consider her qualification for the office she as- 
pired to: she was older than himself, ceitainly, having had five or six 
years the start of him in life ; but men in his station think that circum- 
sfemce rather an advantage than othei-wise; then she was so very ** gen- 
teel" — so much more so than he had dared to hope for in a wife — it would 
be so pleasant to present Mrs. Wilson to the other women in his barracks, 
and feel that she was superior to them all. She was a clever woman, also, 
and Wilson, being a sensible man, knew the advantages of a good under- 
standing when brought to bear upon eveiy-day matters ; and at this period 
of her life, too, Caroline Greenaway, with her bright black eves, fresh com- 
plexion, and trim figure, was anything but bad-looking. And so Thomas 
Wilson, being a steady, good soldier, and a credit to liis regiment, easily 
procured the consent of his commanding officer to such an undeniably cor- 
rect match ; and the banns were published without loss of time, the cere- 
mony completed, and he took home his bride to Chatham Barracks. But 
here, after a while, a change came over the comfort his married life prom- 
ised to afford him. Mrs. Wilson had been introduced to the various mem- 
bers of the 3rd Royal Bays, pronounced **a very respectable looking wo- 
man " by the officers, ** a devilish fine figure " by the men, and ** too much 
of a lady for u*," by the women, and had settled down, apparently, with 
the greatest good will to the new life surroimding her. But, alas ! for the 

Eeace of poor Wilson ! There is a certain clause in our English Marriage 
aws which is a warning to all would-be husbands to look before they leap 
—a clause by which, should they find, after the fatal deed is over, thsub 
their ladywives have, previous to acquaintanceship with themselves, been 
frail as well as fair, and, instead of dropping them at the door of the 
Foundling Hospital, been sufficiently imprudent as to keep -any little 
pledges thoy may possess of their former aflfecHion under their own con- 
trol, they (the husbands) are bound down to support such little pledges as 
if they were their own, (wliich is hard,) and bound over to keep the peace 
as well towards their mothers, which is hai-der still. But then, the ordi- 
nance of matrimony is not one to be mshed into blindfold, and they who 
do so deserve to be taken in. Thomas Wilson had been so ra^. He had 
known nothing of the former life of Miss Caroline Greenaway when he 
first saw and wooed her (or suffered her to woo him) in that couij^y visit ; 
and he had married her on her bare word that she was free to become the 
wife of an honest man. And when . he found out, some tliree months af- 
terwards, that a certain little girl was living in that very country place who 
claimed his wife as mother, and had done so for the last five years, his 
fury knew no bounds. Caroline told him the tale, first with a great show 
of bravado, knowing his helplessness, afterwards, frightened at his rage, 
with many tears. The child's father was dead, and had been for some "time 
past, — so far so good ; but Wilson never quite forgave his wife the scrape 
into which she had led him. He tried to keep the fact a secret from his 
fellow comrades ; but he always fancied that their wives and themselves 
knew it as well as he did. He was obliged to support the child, and, as he 
had none of his own, he felt it no burden except upon his heart. He re- 
fused ta see her, or to have her home, and the little girl had continued to 
remain where she had been brought up ; but he scarcely ever forgot that 
she existed, or that he had been duped. The love which might have flour- 
ished between him and his wife was withered to the very root the day he 
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-heard that news, and never showed any signs of life afterwards. But, 
after all, Caroline was a good wife to him. She did everything that he 
required from her. She took the money he gave her for the child's support 
thankfully, and almost humbly. Her submission arose from two reasons. 
In the first place, she was thoroughly afraid of her husband ; for, like all 
bullies, she was a coward, and his rsfge, when he discovered her treachery 
towards him, had been so ^eat, that she had never forgotten it ; and, in 
the second, she had loved with all the vehemence of her' nature the father 
of her child. He had never cared for her, (she knew that now) ; he had 
thoroughly deceived her ; but he had been a gentleman by birth, and he 
was dead. The first circumstance kept alive her admiration for him — the 
second, her pity ; and where a woman both admires and pities, one need 
not look far for her love. She doted on the child for the sake of the young, 
gallant, dead father, and her little Martha was the only thin^ she cared for 
m the world. She had often wished since her marriage that she might 
have had another child, and then Wilson would hav« known what a pa- 
rent's feelings were ; but years passed away, and still Martha's was the 
only voice to call her ** motner." She heard it sometimes. Whilst in Eng- 
land, her husband would occasionally say to her when he got his pay, 
** Caroline, my girl, here's a pound for you. You can take a couple of 
days' holiday, and go and spend it." He never asked afterwards where 
she had been. He knew as well as if she had told him, that her two days 
were invariably spent in the little country place where he had first met her, 
and in the company of her child. In the meanwhile he was rising steadily 
from one grade to another, until three good-conduct stripes showed upon 
his arm, and he was promoted to be sergeant. Rachel mentioned to Cecil 
Craven, in the fii*st part of this story, that Wilson was a pet of hor father's, 
and Dr. Browne's opinion of the man was a universal one. He was the 
"pet" of the whole regiment, the ** pattern" man, respected and indulged 
by his officers, and a general favorite amongst the men, who considered 
hun one of the luckiest fellows going, to have a smart wife to accompany 
him everywhere, and neither chick nor child to bother him. But it was 
some fifteen years or more sinae Thomas Wilson had committed the folly of 
the maniage for which his friends envied him, and most of the men who 
had been in the 3rd then had died, exchanged, or been invalided, and Ser- 
geant Wilson himself, being a hale and stalwart fellow, was about the only 
one who had been in the coi-ps when that event took place. His wife had 
accompanied him readily on every foreign service to which the regiment 
had been appointed, and he had promised her once ^whilst she nursed him 
during an attack of cholera in Gibraltar) that he would let her have Martha 
home to live with her when they should next return to England. In the 
meanwhile the child had shot up into a woman, and been for the last three 
years apprenticed to the dressmaking trade in London, being, at the time 
that tlie 3rd Royal Bays reached Aldershot, about twenty years of age. 
She had never since her birth received any notice from the Greenaways ; 
and this fact aggravated her mother to such an extent, that she had stopped 
even the slight communication she had hitherto maintained with her family. 
Martha had been sent for from London on the arrival of the regiment in 
England, and installed in the Aldershot Barracks ; and her father, finding 
that she was a very handsome, blooming young woman, had sunk some o? 
his prejudices against her, although his reception could scarcely have been 
- termed cordial, and was very willing that she should take her mother's 
place in keeping his barrack-room comfortable, whilst the latter was away 
on service in Mrs. Arundel's family. This has been a long explanation, but 
it is necessary to the better understanding of the circumstances which led 
to the coming events of my story. As Caroline Wilson walked homewards 
from Famborough on the evenmg in question, her heart beat quite fast at 
the anticipation of the meeting with her daughter. She had seen little of 
her during her lifetime, and then been afraid openly to show her affection ; 
but now, for the first time, Martha seemed her own. The 3rd had not yet 
thoroughly settled down, and some of the regiment were placed anywhere 
until the head-quarters arrived. The Wilsons had one room allotted them, 
. a large whitewashed room, in that part of the permanent barracks which 
was kept for the married men. It was nearly nine o'clock when Caroline 
12 
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Wilson arrived there. She went up the general staircase, and through the 
long passage, expecting on her arrival to find Martha putting the place 
tidy, and the sergeant himself enjoying his pipe after his evening meal. It 
had usually been so on her nightly return home duiing the short time they 
had been in England ; but it was not so to-night. The room looked thor- 
oughly untidy ; tlie hearth was unswept, even the beds unmade, and the 
Eartition which screened off that of the girl's, and which was usually put up 
y that time in the evening, was still resting in its place against the wall. 
The sergeant himself, in his shirt and trousers, was sitting b}r the fire-place 
smoking, with his elbows on his knees, looking thoroughly out of humor, 
althougii the whole barrack was resounding with various tunes played upon 
various insti'uments, and noisy chonises, accompanied by much clapping of 
hands and laughter. 

** Why, what's the matter, Wilson? " exclaimed his wife, as she caught 
sight of his forlorn figure. ** Haven't you had your tea ? " 

** How am I to get my tea, I should like to know," he replied, roughly, 
** when there ain't a woman about the place as belongs to me." 

** Why, Where's Martha?" inquired Mrs, Wilson, as she disencumbered 
herself of her bonnet and shawl, and hung them up against the wall. 

** The devil knows," replied her husband. ** I've never set eyes on her 
since eleven o'clock this morning." 

** Mercy on us ! " ejaculated Mrs. Wilson ; ** haven't you asked any one 
about the bairacks for tidings of her ? " 

** Not I," he rejoined, sulkily ; ** she's none of mine." 

This last observation nettlea Mrs. Wilson. 

** Well, you needn't let the whole barrack know it," she replied, angrily, 
as she left the room to make inquiries of the other women about her gn*l. 

But Martha was with none of them, nor had she been, and not a few 
heads were tossed as her mother asked the neighbors of her whereabouts ; 
for ** Miss Wilson" was a great deal too pretty to please the mati*ons of the 
8rd Royal Bays, whose husbands had already expressed their admiration 
of the new-comer's charms more freely than they liked. Only little Mrs. 
Tomkins, whose man*iage had taken place two days before, and who as 
yet feared no rival, was found willing to afford the necessary information. 
She had seen Martha Wilson, she said, as she stood blushing at her open 
door, at about ten o'clock that moraing, when the orderly brought round 
the letters ; for the girl had received one, and when she read it, had asked 
Mrs. Tomkins to tell her father, when he came in from drill, that she was 

going out, and should not be back until the evening. . ** But I didn't see 
er go," was the finale of Mrs. Tomkin's speech, ** and I suppose that drove 
it clean out of my head ; for I never thought to mention it to the sergeant 
till now. I hope it ain't of any consequence ; " and, with this apology for 
her forgetfulness, withdrew again to the company of the enamored Tom- 
kins. 

Mrs. Wilson returned to her own room, rather vexed at the thoughtless- 
ness of her daughter, and rather fearful of the remarks of her husband, but 
still quite prepared to take the part of the former against the latter. 

** Girls will be girls," she remarked, with assumed carelessness, as she 
re-entered the presence of her lord. **Mi's. Tomkins says she thinks 
Martha went out for a walk this morning ; but what's kept her till now I 
can't think. I only hope it isn't an accident." 

'•Accident!" growled the sergeant; **I wonder what accident is likely 
to befall a hearty lass like that ? but I ain't going to keep her here for noth- 
ing, and so I shall tell her when next we meet. I've bin alone all day ; " 
and he attacked his pipe again with savage energy. Mrs. Wilson wisely 
made him, for the present, no answer, but directed, her attention to setting 
out the tea-table, making the kettle boil, and putting the room in order for 
the night. She was quite ready to defend her daugliter, but she was mor- 
tally afraid of making the sergeant's anger against her worse if she tried to 
find excuses for her absence. The stone staircase which led to the soldiers' 
dormitories was so frequently traversed, that one footstep upon it was not 
discernible from another; and, consequently, in about a quarter of an hour 
more, the object of their discussion, Martha herself, stood in the dooi-way, 
regarding them before they had become aware of her approach. She was, 
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without doubt, a very handsome girl, — straight as a young poplar, with a 
well-defined figure, — a brilliant complexion, and dark eyes and hair ; the 
only feature which deteriorated from the beauty of her face being her 
mouth, which was large and coarse, with full, red lips. But, with all her 
good looks, there was still overshadowing the countenance of Martha Wil- 
son (as she was called) the same expression of vindictiveness whicli charac- 
terized that of her mother, with this point of redemption only, that she did 
not appear sly. Bad-tempered and passionate she certainly was ; vindic- 
tive and revengeful she might be ; but there were no signs of craftiness in 
that voluptuous mouth, nor in the full, wide-open eyes which sunnounted 
it. The girl was dressed fashionably for her station in life, and rather 
showily. Her little black-net bonnet was set far off her head, whilst a 
cheap scarlet rose showed on one side of her blooming cheeks ; her shawl 
was half falling off her shoulders and light-flowered muslin dress, exposing 
well to view the proportions of her ample bust,, and not too delicately-r 
shaped waist. She did not appear in the least abashed as she stood in the 
open doorway, and surveyed the sergeant and his wife ; on the contrary, 
she seemed in a very good-humored mood, for she smiled readily as she 
cau^t her mother's eye, displaying all her large white teeth in the action. 

** Well, mother ! " she exclaimed ; ** how are you ? " 

"Lor, Martha!" said Caroline Wilson, starting as the girl addressed 
her ; ** how late you are, my dear ! Where have you been to ? " 

But before Martha could answer the question, the sergeant caught up 
her theme. 

" How are you^^^ he said, mimicking her salutation ; ** is that all you've 
got to say to your mother when you've absented yourself from duty for a 
whole day without leave ? Ain't you ashamed of yourself to see her a set- 
ting out that tea-table, and to know that it hasn't been set out till this hour, 
when you ought to have been here to do it at five o'clock ? If you ain't 
ashamed you ou^ht to be." 

For though Wilson was used to dine at the sergeants' mess with the rest 
of the non-commissioned officers, he was always sorely put out if his old 
woman had not a cup of tea ready for him afterwards, at the hour that he 
loved to take it. 

All the good humor vanished from Martha's face as the above remarks 
reached her ear ; her lips pouted, and her eyes (so like her mother's when 
she was angry) grew dark and sullen. 

•* No, I ain't," she said, decisively, as she threw her bonnet and shawl 
upon the bed ; ** it's mother's business to do it, not mine. I didn't know I 
had been brought here to be a slave to anybody." 

**And I'm sure nobody wants you to be so, Martha," interposed her 
mother, with a view to domestic peace. ** Come, sit down, and have your 
tea." 

" That she sha'n't ! " ejaculated the sergeant, rising in his anger, pipe in 
hand, and advancing towards the tea-table ; ** that gal don't sit down and 
take crust of mine till she has asked your pardon for giving you the trouble 
of laying it, and mine, for stopping out all this time without leave. I'll 
have no gals running off from this room and amusing themselves — God 
knows how — for the whole Qf a summer's day. Now, Martha, you know 
what you've got to do, and the best thing you can do is to do it." 

Fire was flashing from beneath the girl's lowered brows ; and her return 
look at the sergeant was one of unmitigated defiance. 

** And that I won't," she replied, with a toss of her angry head. ** I've 
never asked pardon of any one yet, as I can remember, and I ain't going to 
begin with you, I can tell you." And she looked as if she meant what she 
said. ^ . 

*♦ Caroline," said the sergeant, almost trembling with his rage, ** there's 
your daughter, and if you don't wish to see me put her out of this room to- 
night with these two hands, you'd better bring her to reason. I've borne a 

ffood deal from you at times, but I'm not going to bear it again 

&om any one, let alone such as her." 

Caroline Wilson saw that something serious would happen if she did not 
interfere, and, therefore, she attempted to coax, her daughter into a sem- 
blance of submission, by saying, — 
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** Come, Martha, my girl, just tell your father as you're sorry, and won''t 
do it again, and that wiU set us all right in a couple of words." 

But here Sergeant Wilson again interposed. 

** Her father! I'm no father of hci*s ! Don't go sticking any lies of that 
sort down that gal's throat, Caroline, or as sure as there's a heaven above 
us, I'll let the whole ban-ack know what she and her mother is." 

But Mrs. Wilson was to be cowed no longer. 

•* I know you ain't," she retoited; **her father was a better man than 
you any day. Ho was none of your low sort who find fault for nothing at 
all, and then threaten to tuni helpless women from their doors when mej 
don't mean it." 

** Don't I mean it, by !" returned the sergeant. "Caroline, will 

that gal of yours say where she's bin the whole of this day, and ask pardon 
for the trouble she's given, or not ? " 

The ** gal," whom it did not api^ear* worth while to take into this discus- 
sion, had, until now, stood a little apart, returning the glances, which wei-e 
alternately directed to her by the sergeant and his wife, with a haughty, 
impudent look, as if she would show how little she cared about their quar- 
rel, or themselves. But this time she chose to give her own answer. 

**No, I won't," she said, defiantly; **I won't say where I've been, or 
why ; nor I won't ask your pardon, neither. I'm not a slave, and there's 
plenty as I could go to this night as would be glad to see me, and keep me 
better than you will ever do." 

** Then go to them," shouted the sergeant; **for you sha'n't stop here 
, and give a loose to your tongue whenever you please ; I've had enough of 
that from your mother." 

But at this point Mrs. Wilson was thoroughly alarmed. 

** You wouldn't leave your mother, Martha, would you?" she said; 
** when it isn't more than ten days since we've met each other ; and I have 
longed for this time for years." Something in her mother's voice touched 
the girl's nature, and she replied, more quietly, though not less sullenly, — 

** Well, it isn't my fault, mother, any way ; it's the fault of that man there. 
I've got friends in London — where you left me to be bronght up — as I 
care for ; and if I can't go and see 'em when and how I choose — without 
questions being asked, and pardons being given every time — why I'd 
rather go back to my dressmaking at once, for tills isn't the soit of life to 
suit me." 

** K you think," said Sergeant Wilson, deigning again to address Martha 
herself, ** that I'll have a gal under my care — be she mine or not — i-un- 
ning up and down to London — or any other place — just when she chooses, 
and caiTying on any sort of game she likes, you're very much mistaken. 
If you lives in these ban*acks along with your mother and self (which I'm 
sorry I ever gave her leave to bring you home) you sha'n't go to disgrace 
the regunent to which we belong. If you've got respectable friends in 
London, well and good ; when it's convenient, your mother or I will take 
you up there for to see 'em ; but yoii don't go alone again, so don't think it ; 
and you don't leave this room either without giving us notice that you are 
going out, and why; for you come of a bad stock," he added, as- a final 
pleasantry, ** and I doubt you're no more to be trusted than your mother 
was before you." 

It was the second time the subject had been mentioned that evening ; 
and the girl, although low bred and bom, had some feelings in her akin to 
those of others. She turned rather pale now as she twisted round her 
figure so as to confront her mother's gaze. 

** Mother," she said, ** is that truth or not? Ain't this man my father? " 

The wretched woman had hoped to keep her shameful secret from her 
daughter, but she saw no help now but to confess the truth to her. 

** No, he's not, Martha," she replied, with a show of bravado*. ** It's just 
as well you should know it as not. This man's my husband, bad luck to 
him ; but we haveif t been mamed more than fifteen years. Your father 
was a gentleman, my girl, born and bred. You might have known you 
didn't come from such blood as common soldiers are made of." 

** So he ain't my fiither," repeated Martha, as if the surprise of the dis- ^ 
CO very had for the moment quite subdued her. ,** I'm glad you've told me, 
mother, for I couldn't have felt to lum as one, onj ^^i^ ." 
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** Couldnt have felt to me as one? you young' hussy," returned the 
sergeant. ** I wouldn't own such as you for my daughter. Get out of my 
tt)om, will you, and your mother may go after you, if she chooses. I'll 
stand this sort of thing no longer, and that I tell you." 

** Wilson, you're not in earnest?" screamed the mother. ** I've been 
very hasty, Wilson, I know I have, and said a lot of things that I shouldn't 
have said, but you drove me to it. You wouldn't really turn a girl like 
this out of your room, and at night, too ? It's dark, Wilson ; think of that." 
In her agony for her daughter, and the fear of losing her, Caroline Wilson 
forgot her own rage, and would have humbled herself in the dust before 
her husband. But the girl herself prevented, it. 

•* 'Tain't of no use, mother," she said, ** for I wouldn't stay here for a 
thousand pounds. I ain't none of his, and now I knows it I won't be 
beholden to him for a crust of bread, I can get my own living, never 
fear ; " and she commenced to reassume her bonnet and shawl as she 
spoke. 

" Martha, my dear, listen to me," urged her mother. ** Wilson, you'll 
never let her go, a young thing like thai, and not a roof to turn to. Wilson, 
you're a man ; keep her by us till to-moiTow morning." 

** Caroline," said the sergeant, solemnly ; ** if your daughter will do now* 
what I've asked of her before — beg my pardon for her fault, and say she 
won't repeat it, I'll be ready to look it over, and keep her here, not only till 
to-morrow morning, but as Ipng as she chooses to stay along of us. But . 
I've passed my word, and it can't be arranged otherwise." 

** Martha, my dear," said the mother, turning to the girl herself, " do as 
he asks you ; it is only a word, my dear, and everything will be right and 
comfortable between us again." 

" I don't want nothing to be right nor comfortable," responded the girl, 
still makiag* arrangements for her departure. ** As I've said before, I ain't 
a black, and I shan't ask that man's. pardoiy nor any one's." 

** Then go to the devil with you ! " exclauned the sergeant, fairly roused 
and indignant at the girl's insolence. 

"Notl," she shouted, throwing back a parting word at him, ** forfeaf 
of meeting you there." She flounced down the barrack stairs as she spoke, 
but before she had reached the bottom step, her mother, with her walking- 
things hastily thrown about her, was by her side. 

•♦Martha, dear, where are you going to ? " she said, as she joined her 
daughter. 

** Heaven knows and cares," she said, " for I don't." 

A shudder ran through Caroline Wilson's frame as she heard the reckless 
words, and remembered what recklessness had ended in for her own 
blighted youth. As they passed out of the barrack gate, the bugle sound- 
ed ** All lights out." The large camp, was suddenly wrapt in darkness, and 
ten strokes pealed out from some clock near at hana. 

" I sha'n't get back into camp to-night," said Caroline Wilson, as she 
heard the sound, ** and so I shall go into Famborough with you, my girl, 
and get Mrs. Bennett " (Mrs. Bennett being the landlady of Mrs. Arundel's 
lod^gs) *• to put us up till the morning." 

When the two women had, after dint of a good deal of perseverance, 
roused the sleepy servant-girl at the lodgings aforesaid, and upon relating 
a piteous tale of their being shut out of barracks by mistake, gained her 
• mistress's consent to their passing the remainder of the ni^t upon her 
kitchen floor, the mother had time to give over the vituperative abuse of 
her husband, which she had kept up all the way from Aldershot to Fam- 
borough, and consider seriously with her daughter what was to be done for 
her in the future. Martha had said she would return to the dressmaking 
tradcj but there were difficulties in the way of that plan, for the time of her 
apprenticeship was up, and as an assistant she would have to board out oi 
the establishment, which project required more ready money than her 
mother could at present command, for, of course, assistance from the ser- 
geant was not now to be depended on. 

"Would you mind service, Martha!" inquired, her mother, presently; 
and Martha said — no she shouldn't, not if it was a good place, and soe 
could get a holiday now and then. 
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•• Mrs. Arundel wants me to go and live with her at Weybridge," said 
Mrs. Wilson, and I refused on your accQunt ; but if you fancy it, Martha, 
and I could get you into a house like the Court, now, which is close to 
Laburnum Cottage, oV whatever they call the place, I could see after you a 
bit, and know that you Weren't put upon in any way, and were happy, and 
so on ; for I haven't got anything but you, my dear, to care for, and to 
think about." 

Her daughter w.as quite agreeable to the plan. She wouldn't mind trying 
service, or anything so long as she wasn't asked to go back to the bar- 
racks, for she wouldn't do that, ** not for ever so ; " she'd starve first. 

And so it was arranged between them, before the morning, that Mrs. 
Wilson should accept Mrs. Arundel's offers of further service, by which 
means she would continue to have a little money of her own, and be able 
to see her daujjhter, and benefit her. And -to this plan Caroline knew the 
sergeant would not be likely to raise any objection, for he was only too 
glad when he could get her tongue out of his (Juaiters and his pay to him- 
self. The only stipulation he ever made when she expressed a desire to 
leave him for service, was that she should support herself. ** For as 1 have 
to pay a woman to do your work," he used to say, ** you must see, Caro- 
■ line, that that is only fair." • 

But during the vigil held by the two women ia that dark little kitchen, 
Caroline ventured once to put a question to her daughter relative to the 
subject of the evening's quarrel. 

** You'll tell me, Martha, deary," she said, **m^, who am your own 
mother, what took you to London to-day, and kept you there, won't you.?* 
Was it anything to do with the letter that Mrs. Tonikins said she saw you 
receive this morning? " 

But Martha wasn't to be cajoled out of her secret, even by her own 
mother. 

"That's jny business," she said, in reply; "and mother, if yon dont 
want to quaiTel with me, as tHat man in the baiTacks did, I think you'll 
hold your ton^e on the subject, and not bother me with any more ques- 
tions. For I am't a sieve ; and when I choose to keep a thing to myself, I 
keeps it." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

DISCLOSES SOME OF THEIR FLANS. 

It was perfectly true that Mrs. Arundel had made an offer to retain Car- 
oline Wilson in her service after she had settled at Weybridge, and that 
the woman's refusal of the same had greatly annoyed her, although it is 
difficult to imagine to what account, at this time, the mistress thought of 
turning the servant's talent for deception. Perhaps her wish to keep ner in 
her pay arose simply from a fear that she might repeat more in the regi- 
ment than it was at present convenient for Mrs. Arundel to have known ; 
and, therefore, until the design she had it in her heart to execute was ac- 
complished, it was as well to have one who knew and had heard so much 
under her own sm*veillance. For that Eliza Arundel had made up her . 
mind to marry Cecil Craven, needs scarcely here to be publicly registered. 
What mattered it that it was scarcely a month since her poor blundering, 
forbearing husband had been swept off the deck of the homeward-bound 
transport, and hurried into eternity without a farewell word to her or any 
one ? As she had had it in her possible nature to dream of this contin- 
gency long before there was any chance of its happening, so she found no 
difficulty in rejoicing in its occurrence even in the first blush of her free- 
dom. She was too cunning to let the world guess this, as she had been 
too cunning in the days of her maiTicd life to let it solve the riddle of the 
change in her manner towards Cecil Craven, and her jealousy of R:ichel 
Norreys. She had hatfed to see these two together in their walks and rides, 
to mark^their pleasure at meeting, their whispered confidences, and mutual 
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understanding ; and yet she had furthered it all, and appeared to take a de- 
light in furthering it, as if she rejoioed in nursing her jealousy, and in hav- 
ing as substantial a cause as possible against Cecil Cmven for her reproach- 
ful glances and sighs. For the days had been when that gentleman had 
affected the company of his major's wife far more than he did at present : 
days that he now looked back upon with unmitigated surprise at the bad 
taste of his youth, but which the object of his then passion had never for- 
gotten. Cecil had passed through the ordeal like many another junior of 
the 3d Royal Bays befdre iiim, fiercely for the time, but soon cured, and 
ready to question, before three monflis were over, what on eaith could 
have so infatuated him as to make him fancy he was in love with Eliza 
Arundel. But though the lady herself Vas used to that sort of thing, and 
had stood fire against a score of love-sick boys before, who had only 
amused her by their openly-expressed admiration of her flaxen hair, and 
china blue eyes — no less than by the rapid fading away of their arduous 
attentions, somehow, the same compliments from Cecil Craven's mouth 
had not sounded quite so hackneyed in her ears, and she missed them sadly 
when they ceased to be. There was something in the suave, gentlemanly 
manners of the boy of eighteen — something perhaps, too, in the hand- 
some fair face, and graceful figure of the stripling, which went home won- 
derfully to the heart of this woman of the world — for that, althou<jh only 
four years his senior, Eliza Arundel, when he first met her, already was. 
He would have broken through her meshes as other birds had done before 
Mm, as soon as he had tired of his fancy ; but once trapped, the major's 
wife would not let him go. He tried hard to escape, but she held on to 
him with too powerful a hand ; and what man under two-and-twenty can 
resist being made love to by a tolerable looking woman, even though she 
be one of whom he is already a little tired P ** She'^ all very 'well," used Cecil 
Craven to sajr to himself, ** when there's nobody better to make love to," 
and with this sort of compulsory homage was Eliza Arundel obliged to 
satisfy her penchant for the young Adonis who lorded it over her. For 
several years he was known to be fetcher and carrier to Mrs. Arundel ; 
and during these years it was that the scandal concerning them, which 
has already been alluded to in this story, rose up, was commented upon, 
' and extinguished. 

But a day came when Rachel Norreys left her finishing school for the last 
time, and accompanied her father to Gibraltar with the 3d Royal Bays. 
The intimacy which had subsisted between these two as children drew 
them closer together than the usuages of society would have done, particu- 
larly as Rachel was a married woman ; and Dr. Browne had always ap- 
peared desirous of cementing their friendship as much as lay in his power, 
for we know now that he had loved the mother of the young man, and 
cherished her remembrance. Then it was that the demon of jealousy took 
possession of Mrs. Arundel, even at the veiy time that she was fawning 
upon and caressing Rachel Norreys, and worming all her secrets from out 
the bosom of the young unsuspecting girl. Rachel commenced by think- 
ing Mrs. Arundel very kind and Mendly, went on by wondering what she 
could find so attractive in herself, and ended by imagining that she cared 
for the friend who always swore she loved her, and nad got possession of 
some of her most private opinions. But the last few months had opened 
Rachel's eyes in a slight degree to the character of her confidante. She 
would rather have kept them closed; she bore the light* badly, blinking at 
it, and laying the fault of the sun upon her own powers of vision ; but to 
one or two particulars she could be no longer blind. She knew that Eliza 
Arundel was not perfectly sincere ; she almost believed that she had not 
been so in everything, evei^ to herself. 

Cecil Craven guessed the state of feeling wliich his ci-devant fiame was 
entertaining for him, but he did not care about ifc. His eyes were fully 
open now, and had been for some time past, and his only desire was to 
keep Rachel Norreys from too great an intimacy with Mrs. Arundel ; but 
in that he had been unsuccessful, because he found, for his warnings to 
have any effect with the former, that he must be more explicit than be- 
hoved him, as a gentleman, to speak of one lady to another. He had been 
subjected to a great deal of reproach on Mrs. Arundel's part when he first 
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forswore his allegiance to her ; he had been forced to be the witness of a 
great many tears ; to feel himself the cause of whole days of seclusion, 
from which she would issue with heavy ,eye8 and pallia features ; but 
though these circumstances annoyed and irritated him, her fascination over 
him had lost its power to make him feel more, and gradually his tormentor 
had dropped her futile attempts to win him back, although she only bided 
her opportunity. But at this time when she resolved, against the wishes 
of both her own family and that of her late husband, to take Laburnum 
Cottage, and settle near the Court, it must not be imagined that love for 
Cecil Craven influenced her decision. Even the brief passion she had en- 
tertained for him in former days, and to which she had given that sacred 
name, was no more love than she was Venus ; and that had long since died 
away, and in its place, and for the sake of what her vanity had suifered in 
losing his admiration, she longed for her revenge. She would like to 
settle near his home ; to see him when there were no calls of duty to dis- 
tract his attention from her ; to revive the old days, the old recollections ; 
in one word, to supersede Rachel Norreys in his affections ; to cast her 
chains about him again, and to induce him to make her his wife. She 
knew tlie temperament of the man she was about to work on ; she had read 
his soft, yielding disposition only too well, and she believed that, with fair 
play, the game would be in her own hands; 

But ductile as he was, she had not quite fathomed the depth of Cecil's 
long-rooted aversion to herself. When he heard, a few days after his 
interview with Rachel Norreys in the lodgings at Famborough, that La- 
burnum Cottage had been certainly taken on a long lease by Mrs. 
Arundel, his disgust knew no bounds ; but he did not like to say too much 
to his mother against her coming neighbor. In the first place, the same 
obstacle which had oppo3ed.itself to his attempts at dissuading Rachel from 
being too intimate with the lady in question, the impossibility of giving a 
good reason for his own dislike of her, rose up whenever he tried to speak 
on the subject with Mrs. Craven. And, after all, she was a woman, and a 
woman he had once professed to like, and Weybridge was open to her as 
to^ the world ; and he trusted a great deal to his mother's powers of dis- 
cernment, which he hoped would very soon make her aware how far the 
new-comer was to be relied upon as a friend. But in this he -was too 
confident ; for although Mre. Craven was a far cleverer woman than Mrs. 
Arundel, her cleverness stood no chance a^inst the other's craftiness. 
Mrs. Craven was quick at understanding a siunect or in managing an af- 
fair, but she was foolishly hasty on occasions, often led away by her fwicy, 
and very open to flattery, as who is not? Mrs. Anmdel, on the contrary, 
was not quick, but she was cunning, which often anstrers better when the 
purpose is bad. The one woman possessed a rash impetuosity which 
might hurry her into any crime, and dexterity enough to accomplish it; 
but there her cleverness ended. She had no power to go happily through 
life afterwards, and to sit down smiling under concealment; no art or 
sophistry wherewith to reason herself out of the remembrance of a com- 
mitted wrong ; whilst the other, without the same excitament to urge her 
forward, sinned her sins, and only regretted them if they failed of success, 
and was perfectly oontented so long as her own subtlety could hide them 
from the world. No ghost of an unredeemed past ever came by night to 
startle Eliza Arundel from uneasy sleep, to remind her of the lying looks 
and words which were the daily coinage she passed amongst her friends. 
She had used them so long ; she had so familiarized herself with deception, 
that it was doubtful if she could really distinguish between what was tmtii 
and what falsehood. Therefore it was that Cecil Craven showed his usual 
mediocrity of judgment when he compared his (nother's intellect with Mrs. 
Arundel's guile, and thought it was a fair case of ** diamond cut diamond." 
He did go so far as to say, when the news reached Craven Court that the 
widow had really taken the cottage, — 

** I'm sorry to hear it. Don't let her get too intimate here, mother; we 
don't want a lot of women popping in at any hour of the day." But his 
mother had laughed, and said she supposed he was afraid oi ms Ute-OrMeB 
with Lady Frances Morgan being interrapted, (which tete-it-ietes, indeed, 
were becoming very frequent, and deddedly warmer upon each repeti* 
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tion ;) but that he must remember that his old mother wanted a compan- 
ion now and then as well as himself. *' And, indeed,^^ Mrs. Craven con- 
cluded by saying, •* it will be quite a blessing for me if Mrs. Arundel 
proves a nice acquaintance, for a quiet lady friend to run in and talk to me 
sometimes is just what I want. Besides, poor thing ! she must be badly 
off to have decided upon taking the cottage, which is an extra reason that 
we should be kind to her, Cecu, since you seem to have received a great 
deal of hospitality at her hands." 

Cecil bit his hp, and was silent. He could just imagine how "quiet" 
Mrs. Arundel would pretend to be as long as it gained her the entree of the 
Court ;^ how sympatlietic, how exemplary, how woe-begone ! and how very 
kindly she would take to ** running in " at every hour of the day, and appear- 
ing at every meal that graced their table. And yet, how could he object t » 
his mother choosing her own friends, or showing attention to the widow of 
the major of his regiment? Poor Cecil was in a quandary, and he was not 
clever enough to pick his way out again, and so he directed his attention to 
Lady Frances as a pleasanter subject, and tried to forget that the other 
existed. 

The ** quiet, unhappy, and badly off" appearance was exactly the line of 
action that Mrs. Arunael had elected to take up, as being the one most cal- 
culated to prove interesting to the mistress of Craven Court, to whom the 
character could prove no rival ; and with that idea in view, she had, like a 
good general, reviewed her forces, examined her ammunition, and settled 
on her point of attack. With regard to the last requisition, nothing could 
have suited her better in every respect, than the little house which went by 
the name of Laburnum Cottage. It was a tiny place, of not more than four 
rooms besides the kitchen offices, and had originally been built for a lodge 
to Craven Court ; but when a portion of that property was parted with to 
form a public road, had been sold, and a fresh lodge erected close to the 
new boundaries of the estate. The purchaser of Laburnum Cottage, when 
he had concluded his bargain, had scarcely known what to do with it : it 
was too small for the permanent occupancy of gentlepeople, and too far 
from the town for tJie convenience of the poor ; and so he had surrounded 
it with a tasteful little garden, furnished it in a cheap style, and let ft for 
the summer months to people desirous of a few weeks' change into the 
country. Thus, year after year, an advertisement very similar to the fol- 
lowing had appeared in the columns of the daily papers : — 

" Weybridge. — To be let, furnished, near this chaiining locality, for a 
lon^ or short period, a cottage 6rnee, containing every convenience for a 
family, with large shrubbei-y and pleasure-garden, extensive lawn, and 
trout-stream running through the premises. Rent, if taken by the week, 
three guineas. — Address, * A. B.,' Laburnum Cottage, Weybridge." 

Jleads of families, who had made up their minds to pass the hot weather 
out of town, and give all the little Browns, Joneses, or Tomkinsons, the 
benefit of country air whilst they could enjoy it, were wont to snatch at 
• this advertisement, and say to materfamilias, •* Weybridge ! Let's see, my 
dear. Ah! ^lose to Walton-on-Thames. The very thing for us! And 
fancy how pleasant having the large shrubbery and garden for the dear 
children, and a trout-stream actually in the grounds — the very thing for 
Tom and Dick ! — convenience itself! I'll write at once, and ascertain the 
veracity of the advertisement." And, after writing, the head of the family 
had been used to run down to Weybridge by train to see the place he had 
already determined in his heart to caU for the summer his own, and was 
generally disappointed at finding that the cottage ornee contained only four 
rooms — that the shrubbery, extensive lawn, and pleasure-garden consisted 
of a circular plot of grass surrounded by a small carriage-drive and belted 
by a few clumps of laurustinus and arbor vitse — and that the trout-stream 
was a ditch running through the tiny back garden, which, whatever it 
might be in the days of winter, was, at the time when fishing is a desirable 
occupation, invariably dried up or stagnant. If there is one thing above 
another that John Bull hates, it is being.taken in : and the general conse- 
quence of viewing Laburnum Cottage was that honest men were made to 
swear a great deal more than was needful; but some there were, with 
small families, who, sickened of many similar newspaper lies, and, after 
13 
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much searching, having nowhere to lay their heads, would, almost against 
their own conscience, come to an understanding with the landlord of La- 
burnum Cottage, and, after beating him down to half the rent he asked for 
it, establish themselves as summer inmates of the little place. By tins 
means Craven Court had had strange neighbors, and most of the lodgers 
at the cottage were of such questionable birth, that Mrs. Craven was glad 
to think that a gentlewoman was to be its permanent inmate. Mrs. Arun- 
del had shown gi-eat adroitness by the manner in which she had wheedled 
the owner of the cottage to let her have it upon lease on her own terms ; 
and although he was rather tired of the constant trouble which his former 
plan of letting and re-l^tting had imposed upon him, a woman with less 
blandishment in her voice and smoothness on her tongue would scarcely 
have pei-suaded him to accept her terms so readily. But he was persuaded 
somehow, and had agreed to let her hold the cottage, flimished as it was, 
upon a very low rent for a lease of seven years. iSid thus provided witii 

Erecisely the house she had wished for, her two boys placed at school by 
er husband's family, and only little Emily left upon her hands, the sole 
thing wanting to Mrs. Arundel had been the securing of Caroline Wilson 
as her aid-de-camp ; and when that worthy, after the conversation held 
with her daughter in Mrs. Bennett's kitchen, expressed herself ready and 
willing to accompany her mistress on her new life, Elise Arundel felt, as 
she transfeiTed herself and baffgage to Laburnum Cottage, as if she had 
all that, for the present, she coma wish for. 

Caroline Wilson had a double reason, when the time for starting came, 
for being agreeable to accompany her mistress to Weybridge, for her 
daughter was actually settled there before her. Not many days after Mar- 
tha's expulsion from the barracks, her mother had read an advertisement 
in the county paper for an under-housemaid, with application to be made 
to the housekeeper at Craven Gov , -^ the fact being that Mrs. Craven left 
everything connected with household affairs to tlie management of the 
housekeeper, who had been with her many years, and the old dame, not 
being blessed with the sweetest of tempers, changed her underlings pretty 
often in the course of a twelvemonth ; and an advertisement for some one 
or other wanted at Craven Court was almost as familiar to the eyes of the 
subscribers to the •* County Chronicle " as the title itself. 

It was the very thing, however, that Caroline had desired for her daugh- 
ter, and she was as pleased at lighting upon it as her mistress had been at 
finding Laburnum Cottage. She waited ^pon Major Craven at once with 
the paper in her hand, and a supplication tha^ he would write a few lines 
of recommendation of her daughter to his mother's housekeeper, as she was 
very anxious to procure the situation for her. Cecil saw no harm in the 
proceeding ; he knew that Rachel disliked Mrs. Wilson, but daughters did 
not always take after their mothers, and it was nothing to him who was 
under-housemaid at Craven Court, and so he scratched off a note to Mrs, 
Watson to intimate that the bearer was the daughter of one of the sergeants 
of his regiment, etc., which note had a magic effect upon the old Souse-' 
keeper, and Martha was installed at the Court almost as soon as she ap- 
peared there. And whilst her elders and betters were plotting and schem- 
mg to attain the fruition of their wishes, this girl, young and uneduoated 
though she was, had also her cherished secret, her planned-out hope for 
the future, to attain which she had acted so as to bring in view the end 
which she desired. For though her sojourn at the barracks had been 
broken short rather sooner than she expected, she had never contemplated 
staying there long from the first day that she had -entered them. She had 
been left very much to herself during her girlhood, as all apprentices in 
London are. She had been fed and housed and worked hard through the 
entire weeks, and on Sundays she had been turned adrift, told to go where 
she chose and do what she chose, but to shelter and keep herself until night- 
fall. And what should girls do in London; young, untaught, inexperi- 
enced creatures, with their week's salary in their hands, and the world be-- 
fore them, where to choose ? They did far better than we should imagine. 
Some, a very few, went to morning church; others strolled in gix)ups 
about the parks and public gardens. Such as were happy enough to have 
friends in town, who asked them home Sundays, gladly took advantage of 
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Hie inyitation; and those who had what they tenned **& young man^** 
would go in his c(Hiipany wheresoever he chose to take them. Amongst 
the last was Martha Wilson. She was a fine, ehowy girl/ with a tolerable 
amount of conversation in her, and had unfortunately attracted the atten- 
tion of one of those anon]^ous creatures who, writing themselves do¥ni 
** gentlemen," still take a greater pleasure in associatmg with people be- 
neath them in rank dian with their equals. The man, however, who had 
condescended occasionally to take notice of Martha Wilson (for in truth his 
attentions were nothing more), was really one of the upper classes, al- 
though, from liis companions and appearance, it would have been difficult 
to teS at a glance to what grade he belonged. He had met the girl acci- 
dentally, and almost accidentally continued his acquaintance with her. He 
found her smart, voluble, and not more forward tnan he admired ; and he 
veiT soon discovered that where he had simply intended having a *' lark," 
he had contrived to make a very deep impression. Martha was of a very 
susceptible nature, and the mystery connected with her friend (for she 
knew that the name he gave her of Tom White was an assumed one) 
combined with her knowledge that he was a gentleman, all served to 
heighten the interest she felt in him. For had he not taken her down the 
river in a boat, in companv with other gentlemen, one .of whom called him 
by some long name that she could scarcely remember, and to which he had 
replied, ** Hush ! hold your tongue, Cavendish ! " And had she not been 
once to see him at his chambers in the Albany, where everything was fit 
for a piince, ^d when she asked for. Mr. White, had not the haU-porter who 
opened the door said there was no one there of that name, until he came 
himself in a beautiful flowered silk dressing-gown, and called over the ba{L- 
isters that it was ** all .right, ^^ and then she had been allowed to ^o up and 
see him ? And had he not called her his ** own Martha," and sajd she de- 
served to be a lady, or words to that effect? Poor Martha thoroughly 
loved and worsliipped this mysterious hero of her imagination, this prmce 
of gentlemen, this nobleman in disguise. She felt for him as a dog feels 
for nis master, that to He at his feet alone would be happiness too great for 
her. She seldom indulged in any dreams of his marrying her. She would 
have been content could she have known for certain that until her dying 
day she might have the privilege of waiting upon him, and receiving in 
return one of those smiles he was wont to bestow upon her when she said 
anything that pleased him. In reality, the gentleman in question was a 
very dissipated individual. But Martha knew nothing of this — saw noth- 
ing of it. To be within hail of this divinity of her imagination — to see him 
sometimes, to hear his voice, and know that he was well and happy, was 
all that her infatuation demanded. She loved him blindly, like a dumb 
animal that knows not the name of esteem, but she loved him well. And 
to gain her liberty sometimes for this purpose, Martha was willing to go 
into service, else it was not the kind of life that best suited the inchnatloQS 
of a girl who had been left so much to herself. It was a note from him 
which had taken her to London on the morning she quarrelled with her 
mother^s husband, simply a wish expressed to see her irom the worldly man 
who had no better amusement for the day in view ; but it had had the effect 
of taking her into his presence as quickly as train would do it, and was tibie 
consequence, as has been seen, of her being turned out of her mother^s 
home. Well, she was in service now, as und^r-housemaid at tie Court, 
and although she did not much like Mrs. Watson's tone of authority, nor 
the strictness of her rules, she must make the best of it for the sake of those 
** Sundays out" which came round once in three weeks, when she would 
have the happiness and glori^cation of breathing the same air as her idol. 

In the mean while her mother arrived at Laburnum Cottage, in the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Arundel, and constituted, with the exception of a woman who 
came in daily to do tiie cooking and dirty work, the whole of the menage 
of that bower of artlessness and truth. 

EUza Arundel was very much indeed the forlorn and broken-spicited 
widow for the first few weeks thut she was the mistress of the cottage. 
Bereft of her husband by such a cruel and sudden shock ; bereft of her 
children, her dear boys, from the fact of her means not permitting her to 
ke^ them by her, reduced to thist with only her sweet Uttle daught^rj^o 
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bear her company, the widow did indeed appear a creatare to be made 
much of, and pitied, and consoled, in tMte stranger eyes of Mrs. Craven. 
Indeed, she was so greatly taken upon first sight with her new acquain- 
tance, that she openly cond.emned the unfeeling manner in which Cecil had 
spoken of his poor fnend ; and thought that it was impossible she could do 
too much to show her sympathy in such an affliction, and her gratitude for 
the past kindness her son had rec^eived at Mrs. ArundePs hands. 

The gardener at Craven Court was directed, much against his will, to 
send a man to stock and put in order the little garden of Laburnum Cot- 
tage; and scarcely a day passed but fruit, vegetables, and flowers found 
their way from the amply stocked conservatories and hot-houses of the 
Court into its tiny kitchen. 

• Mrs. Arundel wept over the offerings, and said they were too much, and 
she felt she was a burden, but took meni nevertheless, and inveigled her- 
self more, day by day, into the confidence of Mrs. Craven. Cecilsaw the 
growing friendship and hated it, but he avoided the presence of the widow 
whilst she kept to her own house, and part of her plan, at first, was to vote 
herself unfit for any society, and only anxious to be buried in solitude, and 
thus excite the further admiration of her new accjuaintance. By-and-by 
. she intended to be forcibly dragged from her seclusion by the entreaties of 
Mrs. Craven, so that her entry mto the Court should not appear to be of 
her own seeking. In the mean while she was a great deal too deep to men- 
tion Cecil to his mother, unless the latter introduced his name, when she 
would scientifically turn the conversation in his praise, but stpl always pro- 
fessed to smile (sadly of course, Mrs. Arundel could only snoile. sadly in 
those days) at the idea of his coming to visit her in her new home, a pro- 
ject which his mother (anxious to screen his apparent impoliteness) used 
frequently to mention as likely to take place. 

** Me! dear Mrs. Craven — what should the dear boy want to come and 
see m« for? and at such a time. Ah! the days have been when we were 
all very happy together, but they are past ! Youth and cheerfulness choose 
similar qualities m their associates, and, but for such as you, dear Mrs. 
Craven, I am best alone.^* 



CHAPTER XVm. 

RACHEL GETS THE WOBST OF IT. 

Rachel Norreys had been a month in England, and August had faded 
into September, as she stood one afternoon with an opened letter in her 
hand, watching apparently for some one's return, from the dining-room 
window of Abbey Lodge. She had altered, since we saw her last, though 
it wat difficult at first to determine where the difference lay. Certainly, 
she had ^own stouter, and her cheeks were no longer pale ; but the change 
was not in these ; it showed itself more in the expression of her face, which 
had lost its look of discontent and weariness, and gained, instead, one of 
restless anxiety, which appeared never to allow her to remain quiet. Even 
as she now stood, alone and unoccupied, the least noise made her cheeks 
change color, her head turn, and a nervous action (which was a character- 
istic of the girl's temperament) observable in her hands. Her beautiful 
hazel eyes had regained mucn of their former vivacity, although they 
could look very soft at times, and a smile was far ofbener seen now upon 
her arched and dewy lips than a frown upon her brow ; for, in a few words, 
Rachel was far happier at Abbey Lodge than she had ever anticipated 
being, and she was of too generous a nature to deny the fact, even in her 
looks. Her sister-in-law and herself were great friends ; it was quite im- 
possible to resist the frank, arch playfulness of Christine, nor to avoid 
catching the infection of her unvarymg cheerfulness and good humor. 
She would not allow Rachel to be depressed or melancholy ; she charmed 
her out of all such moods by her affectionate persuasion and light-hearted 
view of trouble. And for all her sister-in-law's short-comings with regard 
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to those inexorable, hard-heartoi bells that would ring so precisely to 
time, and attention to the various rules laid down by Mrs. Norreys for the 
edification and distraction of her household, Christine ever had a valid 
excuse, and was found ready to stand as mediatrix between tlie offender 
and offended. In fact, she was nobly carrying out a certain promise ex- 
tracted from her by her brother in the dusk oi a summer^s evening. With 
the old lady Biachel did not get on quite so well, though the fact of her 
being ** Raymond^s " wife was suificient to shield her from more than an 
occasional mild hint, or a starched and frozen greeting when the trespass 
had been very flagrant, and often repeated ; but she could not help fancy- 
ing that Mrs. Norreys knew more than she chose Raymond and herself to 
be aware of; that she guessed at the reserve between them, and that she 
attributed her son's frequent absence to its real cause — that he was not on 
the terms that he should be with his young wife. And this surmise, true 
or otherwise, made Rachel more shy wim her mother-in-law than she 
would have been, and created a baitier between them. But she could not 
be reserved with Christine ; the nature of the daughter of the house was 
too sunny to permit of it. She had no idea that anything was wrong be- 
tween her brother and his wife (her mother was scarcely ukely to canvass 
her own opinions on the subject with so young a woman), and they suited 
each other exactly. And under her influence, Rachel had parted with the 
resolution she had come to not to accept her sister-in-law's affection until 
she had claimed that of her husband. She had parted with several opin- 
ions which she had then considered bigoted, since the evening that she 
crouched against the door of her husband's room, although the phantoms 
that frequented her path that night had encountered no higher power to 
lay them, and frequented it still. She no longer feared to sleep in her 
haunted bed, and laughed within herself at the remembrance of the terror 
she had experienced, and yet she often laid herself down upon it with a 
sigh. For if she had acknowledged the folly of some of her determina- 
tions, Raymond had not followed her example. He still maintained the 
character he had assumed from the first day that he brought his wife home 
to Abbey Lodge. He rose daily from his uneasy rest upon the little sofa 
in his room, apparently in the most buoyant of spirits, met Rachel at the 
breakfast-table armed with laughter and muth-provoking jests, — went 
about all his business in the same light-hearted manner, — spent his even- 
ings, sometimes nearlv all his days, abroad, and returning to the Lodge in 
the same mood that he went, would treat Rachel as if she was a young 
lady stajdng in the house, and nothing more. The girl could not under- 
stand his present course of action. He never lowered his voice when 
speaking to her now ; he never sighed or looked intensely grave ; or if he 
Old so, sne neither heard nor saw him. Occasionally be would pay her a 
compliment on the improvement in her looks, just such a foolish, empty 
compliment as he might have paid to any chance partner at a ball, and 
this style of address aggravated his wife more than any other. 

**By Jove, Rachel," lie would exclaim, on first encountering her in the 
morning, "how blooming you look! I told you England would suit you 
far better than Gibraltar ; or have you been expending my substance on 
rouge? No ! really not? Then I must be a lucky fellow to have a wife 
with a pair of cheeks like that, mustn't I ? " And when she wouldsay per- 
haps, in a tone of entreaty, ^* Don't, Raymond," he would provokingly 
reply, **I had no intention of kissing you, my dear; don't be alarmed;" 
and send Rachel flying back to her bedroom to disperse the traces of her 
indignation (and occasionally of her tears) before she encountered the 
searching glances of her mother-in-law. 

She would throw her thoughts back sometimes to the day when they first 
met at Gibraltar, and the conversation which had taken place between them 
at that time. Had her husband quite forgotten it, and the story of his 
faithful love that he had told her then ? She could not believe so, and yet 
it seemed as if he had. A dozen times a day she caught herself wondering 
at his behavior, and quite unable to account for it. She wondered where 
he went when he passed his evenings away from home ; who he saw and 
associated with, and what he did. She wondered if he really admired and 
loved her still, or whether he had contrived already to bur^ «.U. %\j^ 
feelings, and h^ even forgotten, in. so &\iOtt a ^m^^ V2ckaX> q»\i<[^ ws^ ^^scft« ' 
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She wondered if it had been her behavior alone that had worked such a 
sudden and a mighty change in Raymond, and conscience whispered that 
it was. She wondered sometimes if it would last forever ; if all her life 
was to be spent in company. with such indifference; and when this last 
wonderment came' into her heart, her. face would redden with a woman's 
shame at being slighted, and her teeth would set themselves upon the ner- 
vous lip beneath them. Raymond had ceitainly succeeded in awakening 
her curiosity, but what feeling- respecting him would next sway her bosom 
seemed as yet a dead uncertainty. 

She was watching for him on the afternoon on which she is re-introdiiced 
to the reader, although, perhaps, she would scarcely have acknowledged 
the fact. She had just received a visit from Cecil Craven, who was the 
bearer of a letter from hjs mother, inviting herself and her husband to 
stay at the Court, and the thouj^ht of the visit having unsettled her, she 
felt anxious to have the matter decided. Major Craven, during a long in- 
terview, spent with her alone, had so entreated, and coaxed, and pei*suaded 
her to induce her husband to accept his mother's invitation, that she had 
half promised him that she would do her best to comply with his request. 
And now she was not sure that she had been right in saying so, and she 
wanted Raymond to come back and put his veto against any such pro- 
ceeding, and permit her to feel that she was following his wishes and her 
own at the same moment ; for Rachel dreaded the idea of such a visit. 
For reasons best known to herself, she shiimk from its fulfilment, and had 
Cecil Craven been less regarded by her than he was, she would never have 
allowed him to talk her over as much as he had done. But anxious for her 
company himself, he had been traitor enough to hold out the fact of Mi*s. 
Arundel's proximity to the Court, as a further inducement to allure Rachel 
under the shadow of his another's roof. In the mean while she felt tol- 
erably easy about the matter ; Raymond appeared so little interested now 
in anything that concerned herself, he seemed to care so little for her 
society, or ner wishes, that it was easy to conjecture that he would resist 
the idea of giving up his town amusements and companions to accompany 
his wife upon a visit in the country. She was so busy ruminating upon his 
past and present conduct, and the probabilities of the issue of his decision 
upon the project in question, that some one entered the room before she 
had been aware of a footstep in the hall. She turned quickly as she heard 
it, and encountered the (to her) uninteresting physiognomy of Mr. Alex- 
ander Macpherson. This young gentleman and Rachel had not taken 
kindly to one another. She was very quick at reading character, and the 
selfishness, causeless jealousy, and ill temper of poor Christine's fiance, 
combined with his obstinacy in any argument which related to his native 
land, had impressed her unfavorably from the first, and she had often • 
secretly compared his conduct with that of another gentleman of her 
acquaintance. 

He, on his part, had also felt a want of attraction towards Rachel, but 
this feeling arose, not from any ill qualities he had observed in her, so 
much as from the jealousy he experienced at the interest that Christine ap- 
peared to take in her new sister, and Rachel's fascinations, botli of mind 
and person, had formed the subject of many a drawn battle between the 
engaged pair, ever since the fonner had set foot in Abbey Lodge. If. 
Christine ventured, in Rachel's absence, to admire the color of her eyes or 
hair, or to make a remark upon her singing or conversation, Mr. Macpher- 
son was ready to affirm that her eyes were not hazel, but brown, — a common 
every-day brown, — and Christine might call Mrs. Raymond's hair chestnut 
if she liked, but if his opinion had been asked upon the subject, he should 
have pronounced it plain red, and nothing else. 

**But your opinion has not been asked," Christine would cry; ** and if 
Rachel's hair is red, you ought to admire it. all the more, since' red is the 
favorite Scotch color." Then her lover's face would inflame, and his eyes 
grow perfectly round, as he attempted to imbue the mind of his hearer 
with the fact that there was no more red hair in Scotland than in either of 
the sister countries, and that what Christina termed so, he supposed, was 
something of the same color as what he bore on his own head. And 
Cbnstine would answer slyly that Alick'a hair was a little red, now she 
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came to look at it ; but, at all events, he would allow that thore was not 
the slightest resemblance between his and that of her sister-in-law. 

"Always your sister-in-law," Mr. Macpherson would exclaim. "I 
never can come in here now for a quiet talk with you, Christine, but yon 
are close closeted with Mrs. Raymond Norreys, talking secrets; or she 
comes, or your brother does, and sits in the room with us ; and if by happy 
chance they are both absent, you indulge me with a list of theu* various 
perfections : you seem to think of nothing else." 

*• I an» sure that's not true," the girl would answer, as she drew nearer to 
her offended lover, and laid her frank, warm clasp in his. ** There is one 
person I think of a gi*eat deal more, Alick ; but you cannot expect, dear, 
with Raymond and Rachel staying in the house, that we should be as often 
alone as when there was no one out mamma to interrupt us. You would 
not have them banished from the sitting-rooms, would you ? " 

"No; but you need not be appeahngto Mrs. Norreys's opinion upon 
every subject, or running after your brother each time he leaves the room." 

"That is not my custom, Alick," Christine would answer, proudly; 
" you are unfair." 

" There you go, wanting to pick a quarrel with me again, Christine. I 
never hear you attack your new friends after that fashion. I believe you 
like them better than you do me^ I suppose you are tu'ed of me." 

Ciiristine was so used to give m in everything to the man before her, to 
consult his wishes, and to wait upon his will, that her modier, reared in a 
stricter school for propriety, was wont to say that she went too far some- 
times, and that her assiduity to give him pleasure was unmaidenly. Chris- 
tine did not mind such rebukes: she loved Alick Macpherson, and she 
liked to prove to him that she did so, by acquiescing in all he said or 
wished ; but after that — knowing that as she did, it was hard to hear him 
speak as he had done, and bear it patiently; and patience was not one of 
Miss Norreys's virtues. 

" That is not true," she would exclaim, " and you know it, Alick." And 
then one of the pitched battles I have alluded to would commence, and end 
by Mr. Macpherson jumping up and leaving the house, and Christine seek- 
ing the shelter of her own room in which to indulge her tears. 

" And for such a little thing," she would repefat despondently, after each 
fresh outbreak on her lover's part; "our quarrels always seem to spring 
from^ nothing at all. I suppose I must be the one in the wrong ; but Alick 
appears to me to come now-a-days armed with contradiction for eveiythin^ 
one says. I wUl be more patient next time ; I will listen to everything, and 
not answer a word, and tiien it will be impossible for him to fall out with 
me." And she would make fierce resolutions on the subject, only to break 
them the next time Mr. Macpherson appeared and recommenced his system 
of petty and uncalled-for reproach. 

Rachel had found her weeping once or twice, and easily drew the reasou 
from her ; and, — 

" What shall I do, dear Rachel? " Christine would question through her 
tears. 

" jDo? " the other had exclaimed^ indignantly. " Get up and leave the 
room next time he begins any of his nonsense ; and if he chooses to leave 
ike house, write and tell him he need not trouble himself to return. Fancy 
allowing a man to give himself such airs ! " 

But poor Christine would look so horrified at the bare idea of treating'her 
promised lord and master in such a nonchalant fashion, that Rachel. saw 
U¥it is was not very likely her sister-in-law would put her seasonable 
advice into effect. 

Therefore, on the afternoon in question, when Rachel turned at the sound 
of the opening of the door, and only saw Mr. Macpherson before her, she 
made a gesture of impatience, and said, rather curtly, — ' 

" I thought you were iLaymond.^' 

"Did you, Mrs. Norreys?" he replied. "Well, you can lay by your 
disappointment for another time, because he is just behind me. We arrived 
together." 

But hearing that her husband was close at hand appeared to be sufficient 
for Rachel, for her manner changed instantaneously from anxiety to one of 
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indifference, find she left the window and was seated, and affecting to make 
herself agreeable to Mr. Macpherson by the time that Raymond followed 
him into the room. Of the entrance of the latter she appeared not to take 
the slightest notice, though a close observer might have observed a certain 
nervous twitching of the lips which were addressing their conversation to 
Mr. Macpherson. 

** Such a lovely day, has it not been? Did yon only arrive just now? 
Have you seen (Jhristme yet ? " 

** No, I have not," he replied. " Here is your husband, Mrs. Norreys, 
if you want to speak to him." 

*• She is in her bedroom, working," said Rachel, continuing the subject 
of her sister-in-law, ** or was, when I last saw her. Shall 1 call her for 
you, Mr. Macpherson ? " 

He was quite taken aback by her unusual politeness, and stammered out 
something about having come to dinner, and begging her not to disturb 
Miss Norreys on his account. But Rachel swept past him and Raymond, 
and left the room without vouchsafing a look to the latter, although he had 
been absent since the morning. 

It was nearly time to dress Tor dinner, and she did not meet her husband 
again until the whole party assembled in the dining-room. Then there 
appeared no difference between his behavior to her and that of Alick 
Macpherson : he might have been a gallant, attentive friend, and nothing 
more. 

The conversation at dessert turned upon the subject of honor. There had 
been a question about it relative to some act of an acquaintance of the Nor- 
reyses, and the topic was freely commented upon by the whole party. 

** But after all. What is honor? " exclaimed Raymond Norreys. ** What 
one man calls by that name his neighbor denounces as dishonorable ; and 
if wc attend to the laws that society has framed for us in thaj; respect; we 
shall never arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question." 

Mr. Macpherson was about to prove, by some irrefragable argument of 
his own, that the only true and reliable code was the one that Scotchmen 
are guided by, when Rachel forestalled his intention of speaking. 

"Surely," she said, and as if she appreciated her opportumty, for she 
admired her husband's powers of argument, and liked to draw him into a 
discussion, "that must be honor, Raymond, which each one of our con- 
sciences can assure ourselves in any case is the most straightforward, the 
wisest, and the best course to pursue." 

**Not always," he replied. **An action may be perfectly open, very 
wise, and the best thing possible for ourselves, and yet very dishonorable 
towards another person." 

** I don't understand you," she said, quickly. 

The rest of the party seemed as interested as herself in the discussion, 
and waited eagerly for Raymond's answer. 

•* We cannot measure honor by the estimate of the world," he replied. 
" A man who has engaged himself to marry a girl is called * dishonorable ' 
if he breaks his faith with her ; whereas he may have ascertained, from 
sounding his own feelings on the subject, that to fulfil his promise by mar- 
riage would be not only foolish, ana the worst thing he could do, but a 
dehberate act of deception, by misleading the woman as to the amount of 
reg^d he entertains for her. In such an instance, Rachel, your ideas on 
the subject would not hold good." 

** I see they would not," she answered. 

*• K a woman leaves the protection of a husband she does not profess to 
love, she is esteemed * dishonorable ; ' but if the same woman remained at 
home to plague his life out of him, her conduct would pass muster with the 
world, although she took refuse beneath the very bond which she knew he 
could not sever, and turned it vnto a scorpion to sting him." 

But righteous Mrs. Norreys became horrified at the turn the conversation 
was taking. 

** My dearest Raymond," she exclaimed, " you surely would not advo- 
cate, under any circumstances, a rupture of the nuptial tie ? '* 

** The woman who has sworn before God to love, honor, and obey the 
man she marries," continued her son, taking no notice of her interruptive 
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question, "may give him only half what she promises, or a quarter, or 
none ; but as long as she stays beneath his roof tne world dubs her an hon- 
orable wife. But she cheats him, nevertheless ; and I have never heard 
that cheating comes under the head of an honorable action. Does it agree 
with your interpretation of the word, Rachel P" 

He looked her full in the face as he put the question, and she could not 
return his glance or answer him ; and she was most thankful when she 
heard the clear, untroubled voice of Christine raised in a playful rebuke. 

** What nonsense you talk, Raymond ! As if any one ever thought cheat- 
ing honorable ! " 

** Well, I don't know," he rejoined ; ** I dare say there are plenty of such 
cheats in the world, who think themselves true men and women." 

" Now my idea is, that real honor is embodied in the precept to render to 
every one his dup." 

It was Mrs. Norreys who had spoken, and Raymond answered her. 

" Bravo, mother ! I believe you have hit the right nail on the head, after 
all. • To every one his due.' But then, people have such different ideas 
upon the subject." 

The dinner was concluded, and as he spoke the ladies rose to leave the 
table, thereby greatly disappointing Mr. Macpherson, who had been silently 
preparing a most eloquent speech upon the matter in question, and had 
already been balked more than once of putting his ideas into words. Aa 
Raymond held the door open for the ladies, he tried hard to gain a peep at 
Rachel's face, to see what effect his words may have had upon her ; but she 
passed him with downcast eyes, and there was no sign to be gathered from 
the long glories of her lowered lashes. 

"What! going out again to-night, Raymond?" exclaimed Christine, re- 
proachfully, hall an hour later, as, Mr. Macpherson having returned to the 
drawing-room, she descried her brother in the hall, equipped evidentlv for 
an evening stroll. " K I were Rachel I would not allow you so much lib- 
erty." 

Raymond made no reply. He was busily employed lighting his cigar by 
the hall lamp, and it was a work requiring skill. His wile was descending 
the staircase at the time ; she did not m^e any remark upon his proposed 
absence, but coming forward, said, — 

"Raymond, Major Craven was here this afternoon, and brought me a 
letter from his mother, asking us to go and stay at the Court as soon as we 
conveniently could. What answer shall I send ? " 

" Say we'll go," he replied, with his mouth full of cigar. 

" I oon't particularly wish to go," faltered Rachel. 

" Oh, nonsense ! — why not ? Nice change for you. I should like to see 
Craven Court. Accept, oy all means." 

" Really, — areyou senous ? " she asked, earnestly. 

" Certainly. What is your objection to the plan P " 

" Oh, I have none, — that is, none in particular, — I do not much care," 
she replied, with a degree of hesitation. He saw she did not like the idea ; 
but not to humor her was one of the rules he had laid down for himself, 
and so he said, with apparent indifference, — 

" Well, if you don't care, I do, I should like it above all things ; so con- 
sider it settled. We will fix the time to-morrow. Au recoiry 

And Raymond sauntered out of her presence and the house, as if in all 
the world he had not a care to trouble him, his cigar between his lips, his 
whole appearance one of unstudied content. 

And she looked aft«r his retreating figure as the hall door slammed be- 
hind him, with her eyes fixed and her nands fast clasped together; and 
when he had vanishea she gave one deep, long sigh, and then, half-fright- 
ened lest it had been overheard, fled back to the drawing-room audits^ 
compaiw. 

And Raymond, having slammed the door and skirted the covered path- 
way, turned before he passed through the iron gates, and paused a moment 
as he looked towards the lighted house. Where and to whom were his 
thoughts wandering as he cast that farewell upward glance ? Did he long, 
as he did so, that his place also were there, inside that cheerful house, 
instead of in the stranger night, seeking false amusements to keep up the 
14 
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show of falser pride. Any way, if it existed, he did not follow up Ms 
wish, for another second saw him in the crowded thoroughfare, and of the 
crowd, as the woman he thought of tried to make herseu agreeable in his 
mother^s drawing-room. She had no heart when there to reply to her 
sister-in-law's playful banter on her husband's absence, and threats that he 
was already tired of her. She had no spirit to play, or sing ; and what she 
managed to accomplish in that way was flat, tame, and unprofitable. Her 
thoughts were too much with the letter in her pocket, and tlie wonderful 
idea, which she could not yet bring home to herself, that she was really 
going to pay a visit to Craven Court. For though she had mtule a private 
resolution against any such proceeding, she did not clearly see her way to 
cany out what she knew to be best and most prudent. She had no reason- 
able excuse to give Raymond for her dislike to the projected plan ; indeed, 
apparently there was every cause existent why she should welcome the re- 
newing" of her intercourse with friends who had formerly been so kind to 
her. Therefore, since she might not speak, and could not lie, Rachel felt 
that the proposed visit was a part of her fate, and that, as it was impossible 
to avoid.it, she must meet it as best she could. But how to meet it occu- 
pied all her thoughts ; and wrapt in imaginary scenes and conversations, 
she was so lost in reveries all the evening, that Mr. Macpherson must have 
been amply satisfied, this night at least, with the non-interference of hia 
flirtations with Christine. And Rachel, for her part, was equally glad when 
the prayer-bell startled her from her half-waking trance, and announced 
the approach of the time when she might retire to the solitude of her own 
room. But once there, she did not seem inclined to seek her bed. Having 
exchanged her evening attire for a loose dressing-gown, she rather ap- 
peared settling herself for an uninterrupted perusal of one of the novels 
which young ladies are so fond of studying at unearthly hours, — late at 
night, and early in the morning; for with her loosened hair in shaken 
masses down her shoulders, and her pretty little feet thinist into coquettish 
red slippers hoisted on another chair, Rachel sat hei*self down close by her 
dressing-table, and commenced to read ; — not so attentively though, that 
the least sound in the now silent house- could not fail to attract her notice; 
but none such came for nearly an hour more. Then a slight metallic noise 
was distinguishable below, as the pass-key that had opened the iron gates 
did the same office for tiie oaken door, and Raymond's footstep sounded in 
the hall. 

Rachel laid down her book as it reached her ear, hastily blew out her 
candles, and colored painfully, although but in the dark. She heard it 
mount the stairs, pause for one little moment next her door, and then pass 
onward to the dressing-room. She did not move or make the smallest stir, 
but sat there, almost breathless, quite unoccupied, except in intently 
watching the ray of light which now found its way between the crevices of 
the partition which divided them. When that was gone — and Raymond 
Nori'eys, with a man's promptitude, did not take long to undress, she rose? 
first leaving her slippers on the floor, and conunenced to grope her way 
towards — her bed? — No! towards the door which parted her room from 
Raymond's ! She seemed to know her way there well, too, as she placed 
one naked foot before the other noiselessly upon the steps which led to it. 
And when she reached it, Rachel did not pause, but placed her arched, red 
lips — those fresh lips which RaynK>nd haa never yet dared to claim — upon 
the door, and sighing, ** God bless you, Raymond ! " left a kiss upon the 
hard unyielding wood, to consecrate her blessing. Ah ! if he could but 
have seen and heard that which was being acted so near to him, how much 
unhappiness it might have spared them both ! But Raymond was — if not 
already asleep — too unsuspecting and too drowsy to hiave caught so soft a 
whisper, and Rachel crept to her bed with an echo of her blessing on her 
lips, and slept beneath its influence till the morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MAID BELOW AND MISTBESS ABOVE. 

As Mrs. Watson, the housekeeper of Craven Court, sat in her own little 
room, about a fortnight or three weeks after the events related in my last 
chapter, there came a knock at her door. Now when Mrs. Watson had 
finished her arrangements for the Court dinner, seen that the dessert was 
tastefully laid out, and ordered a ** little something hot " to be made ready , 
for her own supper, she was used to retire from the cares of public life to 
the privacy of the housekeeper's room, and indulge in an afternoon nap ; 
and when this was the case it never pleased her to be disturbed ; for she 
was of a gross and corporeal nature, and given to somnolency ; and the 
hirelings under her knew better than to rouse her from a state of drowsiness, 
for her ruffled temper made them remember the offence for the whole day 
afterwards, and was the cause of various raids on her part upon their private 
belongings and occupations, in order to fill up the spare time. Mrs. Watson 
had just composed herself for sleep in a huge arm-chair, with her front 
pushed to one side -and a pocket-handkerchief spread over her face to keep 
oft* the flies, when the tap sounded at her door on the afternoon in question, 
and she was in anything but a beaming temper as she rose to unlock the 
entrance to her sanctum, and not in the least mollified when she perceived 
the intruder was Caroline Wilson, the mother of the new under-housemaid. 
** She wanted no mothers of her maids," as she had often said before, 
** a-coming bothering at all hours of the day, and piying into her treatment of 
them." So her voice was not exactly honeyed sweetness as she inquired, — 

** Lor', Mrs. Wilson ! what biings you here ? " 

•* I took the liberty of stepping over, ma'am, to ask how you were, and 
to have a chat, if you've no objection," replied Caroline Wilson, who, not 
appearing to notice that the housekeeper's milk of human kindness had 
turned rather sour with the heat, entered the room as she spoke. 

Mrs. Watson could not positively eject her visitor, and so she returned to 
her own seat, and replied, — 

** Well, Mi's. Wilson, this is not my usual hour for seeing of friends, but 
if so be you have any reason for wishing to see me this afternoon, of course 
I won't say you no." 

"You are very good, Pm sure," rejoined Mrs. Wilson, quietly seating 
herself; ** you find this weather warm, ma'am, I dare say ? " 

** I do find it so ; I don't denv it," said the housekeeper, whose face was 
the color of beet root, as sl^e napped her handkerchief against it for a fan. 
"Were you wanting to see your daughter, Mrs. Wilson?" 

" No, ma'am, thank you ; I saw her as I came in." 

" Wanting to speak of her, may be ? " was the next inquiry. Mrs. Watson 
was determmed to get rid of her visitor at any cost. 

"Well ! I can't say but what I did come with the intention of saying a 
few words to you on the subject of Maitha, Mi*s. Watson. I hope she gives 
you satisfaction, so far." 

" I haven't had occasion to find grevious fault with her yet, Mrs. Wilson ; 
Martha ain't a bad gal by any means. She's young and flighty ; but all 

fills are that. She does her work prett}^ well, though it's plain to see she 
asn't been used to house-cleaning ; but I've nothing in particular to say 
against her, Mrs. Wilson, ma'am, and that's the truth, excepting, perhaps, 
that I'd be better pleased if she didn't get such a sight of letters, for they 
always upsets a gal more or less ; but lor' ! it's a great charge, having them • 
ten female servants under one, and I often feel as if it was breaking of me 
down; — the constant worry and talk that I have to keep them to their 
work — you wouldn't believe it, Mrs. Wilson ! " 

But Mrs. Wilson had an object in not discussing thus readily the topic 
she had introduced. 

" You don't find Martha wanting too much leave^ ma^am, do you? " she 
next inquired. 
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^ " She only gets her tura out, with the others," replied the housekeeper; 
** once every three Sundays they have half the dajr, and I find it's quite 
enough to unsettle them. Now 1 come to think of it, your gal did ask me 
for leave one day last week, and I refused it, and she had a bit of a cry ; 
but they all does that directly they're crossed. I don't take no notice of 
them when such is the case." 

"And she had a Sunday out the week before lastP" rejoined Mrs. 
Wilson. 

•* I think she did," said Mrs. Watson. " I suppose 'twas the turn for the 
three housemaids ; they generally go of a lot." 

** Do you know where she went to, ma'am ? " 

The housekeeper's eyes and hands went heavenwards simultaneously. 

** Lor' bless you, woman ! " she exclaimed, forgetting her politeness in 
her surprise, ** you don't suppose I can keep count of where they all go for 
their holidays. I should have a pretty piece of Work of it if I did. I don't 
know where your gal went to ; I didn't ask. She came back to her time. 
I supposed as you, her mother, was close at hand, that she'd go, maybe, 
and sit the afternoon with you. 'Twas nothing to me whether she did or 
no ; I never dictate to my gals when they're once out of the house. They 
wouldn't mind me if I dia. If they misbehave themselves, I turn 'em out." 

** I hope my Martha will never ao that, ma'am," said Mrs. Wilson, seri- 
ously. She felt serious ; she had ascertained that Martha had had a holi- 
day since she had been housemaid at the Court, and that she had spent it 
in Lotfdon, no one knew where, or with whom — most probably in the 
same company she had gone up from Aldershot to join. Her mother in- 
stinctively guessed that there must be some love affair at the bottom of this 
secrecy ; and she remembered her own experience, and trembled for her 
daughter. Only she did not go the right way to work to bring into subjec- 
tion a self-willed, passionate girl, who had been used to act and think for 
herself. 

"Might I ask you a favor, ma'am .f*" she said, after she had' sat a few 
minutes in silent thought. 

Mrs. Watson was not good at granting favors, but she replied, **Cer- 
tingly, Mrs. Wilson ; though I can't promise beforehand as it's yours." 

** I only want you to be so kind as not to give my girl any leave, except 
at her regular times, and to tell her, as from yourself, ma'am, that she's 
not to have her holiday then if she doesn't spend it with me ; for shp's too 
young to be running about anywhere by herself." 

Mrs. Watson felt as if the request was an imputatioA upon her capabili- 
ties as overseer of the morals of her maids, and answered accordingly ; 
'* Well, Mrs. Wilson, ma'am, I had no intention of giving your gal more 
holidays than other gals, but I've no objection to tell her so far as you've 
asked me to do, provided you don't expect me to see that Martha carries it 
out; for I have quite enough bother with them in-doors, and can't be 
expected to look after them wlien they're not under my eye." 

** Of course not," said Mrs. Wilson ; and thank you kindly, Mrs. Watson, 
for what you've promised. My daughter is as good a girl as ever was — 
that I believe ; but she's youn^, and " 

** And I suppose you're afraid of her running after the men. Lor', Mrs. 
Wilson ! you take my advice ; let her run ; 'tis their nature, and you can't 
stop it, tiy all you may. I've had seven daughters, ma'am, and I was so 
plaguey particular about the fii'st three I wore my life out a-looking aftor 
them ; but 'twasn't a bit of use. They had each of them a score or two of 
lovers before they could settle which to have, and as soon as I'd got 'em to 
give up one man they took to another ; and so I fell sick of it, and let* the 
four little ones do as they chose, and they made up their minds in half the 
time when they were left to themselves, and were married almost as soon 
as their sisters. It's no use fretting about a gal having lovers, ma'am. You 
might just as well try to bring 'em up without meat.'* 

And to look at Mrs. Watson as she delivered herself of this opinion, one 
would have imagined she was the easiest-going, most lenient-tempered 
woman in the world. The fact is, she was exceemngly lazy, and made up 
for her own deficiencies by an occasional outburst of anger against her 
majds (as she had done in tunes past against her daughters) for the short- 
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comings which a little foresight and diligence on her own part, miofht have 
altogether prevented. But Caroline Wibon, with all her bad qualities, had 
the gift of circumspection, and too vivid a remembrance of^the wrongs of 
her youth to contemplate her daughter falling into bad company with equa- 
nimity ; so she only answered, — 

"And your advice is very good, Tm sure, ma^am, and you deserved to 
settle your daughters well ; but I have only got this one girl you see, and 
I'm afraid she might marry away from me — perhaps take a soldier, as I 
did (which is the greatest mistake a woman can make, Mrs. Watson), 
and leave her father and me for some of those horrid foreign stations." 

** Well," rejoined her auditor, who began to feel drowsy again, ** some 
day you must drop in, Mrs. Wilson, anatell me a little about them strange 
places as youVe been to ; but Pm sonr I can't ask you to stop this after- 
noon, as we've visitors coming to the Court to-day, and I've a great deal to 
do in consequence ; for my mistress she never told me of them till this 
morning." 

** Who may they.be?" inquired Caroline Wilson, rising as she put the 
question. s 

*• Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Norreys. Her name was Browne. When she 
was a little girl she was often here, running about the place." 

•*JLior' ! — she!" exclaimed Mrs. Wilson. 

•* What, do you know her P '* said the housekeeper, roused into curiosity 
by the other's surprise. 

** Know her ! — I should think I did," replied Mrs. Wilson ; ** her pa was 
in my regiment. Why, I lived with him (the doctor that was) till he died. 
And this Mrs. Norreys'; — isn't she a queer one ! — couldn't I tell you one 
or two things about her and your young gentleman up-stah*s, Mra. 
Watson!" 

'* Never!" exclahned the housekeeper. "What, of she and Mr. Cecil? 
You don't say so ? " 

'* Yes, I do," replied Mrs. Wilson, nodding her head oracularly. This 
last tremendous assertion had quite roused the housekeeper from her ten- 
dency to sleep : she was quite awake now, and her visitor began to assume 
an appearance not only of importance but of interest in her eyes. 

" Lor', Mrs. Wilson ! " she said, " you take my breath away ! And Mrs. 
Craven, she seems to think such a lot of this young lady ; she always did. 
• The best bedroom, Watson, mind ! ' she says to me this morning ; and 
then she gives me a pair of white and gold vases from her own dressing- 
room mantleshelf, and tells me to place them in the best bedroom, whidi 
has a couple of the loveliest candlesticks you ever see there already. Well, 
I never ! " 

" Ah ! if she knew as much about her as / do I " said Mrs. Wilson, mys- 
teriously. 

" I suppose you couldnt stop to tea with me this evening, Mrs. Wilson, 
could you ? " said the houseKeeper, suddenly, and wonderfully interested 
in tiie person who a few minutes before she was trying her best to get rid 
of. "I haven't much to do up-stairs, after all, beyond giving the girls a 
few directions ; and then we might have a quiet cup togemer, and dnnk to 
our better acquaintance. I think you are quite right with regard to what 
you said just now about your Martha, and you may be sure I shall take the 
first opportunity of speaking to her as you wish, and telling her that her 
days out are to be spent along of her mother ; you may rest assured of 
that, Mrs. Wilson. And now you'll stop to tea with me, won't you ? for it's 
stupid work, sometimes, sitting here alone, with not a soul to speak to, 
whilst Mr. Henderson is waiting above stairs." 

"Well, I don't mind if I do," returned her visitor; " and thank you for 
the offer. Mrs. Watson. My mistress is here for the day, herself; and so, 
when I've just run back and given Miss Emily her tea, I sha'n't be wanted at 
home ; and that I'll do at once." 

"And don't be long," was the parting entreaty of her hostess, as Caro- 
line Wilson proceeded to put her intention into execution. 

She was burning to know what the sergeant's wife had to say about the 
expected visitor and her young master, and awaited her return with the 
greatest impatience. Mrs. Watson had lived in the Craven family for 
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many years ; she had been there in the lifetime of -the'husband of her mis- 
tress, and many things had happeni^d since then that she knew were 
strange, but that she could not understand. She ha3 been surprised at 
Mrs. Craven's evident anxiety to promote the comfort of the coming 
guests, just as she had experienced the same feeling when Rachel Browne, 
as a little girl, paid visits to the Court, and was attended to as if she had 
been a princess royal. Now she felt quite anxious to impart all she knew 
on tlic subject to Mrs. Wilson, and hear what she had to say in return, in 
hopes that some connection might be traced between the stories about 
Cecil Craven and Mrs. Norreys, and the interest which his mother had 
ever taken in the daughter of her old friend and lover. And when Caro- 
line Wilson reappeared, h«r tongue tipped with its best venom, — as it 
ever was when RachePs name was under discussion, — you may be sure 
the two women enjoyed their cup of tea together and their dish of scandal 
to their hearts' content. 

In the mean while, the drawing-room above was not without its occu- 
pants, nor tliey Without their occupations. At the farther end of it, reclin- 
ing in one of those pretty low chairs without arms, that show oflf a lady's 
dress to such advantage, close by one of the windows, and half hid by its 
lace curtains, was Laay Frances Morgan. At first sight she appeared to 
be alone, indulging in "maiden meditation," though not perhaps quite 
** fancy free ; " but on closer inspection, a very li^ht pair of trousers and a 
very light coat, surmounted by a very light head of hair and et ceteras, 
could be discenied behind the fellow-curtain, the contents of which (the 
** which" alluding to the coat and trousers) were supposed to be employed 
in helping to sort some lambs' wool, but in reality were busy in making 
sheep's eyes, which, after all, is only another and a pleasanter phase of the 
same occupation. Away from this amorous pair, and with her back towards 
them, sat Mrs. Ainindel, the forlorn widow, who having consented to join 
tlie party at the Court for the first time a few days before, had already 
established herself on so free and easy a footing, that she appeared to be as 
much in Mrs. Craven's house as she was in her own. But to-day, of course, 
as her dear friend Mrs. Norreys was expected, she had made a point of 
being there to welcome her, and seeing that the subject pleased Mrs. Cra^ 
ven, had taken every opportunity that day to gush over in praise of the 
coming visitor, and to assure her that Rachel and herself had been as 
inseparable as sisters. 

The mistress of Craven Court appeared that afternoon, to be the least at 
home of any tliere. She had not sat still for ten consecutive minutes 
during the entire day. Was it that the expectation of seeing Rachel Nor- 
reys brought the memory of the old days, when the girl's father had been 
her most faithful lover, too keenly for her peace, before this woman of the 
world ? Could it be that Margaret Craven had loved that dead man better 
than she did any other out of the multitude of those who wooed her ? Per- 
haps so, — but only perhaps, — Heaven knew best what secrets dw^t in 
MargareJl Craven's breast, for to all outward show she lived without a con- 
fidant or comforter. 

Expectation is seldom a pleasant work, and the whole party experienced 
relief when the wheels of the carriage, which had been sent to meet the 
Norreyses at the railway station, were heard approaching the hojise. 

Mrs. Craven was in the drawing-room at the time, and, as the sound 
struck her ears, made a movement, but, checking herself, stood nnmov- 
able. Cecil started to his feet, and advanced to receive his mother's vis- 
itors ; Lady Frances was all anticipation, and Mrs. Arundel had just ex- 
claimed — ** Here they are, at last, dear Mrs. Craven," when Rachel Nor- 
reys and her husband were in their midst. To the two who knew Rachel 
best, it was very evident that she had been suffering on her way to Craven 
Court, for there was a peculiar wild look in her eyes which never appcarodi 
there unless her mind was harassed. But Lady Frances and her hostess 
saw nothing, except the graceful little figure, the large liquid orbs, and 
the look of startled uncertainty, which always gave Rachel, on finding her- 
self amongst strangers, that deer-like appearance which was one of the 
most striking of her personal characteiistics. 

She advanced towards Mi*s. Craven first, as in duty bound, with a timid 
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gesture, as if uncertain what reception, after these many years, she should 
receive at her hands ; and the hostess appeared almost as bashful. as her 
visitor. But it was only the uncertainty of a moment ; in another, Rachel 
was folded in her arms, and embraced with almost a mother's fervor. 

** My dear child ! " was the warm greeting she. received, ** I am so ae- 
• lighted to have you here ; I have never forgotten vour littie face since we 
parted last ! " in her pleasure at seeing again the daughter of her old 
friend, in the mixed feelings that Rachel experienced at this reception from 
Cecil's, mother, they both seemed to have forgotten the existence of the 
other members of the party. But Mrs. Craven, Temembering herself, held 
out her hand with a smile over Rachers shoulder, to greet Rachel's hus- 
band, saying, — 

A thousand welcomes, Mr. Noireys — for this dear girl's sake ! " and then 
Rachel disengaged herself, and protfered hers for Cecil's acceptance. The 
finn pressure with which he held it told her how much he felt with her ; 
but she had barely time to return it, and to make a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction which Lady Frances received at Mrs. Craven's 
hands, when there was an exclamation, a rush forward, a fervent embrace, 
and Rachel knew she was in the arms of her bosom friend. 

** Chere petite ! " exclaimed that lady, who found her abominable French 
beginning to be useful again. **What pleasure to see you again, my 
darling Rachel ! What happy days we shall have together ! Ah ! I dare 
say you little thought to meet your poor Elise at the Court, now did you ? 
but you shall hear all about it in good time. I dare say you are tired to 
death just now, after your railway journey. Let me take you to your 
room, dearest." And Mrs. Arundel appeared as confident of this being 
the right thing for her to do, as if Craven Court and all its belongings were 
her propci*ty alone. Mrs. Craven conmienced something to the effect that 
9he would not hear of her taking that trouble upon herself; but the wido\^ 
inteiTupted her in the midst of her speech. 

" Now, dear Mrs. Craven, in this particular I must just have my own 
way. You've been trotting about all day and are quite tired out. No ! 
no ! no ! I will not hear of it. You see I can be very obstinate when I 
3hoose. Now, dearest Rachel, I know all about your room, and if you'll 
follow me, I will take you to it." 

Rachel was half disposed to remonstrate against this hasty proceeding, 
but glancing towards Mrs. Craven, the latter said, — 

"Perhaps you had better go, my dear, as your friend is so kind as to 
offer to show you the way. We dine at six, and your boxes have yet to be 
unpacked. Cecil will show Mr. Norreys to his dressing-room ; " but as 
Rachel left the room she caught a glimpse of the faces of Cecil and Lady- 
Frances, and they were both replete with unmitigated disgust at the offi- 
ciousness of Mrs. Arundel. 

** Fancy whisking Mrs. Norreys off in that fashion," pouted Lady Frances 
in a whisper to Major Craven, ** when I wanted so much to speak to her ! " 

** You shall have plenty of opportunities to do so if I can manage them," 
he whispered, in reply; ** for I'll get that widow out of the house by hook 
or by crook, or my name's not Craven." For these two had already estab- 
lished a regular feud against Mrs. Arundel, which only had the effect, 
however, ol making her more bitter against them than she would have 
otherwise been, and more determined to have her revenge. As she got 
Rachel safely into the blue damask bedroom, Mrs. Arundel begcin to be 
communicative. 

** Well, darling ! so you've come at last. I really thought that you were 
never going to give us that pleasure. Isn't this a charming place ? but I 
suppose you remember it. Such grounds, and such a table! I'm here 
almost every day. Now don't you be jealous, you naughty puss ; but dear 
Mrs. Craven will have it so, and I am not in a condition to refuse an offer 
of friendship like hers. Not but what I shall always, always love my sweet 
Rachel the best of all my friends. Well, dear Rachel, how are you 
getting on at Brompton with la belle mere, and la belle sceur ? to say noth- 
ing of Monsieur votre mari ? Tolerably, eh ? No pitched battles, etc. ? " 

If Rachel had been engaged in such, Mrs. Arundel was no longer the 
person she would have diosen to confide in, so she merely answered: 
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«* No, indeed ; I should hope not. You speak of pitched battles, Elise, as 
if they were nothing. I like Abbey Lodge exceedingly, thank you ; and 
my mother and sister-in-law are very good to me, and very kind. Chris- 
tine is a dear girl." 

'** That's right; that's right, petite," I thought it would all turn out 
plain-sailing after awhile. You see your Elise knew best, after all, did* 
she not?" 

But Rachel appeared in no mood for confidence, for she turned the 
subject. 

** How do you like Laburnum Cottage, Elise ? " 

** Pretty well, dear; it's a poor little place, but as much as I can afford 
to keep up. You must come and see it. Your friend, Master Cecil, has 
not honored me with a visit yet. By-the-by, have you remarked how 
very epris he is with Lady Frances ? " 

** I have had no time to remark anything," replied Rachel. ** She seems 
a very pretty girl." 

** Oh, yes ; she is all very well for those who like neither one thing nor 
the other ; however, for my part, give me either a regular blonde or a bru- 
nette — like our two selves, for instance. However, Major Craven is 
carrying on a great flirtation in that quarter, any way. Rather a fickle 
gentleman, is he not ? " 

** Is he ? " said Rachel, carelessly. 

** Well, I should have thought you ought to have known, my dear," was 
the flippant reply. All her Jealousy of, and desire to supplant Rachel in the 
heart of Cecil Craven the widow had now transferred to Lady Frances ; and 
she had rather hoped that Rachel would feel Major Craven's desertion as 
much as she had done herself, and with an amiable feeling, peculiar to 
women, wanted to rouse her jealousy of him as well. 

"Watch them, my dear Rachel, that's all, and you will soon see their 
little game. Not that I believe Craven means anything by it (more shame 
for him) ; but she's a little fool, and very easily taken m. Well, I must be 
running away now, for the first dressing-bell has ining, and I promised 
dear Mrs. Craven to look in and help her with her hair; such beautiful 
hair as she has, for a woman of her a^e, has she not, dear ? and I dare say 
I am keeping il marito a prisoner in his dressing-room all this time into the 
bargain, when, perhaps, he has a thousand things to say to you — so, au 
revoir, dearest." 

And with this last pleasantry the widow disappeared. The news she had 
imparted to Rachel about Cecil and Lady Frances had no further effect upon 
her than to make her thoughtful. 

** I shall watch them," she said to herself, ** and see whether what Elise 
imagines to be the case is tnie; she may be mistaken. At all events, I 
cannot think that Cecil would be so ungentlemanly, so dishonorable, so 
cruel,- as to play with any girl's feelings. And if he is in earnest, and intends 
to marry Lady Frances, I will try — she looks so sweet and amiable — to 
make l\er love me, and to be her friend." And with this resolve, having 
dressed herself for dinner, Rachel opened the door of her bed-chamber and 
stepped into the passage. It was a wide corridor, runnin* the whole length 
of the Court, and with doors opening upon either side. As she commenced 
to traveyse it she saw Cecil Craven standing at the further end. 

** I was waiting for you, Rachel," he said, frankly, as he advanced to 
meet her. **I want to thank you, oh! so much, for being such a dear, 
good girl, and doing as I asked." 

As she stood before him, robed in her black dress, how low sank the 
beauty of other women before the bewitching graces of this aristocratic- 
looking girl ! Even the outlines of Lady Frances appeared clumsy in Cecil's 
thoughts, as he watched Rachel nervously trying to button a glove upon 
her small symmetrical hand. 

** You (mgUto thank me," she replied in a low voice, ** for it has been a 
great effort." 

**I am sure of it," he exclaimed; "it could not be otherwise; and you 
did it for my sake, Rachel, did you not?" And he passed his arm round 
her waist as he spoke. 

** Yes," she replied. ** I did it for your sake, dear Cecil, and in return 
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for all your goodness to me. I have come," she added, with a degree of 
agitation, ** as you asked me to come, bat there I feel as if mv responsibility 
ended. You must do the rest for me, Cecil. I am afraid of myself in this 
house; afraid of you — of everybody. I feel as if I should scarcely ever 
be able to speak, or dare to do so. Do what you can for me ; ward off 
evervtiiing that may prove a temptation. I have promised, I know ; but 
Cecil, I am only a woman. Away, I felt strong ; here, I am a very child. 
By nature I am weak, and rash, and hast^. Be my protector, as you have 
promised to be, in this as in other things." 

** I will, indeed I will," he answered fervently, as he kissed the tears 
from her eyes. ** Look to me, dear Rachel — come to me when you want 
strength. 1 am often driven to bay myself, and scarcely know what to do or 
say ; out there is but one course for our pursuance — an oath is sacred." r 

•* I know it," she said, solemnly ; I ftd it ; but the alternative is hard. 
Oh, father ! what is this burden you have laid upon me P " 

As she uttered the last words; in a low and plaintive voice, Cecil Craven 
pressed her more closely to him, and was silent. 

The next moment they were descending the wide staircase at a respectful 
distance from each other, for Raymond NoiTcys had left his dressing-room, 
and was advancing to join them. 

** I am telling yom* wife that I shall be able to ffive you some good shooting 
here, if you like the sport, Norreys," observed Major Craven. 

** Indeed," remarked Raymond Norreys, dryly; and then added in a 
pleasanter tone, ** I saw you had splendid covers about here as we drove 
in from Weybridge*." 

•* Yes, and they are just overflowing with game," replied Cecil ; they have 
been strictly .preserved during my absence, and my cousin Northland's is 
the only gun I have allowed there : we will go out to-morrow." And the two 
gentlemen engaged in a learned dissertation upon dogs, shot, and guns, as 
Siey descended uie staircase and entered the drawing-room together. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A MTSTEBT SOMEWHERE. 



There was a gentleman there whom Rachel ^d not remember to have 
seen before, alSiough she had often done so in the days of her childhood, 
and a very strange gentleman she thought him to be, for he kept bobbing 
about from behind one lady's skirt to another, as soon as she turned her 
eyes in his direction, as if he wished to avoid an introduction to her. Cecil 
and Raymond were so busy talking together that the former did not seem 
to notice anything, and it was not until Mrs. Craven appeared to join her 
guests that the behavior of the strange gentleman was commented upon. 

**Gus," she said, as soon as she entered the room, and saw him appar- 
ently trying to hide himself, " Cousin Gus, have you not shaken hands yet 
with your httle friend Rachel Norreys and her husband ? " 

Then the strange gentleman advanced, and giving a hasty salutation to 
Rachel, turned to Raymond, and almost fastened upon his hand. 

** I Imew your father, sir, I am exceedingly glad to make your acquaint- 
ance ! . I knew your father years ago ; we were boys at school together, 
and lads at college, and I am exceedingly pleased to see you here, Mr. 
Norreys, by Jove, I am, and*— I knew yonr lather so very well. You are 
very like mm." And then he set to shaking poor Raymond's hand again, 
until it was nearly shaken off. Meanwhile the dinner was announced, and 
the formalities of society began. ^^ . . 

*♦ Cecil, my dear," said iSs. Craven, «♦ you will take Mrs. Norreys if you 
please, and " , . ^ , . , , 

** That sounds funny, doesn't it, Rachel? " he whispered, as he took her 
on his arm, and led the way into the dining-room. •« i. -,. 

They were quite alone, with the exception of Mrs. Arundel, and the dm- 
ner passed off very quietly. Rachel did not talk much ; she felt unaccount- 
ably timid and reserved, and all effbrts to draw*her into con.VQt«a.toa.^A^^, 
lb 
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although Cecil was at her ri^-ht hand. The ones who talked the most 
appeared to be Cousin Gus and Raymond Norreys, who kept up famously, 
and Mrs. Arundel, whose ton^e ran incessantly as she alternately ad- 
dressed Mrs. Craven and Rachel. The latter would not have been so silent 
but for one circumstance, which occurred so often that it was a source of 
positive distress to her, and this was, that whenever she raised her eyes 
from her plate, she found those of the strange gentleman (whose name she 
had now gathered from her right-hand neighbor to be Mr. Northland) in- 
variably fixed upon her. He always appeared painfully conscious when 
thus caught — would almost blush in his feeling of awkwardness, and hur- 
riedly withdrawing his gaze, apply himself to eating and talking with such 
renewed energy, that being in general rather an uncommunicative indi- 
vidual, he quite astonished his relatives. Still the next time that Rachel 
raised her eyes the same result was sure to ensue, till she grew quite ner- 
vous and blushed a gi*eat deal more than he did. Once she thought she 
encountered the eyes of Mrs. Craven turned with displeased surprise upon 
her offending cousin, but if so, Mr. Northland did not appear to take the 
hint, for he still continued to stare at the new guest. And somehow, 
jtlthough it confused her, Rachel could not^feel*very angry at the interest 
she seemed to have awakened in his breast. The glances he directed 
towards her were so very far from anything like impertinent curiosity, that 
they only excited her sympathy in return. His large, soft, brown eyes 
were so pensive and womanlike in their expression, his whole demeanor 
so subdued and melancholy, that she began to experience a feeling of com- 
passion for the stranger before she was aware of it. She thought that she 
should like to know him better ; to ask him why he looked at her so ear- 
nestly ; to learn if he had any grief, or had experienced some great loss 
of which her face reminded him. She smiled to herself when occasionally 
roused from such reveries by Cecil or Mrs. Arundel, to think that she 
should be dreaming of fanciful probabilities respecting a man she had 
hardly seen before, and of whom she knew nothing. Au this time Rachel 
had spoken very little to Mrs. Craven, or she to her. The spell of silence 
had fallen upon the hostess also, and she had scarcely joined in' the conver- 
sation. But when the ladies had retreated to the drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Arundel, in orde? to keep up her character of a loving mother, had affirmed 
that she must run home ** just for one moment to see her sweet Emily safely 
to bed, if dear Mrs. Craven would kindly excuse her," and Lady Frances 
had wandered upon the terrace at the back of the house, in hopes son^e- 
body might see and join her there, Rachel found herself for the first time 
alone with Mrs. Craven. 

She tried to overcome her shyness and appear at ease, and, attem^ed to 
say something ; buttlie ** something" fell flat, and then there was a dead 
silence between them — broken, however, by Mrs. Craven, who, advancing 
to the sofa where Rachel sat, and taking a seat beside the girl, laid her 
hand upon hers. 

** I hope you are glad to come here, my dear," she said, softly. ** I knew 
your dear father many, manjr years ago — indeed, before you were bom, 
Rachel, and it was a great grief to me to hear of his death. It must have 
been a great grief to you, my dear." 

** Indeed it was," faltered poor Rachel. ** I sometimes feel as if I should 
never get over it." 

** Don't say that," said Mrs. Craven. ** You are young, my dear child, 
and the young soon forget. But he was very ^ind and good to me in days 
when we were boy and girl together, and I wish that I could in some meas- 
ure make up to you, for his loss. If you could look on me as on " 

** Oh, no ! — oh, no ! " exclaimed Rachel, shrinking from her, and hiding 
her face in her hands, ** I couldn't, indeed." 

Mrs. Craven uttered a sharp sound, which was almost like a cry. 

** Oh, don't shrink from me ! " she said ; ** I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. I do not suppose you could ever look on me as you have done, on 
him." 

**0h no, indeed," said Rachel, her face still hidden from the lamplight, 
•* not on you, or on any one ! " 

"I do not expect it," replied Mrs. Craven ; " but if you could look oni me 
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as a friend, Rachel, as your best friend, and promise to apply to me in any 
trouble, I should be so happy thus to try and pay off part of me great debt 
I owe his memory. You have no mother, dear child." 

** Grod knows that I have not ! "*- said the girl, sobbing ; and her sudden 
distress seemed ^eatly to affect her friend. 

** Poor, poor child ! " she exclaimed, putting her arm around her. ** Let 
me be your mother, Rachel, for his sake ! I have no daughter." (As she 
said the words the girl stirred in her embrace uneasily.) **If I had I 
should have Uked her to be just like yourself; and having none, and seeing 
you thus, I feel as if I could love you almost as well as if you had been 
mine. May I love you, Rachel ? May I please myself sometimes by fan- 
cjdng that you are my daughter, and that the day may come when you 
will look on me as you might have done on your own mother, had she 
lived?" 

** She never lived for me," said Rachel, sadly, though her sobs had 
ceased. 

** I know she did not, Rachel : therefore never having known another, it 
will be all the easier for you to look on me as such. Is it a bargain ? " 

** I will try to love you," was the reply, ** I cannot promise more." 

Mrs. Craven appeared to be satisfied with the agreement, and kissed her 
several times in return. Yet this conversation did not make RachePs 
timidity, in the presence of the woman who wished to be her friend, less. 
Indeed, as the days went on, notwithstanding all Mrs. Craven's endeavor 
to the contrary, it rather seemed to increase than to diminish. 

She shrunk from all attention offered her. She frequented her own 
apartment very much, and when below staira was shy, silent, and retir- 
ing. Especially did she seem to dread being left alone in Mrs. Craven's 
company, and the slightest signal of such a calamity was sufficient to send 
Rachel flying out of the room into the garden or up the stairs, — any- 
where, to avoid a tete-a-tete. This conduct was observed not only by Mrs. 
Craven, to whom it gave great pain, but also by Cecil and Mrs. Arun- 
del and Raymond Norreys. But at this time Rachel suffered alone. K 
she shrunk from giving her confidence to her hodtess, she shrunk as much 
from her ci-devant bosom friend, Eliza Arundel ; for in her heart, with re- 
gard to that lady, there was springing up a seed of distrust, — small, in- 
deed, but still there, and incompatible with anything like unreserve. And 
to her husband Rachel was becoming a mystery. He could understand her 
former indifference, and even dislike of him ; but he could not imagine 
what should make her now appear nervous and anxious to avoid him who 
never pressed his company upon her. What should induce her to blush 
and falter when she spoke to him ; to tremble if he came upon her sud- 
denly ; to indulge (as he knew she did) in long fits of weeping by night, 
and melancholy depression by day? He attributed these Signs to her long- 
ing to be free* from the yoke he had imposed upon her ; hej aversion to 
his presence ; her despair at the impossibility of regaining her freedom. 
These thoughts hung heavily upon the heart of Raymond NoiTeys. Night 
after night, when his wife imagined he was asleep in his dressing-room, 
would he be sitting listening to the sobs she triea to stifle with the bed- 
clothes, and to the pacing of her naked feet upon the carpet, — longing to 
rush in and comfort her, but not daiing to do so, as fie thought he was the 
cause of her distress. How often he cursed the fate which led him on to 
enchain the heart and hand of so inexperienced a girl, only to find that 
what he had secured, though worth nothmg, was yet that which neither he 
nor she could rid themselves of again. If he could have shattered those 
rivets for her, how soon he would have done it, even had his own heart 
withered in the process. But they were forged, and no amount of strength 
nor force of lon^ng could undo the link. It never struck Raymond that 
Rachel's depression arose not so much from her dislike of himself as her 
preference for another. He was too honorable, too upright in his own na- 
ture, to suspect his neighbor of faults he would have scorned to commit 
himself. The best and the truest iii the world are always those who are 
easiest hoodwinked. The man who suspects his wife or his friend at every 
turn requires looking after himself; and Raymond Norreys was both good 
and true. 
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And yet it was to Cecil Craven, and him alone, tliat Rachel at this time 
even admitted that she suffered pain, and he (notwithstanding that he was 
greatly engrossed in his flirtation with Lady Frances) could not help ob- 
serving, in common with the rest, that her eyes often told tales of her 
sleepless, restless nights, and that her spirits were not at their usual ebb. 
And when he noticed the circumstance to her she never denied it. 

** Of course I am unhappy," she would say, ** and- you know the reason 
why, Cecil. Leave me alone, and take no notice of me ; it is the kindest 
thing you can do. I shall be better when I get back to Brompton." 

But Rachel was not so totsilly absorbed in her own troubles as to be un- 
able to take notice of what was goin^ on around her, and one or two things 
which she observed during her visit to Craven Court puzzled her not a 
little. Foremost amongst these was Mrs. Craven's treatment of her son. 
If she had simplv idolized Cecil, Rachel would have thought it only nat- 
ural ; and if she lavii^ed presents without number or reserve upon him, it 
would still have appeared the most likely thin^ to happen, possessing the 
Wealth that she did. But, without evincing &e first clause, Mrs. Craven 
carried the second to an extrava^nt excess. Major Craven had a liberal in- 
come of his own, — an income wnich made poorer men wonder why on eartB 
he continued in ^e anmr when he might enjoy jiimself at home. But people's 
ideas of enjoyment diflfer, and CeciPs was to follow his profession. Whilst 
in it, he was celebrated for being the most extravagant oflSicer in the Bays. 
Ha-had always kept the most valuable horses, given the best dinners and 
the most expensive presents of any one in that corps, and, when on leave 
in England, his moae of living far exceeded in splendor anything which 
his forei^ services could boast of. But Mrs. Craven, instead of checking 
him in his expenditure, only appeared to encourage him in fresh extrava- 
gances, by heaping useless luxuries upon him, ana, as far as Rachel could 
see, without any object in thus indulging him. 

Cecil Craven had procured mounts for Lady Frances and Rachel Norreys, 
and a riding jMttty being organized, the four younger peoi>le took that exer- 
cise almost daily. On such occasions Mr. Northlana being generallv ab- 
sorbed in his meerschaum and dressing-gown, and lost in some of the 
surrounding shrubberies or garden-paths, Mrs. Arundel would be M^. 
Craven's only companion, and strove to make the time pass quicker by 
engaging her friend in Innocent small-talk. 

•* How do you think dear Rachel is looking to-day, Mrs. Craven," she 
commenced, at one of these conferences, ** better?" 

•* Is Rachel Norreys 01? " Mrs. Craven questioned. 

** Well, not precisely ill, perhaps, but certainly far from what she should 
be. She was very different formerly. I have known the dear girl for 
years, Mrs. Craven, and she used to be such a meny, light-hearted crea- 
ture." 

''I have often had her to sta^ here as a little girl," Mrs. Craven replied, 
** and always thought her disposition subject to very fitful changes. Some- 
tunes she was boisterously rude ; at others, unnaturally quiet and shy. I 
never attributed it to anything but her temperament, wnich is very excit- 
able." 

** Ah ! perhaps so. As a child I* knew nothing of her, of course ; but as 
a woman I have associated with her a great deal. Oh, Mrs. Craven ! you 
should have seen us at Gibraltar, — we were inseparable, — riding, driv- 
ing, or walking, your dear son, dear Rachel, and myself were like brother 
and sisters. One would have thought to see us we were jwt thai — broth- 
er and sisters." 

Her listener started at the idea of such a sister for her Cecil as the 
woman before her, but she only answered, — 

"Indeed!" 

*' Yes, indeed ; and if dear Rachel had not been a married' lady, I should 
have been just a little afraid for Major Craven's heart." 

Mrs. Craven started again, laid her hand upon the widow's arm, and 
exclaimed, — 

** Oh ! Mrs. Arundel, pray don't say that ! " 

The innocent creature laughed lightly. 
' "My dear Mrs. Craven, pray don't look so frightened. I only said« • ^ 
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Rachel had not been married ; but she was, and so there could be no dan- 
ger. Why, fie ! yon look quite pale. Vm very naughty to have alarmed 
you so." 

And indeed Mrs. Craven did look ^uite pale and overcome from the 
thought which the widow^s words had suggested to her. 

** I talk too fast for you," re-commenced that lady, ** but you must never 
think, much of anything I say. We military ladies are famous for being 
rattles, you know. But now mai I have said so much, perhaps I had better 
finish my little talk, and then you will see what small cause there was for 
alarm. Dear Rachel was married very young, you see, and left msmy 
vears without her husband (who I am sure is a most charming fellow now 
he^s come), and I mu9t cot^ess, at one time I was just a lUUe a£aid lest Mr. 
Cecilys handsome face and fi^re might not be productive of mischief in 
that quarter (for a woman^s heart is an easy prey, dear Mrs. Craven) ; 
but I talked to her once or twice — and — . Tnere, — thafs all, my dear 
Mend ; Rachel is a sweet girl, devoted to me, and a word to her from my 
mouth has more effect than twenty would from another person. At any 
rate, no harm was done. Mr. Norreys arrived, claimed his pretty little 
wife. Major Craven returned home and commenced to court Lady Frances 
Morgan, and here they all are, as happy as can be." 

Here the widow sighed profoundly, as though even in thinking of happi- 
ness she dared not tinist herself; but there was a devil in the eye to wmch 
she gently applied her pocket-handkerchief. Yet artful as she was herself, 
she was quite taken aback by the show of gratitude which Mrs. Craven 
exhibited on account of the salvation of her son. 

With her eyes brimful of tears, she seized the hand of Eliza Arundel, 
and kissed her. 

•* God bless you ! " she said, fervently, " for what you did for both of 
them. You have been a friend indeed." 

Mrs. Arundel tried to laugh off her confusion at receiving this little 
homage. "Why, my dear," she exclaimed, "you don't suppose that any- 
thing could happen to dear Rachel whilst / was by, do you ? And really 
there was nothing to speak of, after all. Rachel is but a thoughtless ^*1, 
you know, and very careless of the world's opinion ; so, per&ps, is Mr. 
Cecil, but I don't thmk it was much talked of." 

" Good heavens ! it never came to be talked of, did it.^ " said Mrs. Crsr- 
ven, horror-struck at the idea. 

** No, no, dear friend ; or if so, soon forgotten. In a regunent every 
little trifle is discussed, but do not be afraid for our dear Rachel. I, my- 
self, I know, was over-anxious and fidgety about the matter, and vet I can 
laugh at it now; you see. But I positively won't talk to you another min- 
ute on the subject, so let us change it at once. How do you like Mr. Nor- 
reys ? " 

"Very much indeed," returned poor Mrs. Craven. "He seems a 
delightful young man, from the little I have seen of him; so animated 
and full of talk, and very attentive to his wife." 

" Ah ! so / said directly I saw him, and how I had to talk to, and scold 
that naughty little Rachel, to be sure, for the way she used to go on about 
that poor fellow before he had even returned." 

" Not in abuse of him, I hope?" Mrs. Craven said, with renewed anx- 
ieU. 

The widow smiled. ** Well, I suppose we mustn't say ladies * abuse ' a 
gentleman when they speak against him ; but she was a veiy^ naughty, 
self-willed girl, and used to get into a dreadful state of mind whenever his 
name was alluded to. But nous avons change tons cela. They seem very 
happy together now." 
" Do they? " said Mrs. Craven, thoughtfully. " Poor Rachel ! " 
** Now, my dear friend," resumed her tormentor, ** you must not let my 
little Rachel know that I have mentioned these things to you, or my pet 
will be angry with me, and that is what I could not bear. Promise me that 
you will be discreet." 

" Certainly I will," replied Mrs. Craven. " In the first place I have not 
Rachel's confidence ; and, in the second, would not think of wounding her 
feelings unnecessarily if I had. But here they come from their ride." 
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From that day Mrs. Craven threw every obstacle that she possibly conld 
in the way of Rachel Norreys joining the ridinff-party ; at tne same time 
that she tried as much as lay in her power to f urSier her son's intimacy with 
Lady Frances Morgan. The two latter were very anxious that a dance at 
the Court should be given, and Mrs. Craven was desirous of obliging them ; 
but a difficulty lay in the way, in the shape of Rachel Norreys, who had 
been promised, if she would accept the invitation, that no festivity should 
take place there duiing her stay, in consideration of her deep mourning. 
But it was now going on three months 'since Dr. Browne died, and Rachel 
was no stickler for outward forms and ceremonies. She attached no im- 
portance whatever to the depth of her mourning, and thought the whole 
system of wearing black, in most cases, abused. She did not feel inclined 
for a dance, herself, because her heart was still very sore, and so she told 
her hostess ; but, rather than prevent the other young people having their 
enjoyment, would certainly appear at any entertainment which was ffiven 
at the Court ; and as she was a guest in the house, Mrs. Craven could not 
have issued cards for one otherwise. But, in compliment to her, it was 
agreed that the dance should only be a •* carpet hop," and follow a dinner- 
party; by that means, appearing less of a pre-aiTanged festivity than it 
would otherwise have done. And MrS. Craven, in settling all this, and 
talking to Rachel about it, was so considerate of her feelings, and so tender 
in her mention of her dead father, that her kindness overcame the girl, who 
burst into tears. Contrary to her late avoidance of her hostess, they hap- 
pened that day to be alone, and Rachel could not hide her distress. 

** My dear child ! " exclaimed her friend, ** if the mere thought of it gives 
you such pain, it shall certainly not be. Consider that settled." 

**0h, no, Mrs. Craven!" was the hysterical answer; ** it isn't that, 
indeed. It is nothing to me if they dance or sing or play, so long as he is 
not there. It was only your mentioning his name so kindly that overcame 
me for a moment. I am all right again now ; " and she sat up and passed 
her hand across her brow, as if she was determined not to break down 
again. 

Notwithstanding the evident restraint which had been lately evinced in 
the .girl's manner towards herself, Mrs. Craven could not but make another 
attempt to comfort her and ^ain her confidence. 

** My dear Rachel," she said, tenderly, ** it makes me very unhappy to see 
you so. You nurse your grief too much, my dear ; you pass bad nights, I 
can see, and allow sad thoughts to haunt j^ou by day. In losing your father, 
I know you lost what you most cared for ; but, after all, death is not the 
greatest affliction that can befall our dear ones, and Heaven never intended 
the young to weep long for the old. Try to think more of his happiness, 
my child, and less " 

**"It is not that — it is not that at all ! " said Rachel, interrupting her with 
convulsive sobs. ** Oh, Mrs. Craven, it is not that ! " 

** Will you not then tell me what it is, dear Rachel? " continued her kind 
friend, drawing nearer to her; ** perhaps if you did, I might be able to 
comfort you. It has given me pain to see how you avoid me, although I 
asked your leave to let me look upon you as a aaughter, and I feel, — be- 
lieve me, Rachel, I really feel, almost as if I were your mother. If you 
could confide in me, as you would have done in him who is gone, I might 
be able to disperse some of the cloud which hftngs over you at present ; at 
all events, you would feel that you were deeply sympathized with, from 
whatever source your trouble springs. What is it, dearest child? Tell 
me." 

But there was no answer to the question, except those deep, deep sobs, 
which rose from the sofa cushion, where Rachel had buried her face. 

**Is it anything to do with your home, Rachel? Anything about your 
husband?" 

Still no reply. 

** Is it about Raymond, Rachel? You married him too young, my child. 
Do you love him ? 

The question had never been put to Rachel before by any friend in Eng- 
land. Mrs. Non*eys and Christine had taken it for granted that she did so, 
JSiMa. Ai'undcl that she did not ; and Raymond himself had never mooted 
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the Idea since the first nl^ht they had met, and she had answered, **No!^ 
But coming as it did now, from almost alien lips, and yet with a true, tender 
patiios in the inquiry, it seemed to go straight home to the girPs heart. It 
seemed to force its way there, and make her ask herself the reason of her 
present trouble ; of the new strange feelings which had crept upon tier the 
last few weeks ; of her anxiety, her restlessness, her resentment of her 
husband^s coldness, and thence to wrest a true and honest answer. 

And so uplifting her slight form from the sofa-cushion, only to throw it 
down again with a fresh burst of grief as she thought how little Raymond 
regarded her, the cry of Rachel was, — 

** Oh, yes — iAdeed, I do — indeed, indeed, I do, with all my heart and 
soul!" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MB. NORTHLAND BECOMES PARTICULAR. 

"No, she did not lie, although, until that moment when the question was 
asked her so abruptly, Rachel had had no knowledge of the truth. But 
she knew" now why she felt Raymond's indifference to her so bitterly, and 
doubly bitter it became after the discovery ; she knew why she trembled 
and shuddered at his approach, and had thought the agitation came from 
the same feelings of- aversion which she had entertained for him upon their 
first acquaintance. She knew, — she felt she loved him; and knowing 
that, how far more lovable did he appear in her enlightened eyes. Filled 
with the sunshine that had burst in upon her soul, she beffan to fear lest 
Raymond should read by it her heart as plainly as she did herself; and, 
fearing so, became more timid in his presence than she had ever been 
before. But Mrs. Craven knew nothing of all this. When Rachel's assur- 
ance to her that she loved her husband, breaking so honestly and fervently 
from her lips, sounded on the ears of Cecil's mother, she raised her eyes to 
Heaven, and returned thanks. Her fears were thenceforth at an end for 
both of them, and the widow must have been in the right when she said 
that the young married couple seemed happy enough together now. She 
asked no more confidences from her young guest ; she had learnt all tiiat 
concerned herself and hers. Rachel loved her husband, and Cecil loved 
Ladv Frances, and the grief of the former was a daughter's filial grief for 
the loss of a father, and time would cure it as it did all things. The elder 
lady rose from that interview restored to her former cheerfulness, and 
ready to go through all the necessary preparations for the grand dinner 
and dance to be given during the ensuing week ; the younger one flew to 
hev own room, afraid lest she had said too much« or that what she had dis- 
closed, however trivial, might find its way back to the ears of Raymond ; 
and overpowered with the burden of this new delicious secret, which, 
while it oppressed her with remorse and shame for her past conduct, 
opened such delicious glimpses of a ha{)py life in the future before her 
eyes, that she could not but love the lovely fancy, and hug it raptm'ously 
to her breast. 

But then the thought would flash across her mind that some day she 
would have to tell Raymond of the change in her own feelings (for with 
her happiness came the longing to make him happy also), and she would 
shrink from the idea, and blush crimson, even if by herself, at the bare 
fancy of having to do such a thing. Sometimes she argued that she must 
write it; but oh, -*-not yet, — not for a very long time to come! And 
then she would compose the words in which to tefl her husband that she 
would be his wife ; and suddenly remembering that he had said he would have 
it from her mouth alone, and read the truth of the assertion in her eyes, — 
would thrust away the notion of telling it at all, as if she had been called 
upon to disclose her secret in a public crowd. 

At other moments -she was still more deeply despondent than before, and 
would cry to herself in the night that Raymond loved her once, — he used 
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to love her ; bat by her coldness she had killed such feelmgs m his heart, and 
that till they died they must be friends, and nothing more. And as she 
recalled his Jooks, his words, his smiles upon that first da^ that they met, 
and several occasions subsequently, and compared them with the cool and 
caustic manner in which he now behaved to her, she would really believe' 
that she had been the means of uprooting anything like affection for her- 
self from his breast, and that thencefordi it would be barren. Or he might 
love another, — such things had been ; and at the thought, Rachel would 
turn upon her solitary pmow and moan ; whilst she felt that in such an 
awful contingency she could have strength and courage to rush between 
Uiem, and thrust that hated, ideal woman away from Raymond's clasp, 
whilst she told him, with tears of contrition, that she loved him, — him 
only, — better than all the world beside. But would he hear her then, even 
if she knelt at his feet or grovelled in the eaith before him ? Would it not 
be too late ? And then poor Rachel would be for hurrying into his pres- 
ence and confessing her sin before him, until false shame and pride would 
force her back into her bed, to pass the remainder of the ni^ht in tears and 
dreadful wonderment how this would end. But how much at this period 
of her life the girl needed the advice and counsel of a man like Raymond, 
and sometimes even his protection, the incident which follows will sub- 
stantiate ! 

It was the afternoon on which the dance and dinner-party were to be 
^ven at Craven Court, and Rachel, acting up to the wish which she con- 
tmued to exhibit for solitude, had wandered away from the house into the 
shady, grand old shrubberies that surrounded the Court, thick with verdure 
of many years' growth, and laid out with beautifully kept gravel-paths. 
Here and there were little winding paths leading away from the principal 
walk, and up to unexpected grassy knolls, crowned by benches, backed by 
trees, and looking over the deer-park and towards the Court itself. These 
secluded retreats were Rachel's delight ; and she would often steal away, 
book in hand, to one or other of them, and sit reading by the hour, whilst 
parties from the house were constantly traversing the flower-gardens and 
wooded paths without discovering her whereabouts. 

On the afternoon in question my heroine left Mrs. Craven busily super- 
intending the arrangement of certain flags and flowers with which work- 
men were decorating the dancing-room, her friend, Mrs. Arundel, quietly 
working in the drawing-room, and Cecil and Lady Frances, as usual, 
lingerinff beside the uncleared luncheon-table, in order to enjoy their flirta- 
tion undisturbed. Raymond had disappeared, she knew not whither, and 
Mr. Northland's absence was too common an occurrence to excite the least 
surprise ; so Rachel strolled out witii one of Thackeray's ** Miscellanies " in 
her hand, prepared to spend a quiet afternoon bn one of her favorite 
benches. 

It was a beautiful day. although the summer had departed. Rachel 
passed the first mysterious little labyrinth, winding away amongst the taller 
shrubs, and the second, and turned into the third, close by the bed of rho- 
dodendrons. Mr. Northland was there, quietly enjoying his pipe in sup- 
posed security. As soon as he saw her, Mr. Northland started from the 
u*on bench and commenced to apologize. Rachel started backward, and 
was about to do the same, but laughed in the attempt instead, and then 
formality between them was at an end. Cousin Gus insisted upon vacating 
the sanctum, but Rachel would not hear of such a thing, nor would she 
stay herself unless he went on smoking, so at last they came to a compro- 
mise, and she sat herself down upon the other end of the seat and entered 
into convei*sation with him. 

She was rather glad to have foiind him there, for although she shunned 
the society of her friends, it was not on account of her love for her own 
thoughts. Mr. Northland was totally unknown to her ; he could say noth- 
ing to remind her of the past, or to wound her feelings in the present. 
Besides which, the interest she had felt in him the first day they met had 
not been diminished upon a further acquaintance. The Norreyses had now 
been more than three weeks at the Coui-t, and during that time, although 
she had often ti'ied to draw him into conversation, Rachel had never had a 
tete-a-tete with Mr. Northland. She often caught herself thinking about him 
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when he was absent — mentally following his footsteps when he slipped 
away from the company up-stairs to his smoking-room or the sober shnib- 
bery paths ; caught herself wondering what he mused on whilst he slowly 
paced tiiem ; whether it was an Ul-spent life or fortune, a dead love," or a 
dead heart. His treatment at the Court, his melancholy appearance, his 
strange solitary habits, all struck Rachel with so much wonder, that often 
she could not drive the fanciful pictures which she drew of Mr. Northland^s 
past and present out of her head for hours together. Had she been dis- ' 
posed to be more intimate with her hostess she might, perhaps, have told 
her curiosity upon the subject and had it gratified, but Radiel was too shy 
of Mrs. Craven, and too modest to wish to-appear to pry into the afifai^ of 
i^y one in her house. 

She had once ventured, when the name of Cousin Gus was on the tapis, 
to remark that he appeared very fond of his own company ; and her host- 
ess had answered her very determinately, -r- 

" My dear Rachel, he is the very best creature in the world ; so gentle, so 
kind, so unselfish, no one could help loying Cousin Gus. You would do so 
yourself, I am sure, if you only knew him better." 

In the mean while the gentleman in question appeared constrained with 
Rachel, as, indeed, he was with everybody, and seldom accosted her 
except she commenced the conversation. Therefore, to find him alone 
upon a garden-bench, without any means of escape, was quite a circum- 
stance to be gloried in. Mr. Northland seemed anything but displeased, 
either, at the company thus unexpectedly thrust upon him. His soft eyes 
quite lighted up as Rachel disposea her light figure upon the seat beside 
him, and he laid his meerschaum down, and assured her that the pleasure 
of talking to her so far exceeded that of smoking, that if she had no objec- 
tion he would choose the former. ** I smoke more for company than any- 
thing else," he said ; ** a pipe is a friend to a solitary man." ■ 

"But why do you remain solitary, Mr. Northland ? " asked Rachel, smil- 
ing. " It is a very bad compliment to us ladies, I thiuk." 

** My dear child," he replied, ** what on earth should I do amongst a 
parcel of gay young people like yourselves ? You have your husband, and 
Cecil is engrossed with Lady Frances, and the widow doesn't suit my 
taste." 

Rachel was wipked enough to make merry at this sally on the part of 
Cousin Gus. 

** Are you afraid she will marry you by force, sir?" she asked, laugh- 
ingly. 

** Well, not exactly," he replied ; ** but I dare say she would try to do so, 
as I am an unprotected man. You don't remember me, Rachel, do you? " 

She colored at his calling her by her Christian name, and he observed 
her action. 

** My dear child, you are not offended with me, are youP You need not 
be, for I knew you in long clothes." 

•*Did you really?" said Rachel, interested in his remark. "I cannot 
remember you at all, Mr. Northland." 

** I dare say not; it's the way with the young; but we old fellows don^ 
forget so easily. And yet there was a time, Rachel, and not so very long 
ago, eithet, when you used to call me * Uncle Gus.' " 

** Used I ? All the memory of my childhood seems to have passed away 
from me," she answered. ** My life, in looking backwards, appears to date 
only from the day I married Raymond Norr^s." 

" I dare say : I dare say," he replied. ** I knew his father also, Rachel, 
and his grandfather. He is a fine young fellow ! You should be proud of 
your husband, my dear." 

** I am," she said, softly.- 

** That's right ; that's right," replied Cousin Gus, with an ^energy very 
Hnusual to hun. ** I am a shy man, my dear ; very shy ! and I'm not much 
of a hand at saying what I mean, but I do feel very much interested in 
both Raymond i^orreys and yourself; " and Mr. Northland moved nearer 
to Rachel as he spoke. 

** You are very kind," she answered, warmly. She could not edge her- 
16 
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self away from his close proximity, because the bench had arms, and she 
was at the further extremity of it. 

** Very interested indeed," continued Mr. Northland, and his eyes looked 
what he said. ** I don't know any ypung people in whom I feel so much 
so. I wish you would let me be yoiir friend, Rachel ; " and with this he 
slipped his arm about her waist. 

With all Rachel's own interest in Mr. Northland, in all her concern for 
his hermit-like qualities, and her compassion for his fancied griefs or 
wrongs, she had never been quite able to disabuse her mind of the idea that he 
was just a little queer about the head. She gave a twist to her body, to try 
and escape from the pressure of his encircling arm, and met the gaze of 
his usually pensive eyes, now roused into something like the expression of 
a man. 

** Dear Rachel ! " he exclaimed, as he felt her endeavors to free herself; 
•* dear, dear child, don't be angiy with me. I must, if it is for the first and 
last time ; " and so saying, he pressed his lips upon her cheek and forehead. 

Rachel was now thoroughly alarmed and insulted. With a look of in- 
dignation, she disengagea herself from his clasp, and without a word, ran 
down the little path which led into the shrubbery, and with heightened 
color and fast-beating heart, almost threw hersetf into the arms of Ray- 
mond Norreys, who was quietly pacing up and down there with Mrs. 
Arundel. For coming in unwarily soon after his wife's departure from the 
house, the widow had fallen upon poof Raymond, and borne him off to in- 
dulge him with a little of the chit-chat with which she was used to enter- 
tain Mrs. Craven or Lady Frances, or any one else who was so unfortunate 
as to fall into her clutches. 

** I really don't know where dear Rachel is, Mr. Norreys, but come with 
me, and we will find her in no time. Let me think ; where is she likely to 
be ? With Major Craven ? No, no ; that would never do, because Lady 
Frances Morgan is in the dining-room, and we old soldiers know that three 
is no company. Depend upon it she is somewhere in the garden, and 
we'll go and find her out, and give her a good scolding." 

It was in vain that poor Raymond insisted that he was in no inmiediate 
necessity of finding Mrs. Norreys. The widow had him, and he must do 
her l^iading. And so the ill-assorted couple paced the shrubbery paths 
together. 

** How happy dear Rachel seems here," was Mrs. Arundel's first remark, 
. intended to extract a denial from her companion. 

** Do you think so ? " he replied, falling into the snare. •• Ihave thought 
she looked pale the last fortnight." 

**Ahl well; of course you must know best, but I fancied otherwise. 
She and Major Craven have always been such good friends. I thought 
tiiey would be so pleased to meet again." 

** And yet I had difficulty in persuading Rachel to accept this invitatfon,'^ 
remarked Raymond. ** She said she didn't want to come." 

** No ! really? Now did dear Rachel say that? " exclaimed Eliza Arun- 
del, her large blue eyes opening wide with her astonishment, feigned or 
otherwise. "You don't say so? Well, we women are contradictions at 
our best ; and at Gibraltar the two were inseparable. Maior Ci*aven is a 
handsome fellow, is he not ? " 

** He's well enough," said Raymond, gloomily. 

*' Well enough P'' echoed the widow, mimicking him. **Is that all the 
praise you can find to bestow upon the Adonis of me 3d Royal Bays ? I am 
afraid poor Craven must depend on Rachel for his share of admiration from 
the Norreys' family; well enough, indeed! I wish your wife coiQd hear 
you ! " 

** My wife always says she does not like fair men," said poor Raymond ; 
•* she maintains that they are insipid." 

** The naughty little puss ! " exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, laying great em- 
phasis on her adjectives. ** And so she teUs you that, does she ? PU take 
my lady to task next time I see her, you mav depend upon it. And so she 
really did not appear to like the notion of coming to Craven Court, the 
artful little minx." 



and 



Raymond Norreys did not admire hearing his wife spoken of in this style, 
d so he plsunly Intimated by the frown which gathered on his brow. 
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'*I do nol think that Rachel is artful/^ he replied, curtly; '^and there 
could be no earthly reason for her being so in this case." 

Mrs. Arundel changed her tactics inuuediately. 

" Of course not," she said decidedly ; and then added, in a more serious 
tone, as if they really would not joke any more upon the subject, — ** The 
fact is, Mr. Norreys, I dare say dear Rachel felt that the revival of old as- 
sociations and the memory of old times would be rather more vivid here 
than at Brompton — as how should it not be ? Here am /, you see, from 
whom she has been inseparable, so sadly altered in my circumstances ; 
and, dear Craven, who was always with us, taken up by that pretty piece 
of pink and white china in-doors ; everything changed, in fact. I don't 
wonder Rachel feels it, poor dear child ! " 

"Not all changed for the woree for her, I hope," replied Raymond's 
voice, cheerily, though he felt anything but cheery. ** Her father's death, 
naturally, was a severe blow to her, but " 

** Oh ! I wasn't thinking of her father's death at alU" said Mrs. Arundel. 
•* He was a very good sort of man, of course ; but still, you see, Mr. Nor- 
reys, a father " 

** What were you thinking of, then, Mrs. Arundel ? " 

The question was positively hovering upon the lips of her companion, 
whose dark cheek had flushed damask under her last insinuation, when 
Rachel came flying down the little labyrinth as I have described, book in 
hand, and dashed against her husband's breast. Her face crimson, — her- 
self almost unable to speak from agitation, she looked far more angry than 
frightened ; and the sudden rencounter added to it upset her so completely, 
that at first she could say nothing ; and when she managed to aiticulate, 
the words which rose to her lips only served to heighten the idea that her 
emotion had arisen from some cause of vexation instead of alarm. 

** Oh, Raymond ! " she exclaimed, ** what are you two doing here ? " 

** Well, I never ! " said Mrs. Arundel, in a tone that was mtended to be 
very jaunty ; " that's a pretty question to put to your friends. Miss Rachel. 
And pray, what are you doing here, if I'm not impertinent in asking ? " 

Her husband was so taken aback by her sudden appearance, that he h^ 
not made up his mind what to say before the widow had concluded her 
badinage, and so they all three stood and stared at one another. 

** I am very foolish," said Rachel, apologetically, and catching her breath 
as she spoke : ** but I was running so fast that you fiightened me dread- 
fully." 

"Then, why do you run so fast? " inquired her husband; but she was 
silent. 

** I am' going home now," she said, presently, as she left them without 
further parley, and commenced to walk slowly back to the house. 

** Why ! I declare ! " exclaimed JMrs. Arundel, as Rachel disappeared, 
** if the little vixen is not jealous ! " 

The words shot like a thrill of hope through the breast of Raymond Nor- 
reys, and he quite trembled with pleasure as he attempted to laugh them 
off as a joke, though heartily believing them the while. 

"Jealous, — she must be so!" he thought to himself. "That's not a 
bad card to play. I'll carry it out this evening. Rachel jealous — by 
heavens ! how glad I am ! " 

And he talked and laughed, and made himself so agreeable, that the 
widow thought him a more " charming young fellow " Sian ever. In the 
mean while, Mr. Northland kept close to his retreat for fear of discovery, 
and did not even resume the delights of his meerschaum until the sounds 
of their voices had died away in the surrounding shrubbery^ and Rachel 
retraced her steps to the house. 

She was frightened and nervous at the upshot of the little episode which 
had lust taken place in her existence, and felt conscious that her subsequent 
conauct had been mistaken both by her husband and Mrs. Arundel ; but in' 
either case what could she do about it? To whom was she to go with'her 
tale of Mr. Northland's impertinence? — to Mrs. Craven? — to her hus- 
band? — to Elise? Oh, no ! Rachel could not tell either of them that this 
man, almost a stranger, had put his arm about her waist and actually kissed 
her. To Mrs. Craven it would be an offence against her guest ; with her 
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iilisband (notwithstanding his want of love for her), it might create a dis- 
. turbance ; and in Mrs. Arunders possession, the secret would be public 

?roperty in half an hour. And would she achieve any good by telling it? 
'he man was certainly not right in his intellect, — there could be no doubt 
of that. It was -easy for her to keep out of his way for the future ; added 
to which, Raymond and she were going back to Brompton the day after 
the morrow. 

And so, taking all these matters into consideration, — although her cheek 
burned when she thought of the affront which had been offered her, and 
she sorely wished she had some trustworthy friend to whom she might con- 
fide the secret, — Rachel resolved to keep her own counsel 



CHAPTER XXn. 

SEALED HEARTS. 

When Rachel entered her room that evening for the purpose of dressing, 
she found it already occupied by Mi*s. Craven's lady's-maid. The black 
tulle dress, looped up in every direction by clusters of white roses, which 
she was to wear, lay spread out upon the bed. Rachel had brought no 
maid with her to Craven Court, and had been used, whilst there, to wait 
upon herself; . but her surprise at the novelty of the apparition before her 
was soon quenched by the apparition hei*self, who intimated ** that Mrs. 
Craven had desired her to ask if she could be of any service to Mrs. Nor- 
reys in dressing." 

Rachel affirmed that she always did her own hair, and that the house- 
maid was perfectly competent to lace her dress. 

** Scarcely such a dress as this, ma'am, I think," observed the officious 
lady's-maid. . 

Since Miss Tagg appeared to wish to do the honors, Rachel made no 
further objection to her remaining for that purpose. 

** I beg your pardon, ma'am, have I unaerstood rightly from Mrs. 
Watson, me housekeeper, tiiat you are in want of a lady's-maid yourself? " 

Now the question had been mooted previous to Rachel's leaving ttie 
Abbey Lodge. ** Yes, I am looking out for one. Why do you ask ? " 

•* Because I have a sister, ma'am, a very accomplished young person, 
who I think would just suit you." 

** K she will call on me in town," replied Rachel, carelessly i " I can 
speak to her. I suppose you know my address." 

Over which indifferent reply Miss Tagg fell into ecstasies, saying she 
was certain that her sister Mary Ann and Mrs. Norreys would suit each 
other exactly, and that she should wait upon her as soon as ever she 
returned to Brompton. 

•* Mary Ann is living in Eccleston Square now, ma'am, and I will write 
to her by this very night's post. Good evening, ma'am." And with tiiat 
Miss Tagg curtsied herself out of the room. 

As soon as her own mistress's toilet was completed Miss Tagg found 
her way to the sei-vants' hall, replete with the news that her sister was 
about to apply for the situation of lady's-maid to young Mi-s. NoiTeys, and 
there wasn't no manner of doubt but what she'a get it. But Miss Tagg 
had better have been more discreef. Several of the sei-vants heard her 
assertion, and amongst the rest Martha Wilson. This girl had been in a 
vei-y sulky mood for the last week, — the housekeeper had informed her 
that she was to have no leave thenceforwai*d, except what she spent at 
Laburnum Cottage with her mother. 

Martha was not like other girls. She knew that it was Mrs. Wilson's 
doing, not Mrs. Watson's, and her heart felt venr indignant at the check 
put upon her actions, but she had foreseen something of the sort, and cal- 
culated against it. She had left the barracks because she would not sub- 
mit to espionage, and she thought as little about leaving her situation for 
ibe same reason ; only, the next time she took flight, her mother "should 
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not be the companion of her wanderings. Therefore, as Miss Tagg boasted 
of Mrs. Norreys's interest in her sister, and her want of a lady's-maid, Mar- 
tha Wilson had both her ears open, although she took care to keep her 
mouth shut. 

As Rachel, unconscious of the revolution the few words she had uttered 
before Miss Tagg were creatine below, was standing thoughtfully before 
the pier-glass, surveying the effect of her completed costume, a knock 
sounded at the door, aha Mrs. Craven, also robed in slight mourning, en- 
tered the room. In her hand she hold a morocco jewel-case ; but her first 
exclamation was in praise of RachePs appearance. 

•' My dear child, — forgjive me for saying so, — but you look uncommonlr 
pretty ! I am almost afraid, if I put a touch more to you, that I may spoil 
the effect that Tagg has produced ; but I did come with the intention of 
asking you to wear these to-night ; " and she placed the morocco case in 
Rachel's hand as she spoke. 

One touch of the spring and the cover flew back, revealing on their 
daintv bed a magnificent set of carbuncles and diamonds — gems well 
suited to a dark complexion like that of Rachel. There they lay, looking 
asif they were never mtended to be disturbed, — comb, ear-rings, necklace, 
brooch, and a pair of bracelets, — Rachel was but a girl after all, and her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as she saw the pretty, womanly toys. 

•* For ifi« / " she exclaimed ; ** really for me I " She had been used to re- 
ceive a great many presents, but she had never possessed anything so val- 
uable as this before. No one, with all their worship, had ever so endowed 
her little ladyship before, and the fii*st sight of them charmed her. But 
the next moment she had pushed them gently away, and made use of the 
same strange words that had fallen from ner ups once before when talking 
with Cecil Craven. 

«*0h, no! Mrs. Craven; don't give them to me. I have no right — in- 
deed I have not ! " 

The eyes of her hostess dilated with amazement. 

**No right! dear Rachel. What do you mean? Have / not a right to 
do as I -mil with them P You have every right, dear child ; the best of 
rights, in your dear father's name. It iSi a long time since I made you a 
present, Rachel — Come, let me have the pleasure of putting them on 
you." 

Rachel took the delicate hand, which came so near her face, and kissed 
it. Her deer-like eyes went upwards to meet the other's glance as she did 
so, and encountering it all affection, she said, earnestly, — 

"Thank you, then, so much. I will take them since you wish it, for 
your sake and my faiher^s sake ; not for 'myself, who have no claim to such 
mdulgence on your part.'^ But Mrs. Craven folded the di*ooping figure to 
her breast, and stopped her speech. 

«* Hush ! — hush I " she answei-ed, softly. ** My love, you have the high- 
est claims upon me, though you do not know i|." She bent forward her 
graceful head and neck for Mrs. Craven's convenience, whilst the latter 
hung the delicate ears and throat with the sparkling jewels, fastened 
them on the glowing breast, and round about the smooth and slender 
arms. 

** We must leave the comb alone for this evening," she said, laughing, 
as she concluded her task, ** for it will not agree with Miss Clark's white 
roses. Turn yourself to the pier-glass, Rachel, and see what you look 
like." 

A little queen, if stateliness of bearing could make her one. Upon her 
throat and arms, and in her ears, the brilliant combination of diamonds 
and carbuncles flashed and glittered tOl they lighted up the dark skin upon 
which they lay, and forced it to reflect back their rub^ light. And as 
Rachel contemplated tiiis vision of herself she blushed with pleasure, until 
her cheeks and eyes rivalled the jewels with which she was adorned. 

Mrs. Craven came and stood behind the gu'l, so that their figures were 
reflected together in the glass. Seen thus, side by side, and robed in the 
same manner of costume,- the two women did not appear so very unlike 
one another. 

" They are positively charming," murmured Rachel, alluding to the effect 
her ornaments presented in the mirror. 
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«« And so are you, my dear," returned her hostess. ** I am so fflad you 
like them ; but I must leave you now, and be on duty in the drawing- 
room." And Mrs. Craven kissed her, and went away to receive her 
expected guests. 

As she left the room Rachel felt unconunonly happy. In the first pleas- 
ure of finding herself the possessor of so unexpected and so valuable a 
gift, it is true that Rachel Norrevs, with all her great capabilities for feel- 
ing and remembering her pain, forgot everything but that she did possess 
it. Mr. Northland's rudeness, about which 'she had so vexed herself, Eliza 
Arundel's fading fdendship, even her husband's coolness towards her, and 
her growing love for him, were all forgotten for the moment (only for the 
moment, mind) as Rachel thought how very nice she looked, and how 
much she should like Raymond to see her. And so she ran out of her bed- 
room and tapped at his dressing-room door, and, on being answered, 
opened it, almost without thinking what she was about, and stood upon the 
threshold. 

** Raymond, what do you think of me ? " 

The words had scarcely escaped her before she remembered where she 
was, and what an advance it had been on her part to go there, and she was 
positively covered with blushing confusion as she awaited her husband's 
reply. Raymond, who expecteato have seen his dress boots, for which he 
had just rung, thrust into the room, was almost as confused as herself; but 
she really did look charming, and as he came forward he could not help 
telling her so, though, as he said the words, he sighed. To hide her con- 
fusion, Rachel conmienced a rapid account of how Mrs. Craven had given 
her the ornaments, and wasn't she very kind? and didn't Raymond admire 
them very much ? and must they not be very valuable ? and as she ran on 
thus, her husband mistook her evident embarrassment for a desire to cover 
some awkwardness about the jewels themselves. 

*'Who gave them you?" he rejoined, sharply. *'Mrs. Craven, or Major 
Craven ? " 

** Mrs. Craven, Raymond," she replied, with wide-opened eyes. ** Cecil 
never gave me anything so valuable as tliis." 

It was not the first time she had called Major Craven by his Christian 
name before her husband, but he chose to notice it as something out of the 
common way. 

** If Cecil had,'''' he replied, with something like a sneer for Raymond Nor- 
reys, ** I should have just chucked them all back in his face. Curse his 
impudence ! " 

Considering that Major Craven, since his own return, had made no oflfer 
even of a present to his wife, it was a false move on his part, for Rachel, 
with a women's quickness, detected at once signs of the feeling he most 
wished to keep from her knowledge — that he entertained jealousy. For 
under the influence of Mrs. Arundel's insinuations Raymond Norreys was 
becoming, little by little, jealous of his wife. All her pleasure in her orna- 
ments seemed gone then, and Rachel descended to the drawing-room with 
all the old trouble back upon her memory like a cloud, and sitting like a 
thin^ of Evil on her spirits. She looked very pretty, and she forced herself 
to talk and to be agi'eeable, but all her vivacity was feigned. Lady Frances, 
in clouds of pink tulle and moss rose-buds, and very sanguine of bringing 
M^'or Craven to the point that evening, appeared, both at the dinner-table 
and afterwards, by far the liveliest and most animated woman of the two. 
The dessert was not lingered over, and by ten o'clock the music had begun 
and the dancing-room was pretty well filled. Rachel sat apart at first, de- 
clining all oflers to dance, and silently watching Major Craven, Lady 
Frances, and Raymond Norreys, as they moved through the various figures. 
The latter appeared in the very best of spirits ; his bright face and well-set 
form seemed to have made a great impression upon the young ladies of the 
party, who smiled most graciously upon him. 

** lie seems happy enough," thought poor Rachel, as she watched a very 
wai-m fiirtation he appeared to be carrying on with a faded-looking girl in 
blue, **and so do Cecil and Lady Frances. Why am I the onlv one leflj 
out ? " And in her wounded pride and sense of desolation, her short speU 
of cheerfulness so soon eclipsed again, Rachel Norreys could have wept as 
fAe had seldom wept before. 
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Major Craven and Lady Frances Morgan had a right to appear happy, for 
it was at this identical party that Cecil obtained the young lady's leave to 
ask her noble mamma, the Countess of Riversdale, to bestow her pretty 
plump hand upon him in matrimony. Little has been said relative to more 
than the mere outside actions of this pair of lovers, and for a very good 
reason, that nothing more occurred with them than might be plainly seen by 
those who wd-tched Siem. There are some people who have no ** fnside," and 
Lady Frances (if not Cecil Craven) was of that number. She was affec- 
tionate and modest and harmless ; he was affectionate and honorable and 
easy-going ; and beyond this, if more was looked for, the searcher's gain 
would not repay his trouble. They were hot widely different from hundreds 
of their kina who jostle us at every turn upon the field of life ; thpy play.ed 
their part at the rate of third and fourth fiddles in the wodd's great orches- 
tra, and though not thrust prominently forward, still helped to maintain the 
harmony and well-being of the society they moved in. It would not do for 
every one to play solos. And although Cecil greatly admired the character 
of Rachel NoiTcys, he sometimes viewed the various phases in it with a kind 
of awe ; occasionally he was almost afraid of her, as he had told her once at 
Gibraltar ; and as a wife, the disposition of Frances Morgan suited liis own 
far better. He was ready (however much he liked her), when he thought 
of Rachel, to exclaim with Byron, — 

" IVe seen Tonr stormy seas and stormy women, 
And pity lovers rather more than seamen." 

But, however unpleasant they may be at times, it is your stormy women, 
after all, that can love the best, although they are most dangerous when 
crossed. Depend upon it, the same energy whfbh, wrongly displayed in 
one instance, makes our greatest love-poet think it worth while to state his 
objections to them in his rhyme, will haply bear them through many a tussle 
in this life, which weaker-minded women would sink under, and keep them 
faithful to many a love that the falterers amongst their sex would have too 
much shame, too many scruples, or too great a fear to cling to for better or ' 
for worse. 

There are scores of Lady Frances Morgans ; but it is only here and there» 
be her faults what they may, that we meet a Rachel Norreys. 

However, Lady Frances was the one to engage Major Craven's fancy, or 
as much of it as was left to be en^ged, after having been frittered away in 
all directions ever since he was sixteen, and he delivered it up to her safe- 
keeping during a promenade, after the fifth waltz which they had danced 
together on that night. He was not very-agitated over his avowal, nor she 
on her acceptance of the same. He delivered himself of one or two ner- 
vous laughs as he told his tale of love, but, nevertheless, seemed pretty 
certain of what her answer would be ; and Lady Frances blushed a good 
deal, and said, — **0h, don't Major Craven," and **rm certain you cant 
mean what you say ; " and then the formality was over, and she agreed 
that, subject to her mamma's approval, she would become Lady Frances 
Craven. 

** Only, of course, you will write and ask mamma all aboujpt," was her 
final stipulation ; and Cecil answered, **0f course I shall, by to-morrow's post, 
— so that's settled. Are you ready?" And . encircling her waist again 
with "his arm, whirled her off once more to make the circuit of the ball- 
room. 

When that dance was over, and he had deposited his newly-made ^once* 
on a seat, Cecil Craven felt confused and heated, and almost depressed, as 
he rushed into the night air to try and cool himself. Was he already sorry 
for what he had done ? Had he made a mistake, and anived at the knowl- 
edge so soon ? 

JSardly so ; and in his case he never came to look upon the step he took 
that night ^ a mistake. But there are moments in all our lives when we 
wish we were better and higher and wiser than we are. Perhaps, even in 
that first hour of the accepted lover's bliss, Cecil Craven, knowing that 
Lady Frances was the girl oest suited to him as a wife, without a wish for 
change or a thought of wavering, yet experienced a something like regret . 
that he was not worthier to be mated with something higher and more 
intellectual than what he felt that he aspired t/o. 
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Perhaps he even went so far as mentally to compare his own choice with 
"^that dark, thoughtful, ** stormy " girl who sat near one of the open win- 
dows, pensively gazing out into the night. ** But, pshaw ! " he said, as he 
thought of it, ** what could I do with a woman like that, if I had her? 
She'd get sick of me in a week." 

In the midst of his co^tations he ran against Mrs. Arundel. Every one 
was always running agamst Mrs. Arundel at Craven Court now ; but Cecil 
had scarcely expected to find her at this time walking on the terrace in the 
dark. 

**By Jove !" he exclaimed, "i^ that you, Mrs. Arundel? Why are you 
walking here in the dark ? It's damp, too, — there's a heavy dew falling.'^ 

** I don't feel it," said the widow, with an air of pensive sadness. ** I 
thought I should^ like, even though I have no heart to join in such gayety, 
to walk up here, where I could see the dancing and hear the music. It is 
a melancholy pleasure. Craven. It reminds me so of olden times." 

*vWhy, poor old Jack never danced, did he?" observed Cecil, who was 
not always very polite in his way of speaking to Mrs. Arundel. 

**0h, dear no I you know he didn't. I was hardly thinking of him in 
such a scene. Do you remember the dance the Williamses gave the first 
year we were at Gib, Cecil ? " 

He remembered the occasion well enough, as being one on which he had 
made a great fool of himself with regard to her ; but he professed to have 
forgotten it. 

** Upon my word, I don't, Mrs. Arundel." 

**Why do you never call me * Elise ' now ? " she murmured. ** Any 
other name seems so strange from y(mr lips, Cecil." 

. ** When we are in Turicey we must do as the turkeys do," he replied, 
trying to laugh off her searching question. ** It is not the custom in Eng- 
land to call married ladies by their Christian names." 

** Ab, well!" she sighed, "perhaps it is best so. But tell me, Craven, 
that you have not totally forgotten that happy time. You were happy, were 
you not ? " 

** I always have been so ever since I had the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Arundel," he replied, laughing. 

**Can you laugh when recalling it ? " she exclaimed, raising her voice 
considerably. ** Cecil, you are cruel to me. You do it to t^ my poor 
wounded heart." 

Mrs. Arundel only intended to be highly dramatic ; but they were so near 
the open window oi the dancing-room, and the night was so quiet, that her 
companion was dreadfuDy afraid that her words should be overheard. 

** Good heavens ! Elise,". he said, ** don't talk like that, — some one may 
hear us. I will see you again soon, — to-morrow or next day, but I must 
go now," — and vanished into the house as he spoke. 

The widow was in the dark, and alone ; but a smile of triumph curled 
her lip. She had really stole out for the pleasure of the walk alone ; she 
had little expected to turn up such a trump-card during her ramble. 

** I have made him wince," she said to herself, ** deny it if he can. Wait 
till I can get that little witch, Rachel, and that piece of pink-and-white 
goodness. Lady Frances, ojit of the way (and they both go within the week), 
and I expect I shall do what I choose with their preux-chevalier. What a 
commotion there will be in the Court when it comes to be known ! I imag- 
ine his lady-mother will not much fancy having me for a daughter-in-law ; 
but the alternative may be the worse for her. Nous verrons." And so 
meditating, Mrs. Arundel turned back upon her homeward path. 

Cecil, delighted to have rid himself of her company, rushed into the danc- 
ing-room again, and walked stmight up to Rachel Norreys, who had been 
sitting still of her own accord all the evening. 

** Mrs. Norreys," he said, with his most finished bow, ** I request the 
honor, etc. etc." 

*• But you can't have the honor nor the et ceteras. Major Graven," she 
replied, laughing; "because I have refused every one who has asked me 
to dance this evening." 

**0h! that's notiung," he exclaimed; "you can say that I am a privi- 
leged person, in the same regiment, and all that sort of thing.** 
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"But Captain Crowe has asked me, and Mr. Fisher and Mr. Weldon" 
(all of them brother officers of Cecil Craven), " and therefore that would 
be no excuse at all." 

** Then tell the trutlT," he said, aloud. 

"What is that?" 

•* That I am " (and the rest he whispered in her ear J. 

*• DmCt, Cecil," Rachel said, almost angrily ; and the brightest of colors 
mounted even to her forehead. ** You are cruel to me." 

The very words which some one else had just sounded in his ears outside 
the opened window. Raynaond Norreys, standing near with his partner, 
heard them also, but was silent. 

•* Then you will dance with me, Mrs. Norreys," Cecil said, conclusively. 
From what he drew his evidence was not quite clear, but to Rachel any 
way it appeared satisfactory. ,. 

** Yes, if you really wish it," she said, and rose and joined him. ^ 

She waltzed divinely, and she dearly loved the exercise. Cecil Craven 
was also a good dancer, and they had often and often been partners 
together when abroad ; but his waltzing was clumsy compared to that of 
Haymond Norreys, whose performance m that way had been pronounced 
by the belles of the evening to be ** perfect." But seeing his wife refuse 
every offer she received, he had not thought to ask her for a partner. Now, 
as he watched her, flying round and round in the close embrace of Cecil 
Craven, he resolved to keep the next waltz open for her. At all events, 
she would not think a dance too great a boon to give him. With this inten- 
tion, as soon as the set was over, and Major Craven had placed her, flushed 
and looking more charming than he had ever seen her yet, upon a seat, 
Raymond advanced to Rachel, and a£ked her if she was engaged for the 
next waltz. 

** Oh, no," she replied, thinking he was vexed at her dancing with Cecil 
after having refused so many others ; ** for none. Indeed I mustn't dance 
any more. I ought not to have accepted Major Craven, *but I am so fond 
of it, and it was such a temptation." 

** I was going to ask you to dance with me," he said, looking rather dis- 
appointed. 

Now Cecil had asked Rachel several times before in the evening, and 
Raymond had not been near her once ; and she had felt the omission on his 
part so much, that she answered him now rather coolly, — 

** I will dance with you if you wish.it, Raymond, but you must make my 
excuses if I get into a scrape with any one else about it." And thereupon 
he put down his name upon her unfilled card. 

She anticipated waltzing with her husband, although she had appeared 
so indifferent upon the matter; but when the time came, and he stood 
before her waiting to take her on his arm, looking so distinguished and so 
graceful, Rachel's courage failed. 

Raymond Norreys was excited, but not in like measure with herself; he 
was thinking of the dance. She was thinking of Aim, and him alone, and 
it was too much for her. 

As she felt the encircling of his arm about her figure, clasped one hand 
in his, and leant the other on his shoulder, Rachel turned sick and giddy; 
the room and the lights went round and round before her failing vision, 
and she rather gasped than said, — 

** Raymond, Raymond ! for God's sake let me go, or I shall faint ! " 

He placed her on the sofa from which she had arisen to daqpe with him ; 
he brought her water, whilst officious matrons fanned her into life again ; 
and when the room had ceased whirling, and the music repossessed some 
meaning in her ears, and she could remember where she was, the revulsion 
ended in a burst of tears, for which no reason could be extracted from her 
but tiie heat and the unusual exercise of dancing, to which of late she had 
not been accustomed. Mrs. Craven soon huriymg to the sjwt, believed at 
once that the scene of gayety had been too much for Rachel in her present 
state of nervousness, and urffed her in a whisper to leave the ballroom. 
The weary girl was too glad .to comply. She hoped that Raymond would 
follow, and force an explanation from her of her evident emotion. 
17 
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But Raymond wanted no such explanation, — thought he needed none. 
He danced no more that night, but wandered out on the dark terraces. 

"Hang it," he mentally exchiimcd, ** she could dance with that pink- 
and-white fellow there, and appear to like it ; but directly she stood up 
with me, she must needs turn faint, or sham to. I suppose to dance with 
me is too much trouble. But Til be blessed if 111 stand this sort of thin^ 
much longer." By which soliloquy it will be seen that love had blinded 
the judgment of Mr. Raymond Norreys, as it has done that of many a 
wiser and a better man before him. 



CHAPTER xxnr. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 



It is often desirable, in the course of a romance, to crowd a vast amount 
of incident into a small amount of letter-press ; for although a great deal 
may happen in a few weeks of time, if it does not immediately bear upon 
the subject in hand, its recital in detail is best avoided. Yet links there are 
connecting each portion of an acted^ life with it fellow incidents, which 
must not be entirely lost sight of, even though the tale be but a fancy of 
the brain. 

Two days after the dance and dinner-party, Raymond Norreys and his 
wife left Craven Court and returned to the Abbey Lodge. During that 
time Rachel had scarcely seen Mr. NoiUiland, and had certainly not spoken 
to him. Cousin Gus appeared to be quite aware of the impropriety he had 
been guilty of, and studiously kept out of her way, even when the carriage 
was at the door to take them back to the railway station, and farewells 
Were being liberally dispensed and warmly re-echoed. For when the 
actual moment for parting arrived, Rachel, although she had suffered so 
much in secret during her visit to the Court, felt soiTy to leave it, and clun^ 
about the neck of Mrs. Arundel with almost the same degree of fervor witE 
which she used to embrace that lady in the days of yore. 
' But still she was really glad to return to the Abbey Lodge. ^ When she 
arrived at its sombre iron gates, and, above all, when she cau^t sight of 
the bright, glowing face of Christine as she ran to meet them, Rachel felt, 
for the first time, that the Abbey Lodge was home to her, and its inmates 
were her mother and her sister. And as she rushed into the hall, and 
received their united welcome, she said so without hesitation. 
. ** Oh ! I am so glad to see you both again," was her warm exclamation ; 
** I am so glad to get home ! " 

The face of old Mrs. Norreys lighted up with a greater gleam of pleas- 
m'e at the words than had ever been seen there as the result of any inter- 
course with her daughter-in-law before. She glanced round for Raymond, 
that her looks might signify her approbation to him also, but he was busy 
with the luggage, and had not heard his wife's remark. As for the two 
girls, they were almost as pleased to meet as if they had been really 
sisters. 

** How have you enjoyed your visit, dear? " was naturally Christine's first 
question j and ** Not very much, Christine ; I was not half so happy there 
as I am here/' was Rachel's ready answer, hailed with increased delight on 
tlie part of Mrs. Norreys and her daughter, if the shower of telegraphic 

fiances which passed between them and spoke their mutual pleasure mi^ht 
e accepted as a sign. Yes ! these two women loved her well. Rachel 
felt the truth of this as soon as she found time to think about it ; and felt* 
also, that notwithstanding all the fidgety rules and regulations, and the 
monotony of the days at the Abbey Lodge, that she could live there, be 
happy, and love them in return for Raymond's sake and the regard they 
bore him. 

No thought of self entered into her calculations then. Has it not been 
said that hers was a character which, once loving, would love well ? 
** Rachel, will you come in here for a minute ? I want to speak to you." 
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It was a few days after their return to Brompton, and the voice was tliat 
of her husband, and issued from his dressing-room door. Rachel stopped 
short in her transit to the sitting-room, and complied with his request. She 
colored with conscious pain as she entered the little apartment and saw the 
sofa where he laid himself down each night in discomfort to sleep, and the 
general disorder of the room, usual enough in a bachelor's chamber, but 
which should never be seen in that of a man who has a wife to keep things 
tidy for him. But Raymond's thoughts did not appear to be running in the 
same direction as her own, for he never glanced towards the interior of the 
room, nor seemed by word or look to wish to convey even a tacit re- 
proach for her being so great a stranger there. Since he had returned from 
Craven Court he had not been out so much in the evenings ; but his silence 
when amongst them at home was so unlike his general behavior, that it 
seemed sometimes, not only to Rachel, but to his mother and sister, that 
liis absence would have been a greater relief. He was sitting on the sofa 
as his wife entered his room, and she went towards him witE the evident 
intention of taking a seat by his side. She often tried now to break the ice 
between them by some such little graceful act of advancement, but some- 
thing always seemed to intervene to frustrate her good endeavors. Now, 
as she approached the sofa, Raymond rose from it, as if to make room for 
her beside him ; but instead of reseating himself, he took a chau% which 
removed him to the other side of the table. Rachel's eyes sought his with 
a tender reproach in them, the meaning of which (had he taken the trouble 
to meet their gaze) he would have found no difficulty in reading ; but he 
never glanced towards her, except in an evasive manner — never, certain- 
ly, so as to meet her imploring eyes. He was the first to speak. 

** Rachel, Would you ratlier remain here, or go into a house of our own P ^ 
He had taken her so much by surprise, that at first she hardly knew what 
to answer him. ** Of course, I don't mean a house exactly, because I can- 
not afford just iiow to take a whole house and furnish it, — it would be folly 
in me, not knowing our plans for the future, — but into furnished apart- 
ments. Would you not rather have rooms to yourself than Mve here with 
my mother and sister ? " 

He thought that alone with Rachel, in a dwelling of their own, he would 
have perhaps, a greater chance of winning her affections — of reading her 
real heart. But she imagined that Mrs. Korreys had intimated to Ray- 
mond that they had stayed long enough at the Abbey Lodge; and l^d 
expressed a wish for their removal, and so she answered, — 

** Does your mother wish us to go, Raymond — is that it? " 

*' My mother? — no, nonsense !" he returned., pettishly; ** she would be 
only too happy to keep us till doomsday, if we would stay ; I was thinking 
of your comfort, Rachel ! " 

**0h, no, thank you, then!" she rejoined, hastily. "I am very com- 
fortable here ; I would rather stay, please Raymond — indeed I would ! " 

The idea of leaving the Abbey Lodge, when they had just begun to love 
her, scared Rachel; besides, she thought her husband would prefer her 
choosing to remain with his relations whom he professed so much to love 
and honor. 

**0h! I'm glad to hear you are so comfortable!" he replied, almost 
sarcastically. '* I believe your bedroom is very comfortable, isn't it? — 
almost as jolly as this crib, which some might call inconveniently small ; — 
however, I dare say I shall be in a smaller one still before long." 

'* What do you mean, Rajrmond ? " demanded his wife. 

** At sea, my dear," he rejoined, carelessly. ** Four such cabins as they 
give me would go into this room." ' 

** Raymond ! " she exclaimed earnestly, ** you are joking, are you not ? " 

** Joking ! " he echoed ; ** why should you suppose that I am joking, Ra- 
chel? I have no intention of idling my whole life away on shore, you 
know ; and between you and I, from any eiy oyment that I've derived from 
my holiday yet, I think I might just as well be afloat again, and earning a 
little money ; and I could get appointed to a ship for the asking, for we 
lieutenants are in a little more request at soa than we are on shore. Miss 
Rachel?" 

His tone was so light and careless, that, as she heard it, she turned coV4. 
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«« And me!^ she gasped. The words really left her lips, but so indis- 
tinctly that Raymond did not catch them ; but a slight somid which escaped 
her made him turn his eyes in her direction. He nad just conmienced to 
say,— 

*' Well, I suppose we must consider the plan of separate houses quashed 
then," when he stopped short on catching sight of RacheFs figure. She 
had risen from the sofa, and was standing, leaning one hand upon the table, 
her face deadly pale, and her whole form trembling. Her husband tried to 
continue his sentence, but could not finish it in the same strain that he had 
commenced. ** Well, never mind, Rachel," he said " we can talk of it 
another time — or not at all, if you like it better." 

Still he lingered, although he had moved towards the door with the evi- 
dent intention of leaving the room ; there was something in that pallid face 
and drooping figure which smote him terribly ; — perhaps she had something 
to teU him. 

** Rachel," he said, ** have you anything you wish to say ? " 

She shook her head sadly. She could not, for the moment, speak ; and 
men too often mistake such ton&^e-paralyzin^ nervousness on the part of 
women (not knowing it themselves) for obstmacy and self-will.' Raymond 
did. 

'* If she has anytiiing to say," he £hought, *• she shall say it; I am not 
going to coax it from her word by word." And then he added, aloud, ** All 
right, then ; there is no need to worry yourself about it," and left her as he 
spoke. She groped her way into her bedroom, and tried to sit down quietly 
and think ^she could not cry) what life would be to her without her hus- 
band. This was the greatest grief that Rachel had yet known — too g^reat 
a one to ciy over ; . all she could do with it was to sit and think, think, mink, 
until her eyeballs felt hard and burning, and pained her when she closed 
the lids ; — and her head was confused and dizzy, whether she looked back 
or forwards. 

** If you please, mem, there's a young woman for the place of ladyVmaid 
waiting to speak with you." 

"Where is she?" demanded Rachel, unclosing her door. There had 
been several candidates for the situation since her return home. Miss Tagg's 
sister amongst the number, but none had pleased the quick imi>erious fancy 
of Rachel Norreys. 

•* In the dining-room, if you please, ma^am." 

"Very well ; I shall be down directly ; " and in a few seconds she wearily 
descended. 

The face of the gui, who rose upon her entrance, struck Rachel at once as 
an engaging and honest one. There was character, too, in the scrutinizing 
glance which she directed towards her would-be mistress, as much as in tiie re- 
turn look which Rachel bestowed upon her. It was Martha Wilson, as may 
be supposed, but how she managed to ffet there has yet to be told. From the 
day that she had been ordered to confine her holiday-making to the com- 
pany of her mother she had resolved to leave Craven Court ; and from the 
day that she had heard Ikliss Tagff boast of the interest which Mrs. Norrevs 
took in her sister, and divulge aU she knew relative to that lady, Martha 
had determined that her second attempt at service should be made, if possi- 
ble, in hers. She was young and inexperienced, and not living in her own 
house, she would not be so hard as to try and prevent a poor girl from ever 
enjoying herself. Having come to this resolution, Martha^s task was easy. 
She had only, during the visits she so dutifully paid thenceforward to La- 
burnum Cottage, to worm out from her mother all that she wished to know- 
concerning Mrs. Raymond Norrevs. This was not difficult, for Caroline 
Wilson was always ready to handle poor RachePs name greatly to her dis- 
advantage, and the dislike which her mother bore to her was no secret to 
Martha. But she was sharp enough to have discovered that her mother's 
dislikes need not be of necessity her own. She had studiously kept out of 
Rachel's way whilst she was at the Court, for she was particularly anxious 
that, when she presented herself for service in Brompton, Mrs. Raymond 
Norreys should not be aware whence she came. This was the easier, since 
she had in her possession a -written testimonial of her capabilities for dreaa- 
making, from the milliner with whom she had served her apprenticee^p 
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(usually given to each girl who had fulfilled her time with credit), and it 
was so usual a thing for milliners^ girls to go out as ladies'-maids, that no 
one would think the occurrence a strange one. The only thing to be efifected 
was the escape from Craven Court, ana this was nothing to a London-bred 
girl like Maitha Wilson. She sacrificed a few weeks^ wages, that was all ; 
and all was nothing in her eyes compared with the bliss of being within 
daily hail of the man she cared for. So, one mominff long before it was 
light, Martha Wilson was up, and on her way to Weybridge station, where 
she had already despatched her box by the aid of a friendly laborer, and 
by the time that the servants' breakfast was ready in the hall she was in 
the train for London, where she presented herself the same afternoon for 
the inspection of Mrs. Raymond Norreys. 

Her answers to the questions put to her respecting where she had lived, 
and with whom, were all perfectly satisfactory, as lar as could be seen by 
the lady to whom they were adi&essed. She had served a seven years' 
apprenticeship with Miss Kennoway, of Oxford Street, whose written recom- 
mendation she presented for inspection. Since then she had been staying 
in the country with her parents, and had come up to London again expressly 
to get a situation as lady's-maid, for which she was quite competent, except 
in we matter of dressing hair, in which art she was willing to take lessons. 
But Rachel always dressed her own hair, therefore the gu'l's ignorance in 
this respect was. no drawback in her eves. Furthermore, she gave her 
name as Martha Green (and had cunningly contrived to insert the assumed 
one in her character), and wages were no object compared with a comfort- 
able home. R^hel did not hesitate long. She likea the appearance of 
Martha's fresh-colored face, her intelligent expression, and dark animated 
eyes, and she resolved from the first to take her into her service. However, 
to please Mrs. Norreys, who was not so charmed with the girl's looks, she 
left the matter open until she had visited Miss Kennoway's establishment 
in person, and learnt what that individual had to say concerning Marth%. 
The only circumstance which leaked out during this interview was that the 
name Martha had given to Rachel as her own was a feigned one. ** Mar- 
tha Green — Green," said Miss Kennoway, knitting her eyebrows, and 
trying to collect her mental forces, as Rachel spoke of the gh'l under that 
appeSation. 

"No, ma'am; I have had no girl of that .name in my establishment 
lately. Mary Green, perhaps." 

♦* No ; Martha Green," persisted Rachel ; ** at least, I am almost sure of 
it ; perhaps I mistook the writing ; it may have been Mary." 

"But Mary Green is still with me, ma'am ; her time is not up till Christ- 
mas, and she has no testimonial of eflBlciency from our house. Now if it 
had been Martha WUson, a young woman with dark hair and eyes, I could 
understand it. She left me between two and three months ago." 

"The girl I speak of certainly answers to your description," returned 
Rachel ; " but I am sure the surname's Green." 

" Then I am afraid, ma'am, some one has imposed upon you with a false 
certificate." And Miss Kennoway being very busy, and evidently anxious 
to take her departure, the latter left her in peace. But she did not relate 
at the Abbey Lodge all that she had learnt. Martha was to return that 
evening ana hear her decision, and Rachel had taken such a fancy to her 
that she wanted to speak to her alone upon the subject first. So she only 
repeated what was the truth, that Miss Kennoway had given the girl an 
excellent character for honesty and good work, and that was all she could 
be expected to know about her. But when the evening arrived, and with 
it Martia, Rachel propounded at once to her the question. 

" Martlia, I am afraid you have given me a false name ; how is that? I 
have been to Miss Kennoway to-day, and she says if that certificate is yours,, 
that your name is Wilson and not Green." Then Maitha grew the color of 
a peony, and stammering, said, — Indeed, indeed she had had no wish to 
deceive Mrs. Norreys, but Wilson was not her name, no more than Green. 
She had no name. She was a love-child ; it was hard to say so, but she 
hoped the lady would think no worse of her for it. That was her reason. 
She was unhappy at home, and wanted to go out to service, but it was the 
truth, indeed. The lady did not appear as if she would be hard. She 
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seemed wonderfully moved, in consideration of such a little and a common 
thing as ** no name" claimed amongst the poor. She rose up from her 
Beat, and drew nearer to the confused and shame-stricken ffu-1. 

"No name," she murmured softly. *'No name! Foor girl; why 
should I think the worse of you for that, if you yourself are honest? I 
could only pity you, — oh, so very, very deeply, — for knowing yourself 
the subject of so dreadful a misfortune." 

The name of Wilson conveyed no light to Rachel ; why should it ? there 
were thousands of that name all over England. She only disliked the 
sound because it reminded her of Caroline. 

^** I am very glad you told me, Martha. I. will keep your secret, even 
from my friends, and would rather call you by the name of Green than 
that of Wilson; so let me know you so henceforward. No name! no 
father ! Poor unhappy girl ! " 

She seemed to be speaking more to herself than to the girl before her. 
Martha Green had recovered her composure by this time, and thanked her 
mistress. 

" I will serve you faithfully, ma'am, indeed I will, if you will try me, for' 
I believe you are the fii*st lady as ever IVe met who would not think harm 
of me from what I've told you." 

** I am not the one to do it," replied Rachel, sadly; ** the cu'cumstances 
you mention could only make me feel for you more. I will engage you, 
Martha, as my servant, and I trust vou to serve me well." 

Ttie new lady's-maid was installed in office the day after, and for awhile, 
• all went well with her. She *did her duty, and Rachel demanded nothing 
more. She had several timf»s asked for leave to ** step out for a minute" 
in the evenings, and her mistress had readily granted it. She was inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of servants ; she saw no harm in a young girl thread- 
ing the streets of London by night, and she thought it very natural thqjt 
Martha should occasionally like a little pleasure. But the day came when 
her mother-in law said to her, — 

** My dear Rachel, do you not think that your maid has a great deal of 
liberty ? She appears to me to be out almost every night ; do you think it 
prudent to allow it, so young as she is ? " 

And Rachel answered, carelessly at first, that Martha was always in 
when she required her services, and she thought servants were all the 
better for a little relaxation. But Mrs. NoiTcys having been reared with 
different ideas, and canying them out, found by-and-by that her own maid 
was getting profoundly discontented with the scarcity of leave which she 
obtained in comparison with the new-comer, and brought many grievous 
tales against Martha to her mistress. Consequently, the next thing which 
Rachel heard was that her maid not only had letters brought to her by pri- 
vate messengers, but that she was often out of the house when she had 
given her mistress no intimation of the fact ; and that she had been seen, 
on more occasions than one, walking and talking with a man outside the 
Abbey Lodge, and sometimes late at night. 

** And I am sorry to trouble you agaM, my dear Rachel," Mrs. Norreys 
wound up with, **but really it is a circumstance that jrou must speak to 
Martha about. Such a thing has never been allowed in the Lodge, and 
we shall have all the other servants discontented, added to which, my 
dear, it is not safe, especially in a gi*eat city like London. We know very 
little about the girl, and the next thing will be that she will bring the man 
into the house, and we may be robbed before we know where we are ! " 

Rachel had no alternative but to speak to Martha about what she had 
heard. Her accusation, notwithstanding its trutli, took the girl wonder- 
fully aback. She had not been aware that -her meetings wHJi Mr. Tom 
White outside the Abbey Lod^e gates had been either seen or noticed. 
She had just begim to settle down comfortably in her place, and to feel 
attached to her young mistress, and now the awftil words, — ** I could not 
allow such a thing in the house, Martha ; if you persist in such an acquaint- 
ance I am afraid we shall have to part," struck her like a knell. 

For this she had been turned out of the ban'acks, thrust from beneath 
the roof of her legal and natural protectors ; for this she had thrown up 
her situation at Craven Court, and left her mother without a line to traco 
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her whereabouts ; for this she supposed she should have to leave this place 
also, where she w^ so comtbrtable, and thought it probable she should re- 
main so long. Would it not be the same wherever she went ? would not 
her fatal attachment to this great Unknown pursue her, and be condemned 
by all who became aware of its existence ? The idea was too much for 
poor Martha. She had been impudent to her mother's husband and defiant 
to her mother herself; but RachePs kindness, and the sense of desolation 
which was creeping over her, broke her down entirely. Her head drooped 
lower and lower as her mistress expressed her disapprobation of her con- 
duct, and before she had concluded Martha's face was in her hands, and 
she had sunk down, sobbing with all her might. 

. Her distress touched Rachel, and Martha's grief, like her nature, was 
very violent and stormy. She drew near the gin, and laid her own small 
hand upon the other's palm, and^ spoke kind words, trying to soothe the 
tempest of her grief. Little by little she drew from her the whole story 
of her love ; of how she had met the man who called himself Tom White, 
of the words he had used, the promises he had made, and the presents he 
had given. Rachel was young in years, but not in heart ; her quick com^ 
prehension told her in a moment with how much danger such an intimacy 
as her maid described must be fraught to a girl in her station of life if — as 
Martha affirmed — her lover was a gentleman. She tried to place the cir- 
cumstances and probability of their issue in a plain, e very-day light before 
the eyes of the uneducated woman; attempted to make her answer to 
herself the question, to what end a gentleman could pay attention to a 
milliner's apprentice ; and to make her conaprehend, by her own reason- 
ing rather than by what her mistress said to her, that if he really loved her 
— as he said he did — he would speak his mind out like an honest man, or 
leave her to herself and safety. She drew a mental picture of Maiiha 
in those splendid rooms of his that she described as having seen, and plac- 
ing it before her, without a single dash of spurious coloring to make it 
bnghter, bade her ask herself what she could do there ? how she would 
look and act if even she were asked to go, which yet was more than 
doubtful ? There was but one way in which a gentleman would take her 
to his home, and when Rachel spoke gently on tliis subject — not to wound 
the other's coarser feelings — her own voice would falter and become low, 
and Martha's cheeks, which were honest, she thanked Heaven, yet, would 
redden as much as any lady's when shame is talked of. 

These conversations did not all happen in one day ; nor was it even in 
one confidential hour that Rachel drew from Martha the story of her love. 
But little by little it oozed out from the woman's oVer-laden breast, at first 
in her own defence, then as a relief — and lastly, with an agonized cry for 
help, as the probable issue of her attachment was set before her m its 
proper light. This is the part of my story, which, if detailed and canvassed 
thorougwy, might almost fill another volume, but which, though leading to 
a circumstance of importance, and therefore necessary lo be touched upon, 
is of itself so apart from the fortunes of my hero and heroine, that to do 
more than skim it lightly would be to exceed the duty of their biographer. 
But having learned the history of her lady's-maid, Rachel's next concern 
was to lead Martha to act in the future as might be best for herself. She 
could not ask her to give up at once this man's acquaintance (no time 
woman would have done it, being asked without a better proof of his un- 
worthiness than mere assurance), but her object was thencefoi-ward to tiy 
and. find out, and make the girl herself attempt the same, what was his 
mind towards her. And buaed with such thoughts and full of trouble 
for herself, Rachel found the autumn drag on drearily. Sometimes she ' 
felt it almost too heavy for endurance, and nightly she cried to heaven 
to send a way or means by which her path might be made straight before 
her. 

At this time she was greatly given to sitting writing by herself; some- 
times little histories of her own heart to -give to Raymond, by which it 
might be made quite clear to him why she had not cherished the same love 
to 'greet hhn with which she had promised so to keep when they had 
paited ; sometimes long letters to ask him to be merciful, to tell him that 
she bore a heavy secret at her heart, which was wearing her life away 
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and clouding all her happiness, and that she longed for his sympathy in 
her discomfort and his guidance, even though she must not tell it lum ; 
sometimes she poured out passionate effusions that she loved, loved him-* 
and should die unless he let her tell him so, and echoed back the assunmce 
to her fainting heart. And these last she would generally write in the 
dusk, or late at ni^ht, and, reading the next mommg, would blush over 
them and cry, as she felt that no written words could ever say how much 
she cared for him ; and if they could, that she should never have the cour* 
age to send them on their mission. One night she even went so far as to 
lay a tiny note upon his desk when She retired to rest, — only a few paltry 
words, to say that she was sorry, oh ! so sorry, Raymond; for the past, 
and that — that she was his affectionate wife, 

Rachel Norr£t». 

But taken with a sudden fright lest he should never read them, or read- 
ing, feel indifferent or anffry, crept in again softly in her night-gown, and 
abstracted the note before he could return to claim it, and took it back with 
her to bed, and laying it under her pillow, wept herself to sleep. 

How foolish ! some will exclaim perhaps — how weak I how worse than 
childish ! only one word required to make them both happy, and such a fuss 
made about saying it ! 

' Yes; only one word, and a very common one; but etill a word, fair 
lady, which undef the same circumstances you might have found it very 
difficult even for your courageous self to utter ; for this barrier had been 
raised between the husband and the wife, — not by lier^ but Aim, — it was. 
Raymond who had said he would not claim her ever, and had left the 
proud, sensitive heart henceforward to do Its own wooing. 

And Rachel's pride had rebelled at his late treatment of her, and it had 
made the task before her still more difficult than it had been before ; but 
with all her anxiety and suspense she never thought of making a Confidant 
in this except, in Heaven's good time, the only one who had the right to 
know it. Else, had she been so disposed, Christine would have been very 
happy to share her troubles with her, and suggest impossible remedies ; but 

Eoor Christine had her own little cloud looming in the distance. Her spirits 
ad not been so bright since Rachel's return to Craven Court, and that the 
latter sodn discovered ; but her sister-in-law (beyond allowing that some- 
thing connected with Mr. Alexander Macpherson had certainly vexed her) 
would not plead guilty to the charge. The fact is, she had no tangible 
source of trouble ; it was only dawning upon her, that notwithstanding her 
prospects in life were supposed to be settled, there was an unsatisfied want 
ever making itself known when she thought of the future before her. A 
fearful "only," though, for a woman to combat with; and sweet, loving 
Christine Norreys deserved a better fate than to be left to grapple with it 
alone. But at pres^it it was too much a shadow and an unreality to be 
spoken of, except to her own heart. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A WOMAN SCORNED. 

Craven Court was unusually* empty. Mr. Northland had gone into 
Berkshire on a visit to some friends; and Lady Frances Morgan had 
returned to the protection of her mother, the Countess of Riversdale. The 
. fact that Major Craven had made her daughter an offer having been duly 
communicated to that lady, and most graciously responded to, Cecil's heart 
was, of course, most properly set at rest upon the matter, and his mother's 
thrown into a perfect palpitatidn of delight at the successful issue of her 
matrimonial scheme for the advancement in life of her son. But the Count- 
ess thought it advisable that Lady Frances should return to the maternal 
wing at once, where she would be happy also to shelter Major Craven if 
he would follow his fiancee, as soon as was agreeable to^ himself, and 
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make a short stay at Egham Priory. Cecil accepted the limited invitation 
more for appearance sake than anything else, and intended starting for 
£^am Priory in the course of a few days. 

In the mean while he and his mother were left to the enjoyment of each 
other^s company. In a few lines, Cecil had made known to Rachel Nor- 
reys the issue of his proposal to Lady Frances Morgan, begging her, at the 
same time, to keep the matter a secret for the present, which, whilst heart- 
iljr congratulating him on his success, she had readily promised to do ; and 
this embargo Cecil also laid upon his mother. Mrs. Craven was all eager- 
ness to transmit it to every one she came across ; but on this point her son 
was resolute. He had the scruples of a man in such things, and did not 
relish his private affairs being made the subject of public comment, even 
before they could be said to be finally settled. 

** When the wedding-day is fixed there will be plenty of time for gossip- 
mg," he said, in answer to his mother's arguments in favor of placing the 
announcement amongst the fashionable on-dits of the *• Morning Post." 

"Not even to Mrs. Arundel, Cecil?" she complained; ** may I not tell 
such an old friend of yours as tiiat? It Will give her such pleasure to hear 
it." 

Cecil w:is doubtful of the exact amount of pleasure that the widow would 
derive from the intelligence, but would allow of no exception to the sti-ict- 
ness of his orders, even in her favor. 

** Certainly not," was his undisguised reply. ** I would rather any one 
knew it but that * sad rattle,' as she calls herself, Eliza Arundel." 

** Well, Cecil, I must say that I think you behave very badly to the widow 
of your old friend," rejoined Mrs. Craven, reproachfully. ** I am sure Mrs. 
Arundel is a most charming and amiable person, always ready to do a kind- 
ness, or to make herself useful ; and your constant refusals to go and see 
her oblige me at times to feel very awkward. I declare, you have not 
been once in the cottage since she settled there ! Do call upon her, my 
dear, before you go to Egham Priory." • 

** What will be the good of it ? " he argued ; ** she is here every day ; I 
see her often enough. Heaven knows." 

** Politeness requires it, my deai* Cecil. It is only for the form of the 
thmff," 

"If it's only for the form of the thing I can leave a card there, or send it 
by post." 

"My dear!" exclaimed his mother, "you are really very ungrateful. 
Have you forgotten all the kindness she has shown you in times gone 
by?" 

** Well, what on earth do you want me to do, then? " he said at last, tired 
of aimdng the point. 

"Only go and call upon her, dear, and say you are sorry you have not 
been before, and anything else that is polite." 

And so, taking a great deal of credit to himself for his filial obedience, 
Cecil Craven announced his intention the next morning of putting his 
mother's wishes into execution ; and as after luncheon (at which meal, for 
a wonder, the widow had not been present), he was about to stroll over to 
Laburnum Cottage, his mother met him in the hall, with a large bouquet 
of hot-house flowers. 

" Take these to dear Mrs. Arundel, with my love," she said ; " and tell 
her I hope we shall see her at dinner this evening." • 

Cecil looked at the flowfers in dismay. 

" Why couldn't you have sent them over with a note ? " he exclaimed. 

" Oh, you lazy boy, you fine gentleman ! " ^^s his mother's rejoinder. 
" Do you really mean to say that you would be ashamed to be caught car- 
rying a bouquet of flowers to a lady ? " 

"No, noUcishamedj^ he answered; " but — well, never mind, give them 
to me, mother, though I shall not deliver your message, because she's sure 
to come to dinner without it." 

Mrs. Craven laughed, and called him more names, an^ then he stepped 
into ttie Court grounds, flowers in hand, and took his way to Laburnum 
Cottage. 

The widow had not been without hope that she might see him that after* 
IS 
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noon, althouglj she could hardly be said to have expected him. But this 
was the first time that Major Craven had visited the Court on leave since 
Lady Frances had returned to Egham Priory, and Eliza Arundel had not 
forgotten the little interview which had taken place between them on the 
terrace the night of the dancing-party, and had taken to lingering in her 
own drawing-room until the first dinner-bell rang at Craven Court, on the 
chance of Cecil redeeming the promise he had made that evening that she 
should see him soon, 

She was heartily ^lad to think that, for some time at least, her inter- 
course with him dunng his visits home would be uninterrupted ; for it was 
unlikely that either Rachel or Lady Frances would return to the Court at 
any rate before Christmas, and judging^ from the specimen of her power to 
move him that Cecil had given her when she accosted him on the terrace, 
what might she not do if she played her cards well in the course of two 
whole months almost spent in his company. But not under his mother^s 
roof; what She effected must be within the limits of her own home. 

The departure of Maitha from the Court had excited no small surprise 
both there and at the Cottage, for she had now left her place for some 
weeks. Caroline Wilson had not gonp distracted, it was not in her nature 
to do so ; but on making the natural inquiries amongst Mrs. Craven's ser- 
vants, that a mother under such circumstances would do, and receiving 
some rather illil^eral remarks from the housekeeper on her daughter's con- 
duct, she had abused and insulted that respectable personage to such a 
degree that Mrs. Watson had forgotten all about her respectability, and 
showed that she possessed a ** rough side to her tongue," as well as Mi's. 
Wilson, and the two did not again part until they had established between 
them an everlasting and bitter hatred. Then Caroline had gone. to the 
Aldershot BaiTacks, looking eveiywhere for her daughter, and subse- 
quently to Miss Kenno way's, in Oxford Street, who deposed to having been 
asked by a lady for a character for one of her apprentices lately, but it 
wasn't Martha Wilson. 

** And if it had been I should have been none the better able to inform 
you where she is," concluded Miss Kennoway, •* for the young lady was in 
here and out again in a quarter of an hour, and left neither name nor 
address." 

And so poor Mrs. Wilsoxi had returned home to Mi's. Arundel none the 
wiser for her search ; and although she gave it as her steadfast opinion that 
** Martha would turn up, married or single, before long, and 'twasn't a bit 
of use fretting after her, or looking for her," she did fret about her daugh- 
ter's flight, and became more sour .and vindictive-looking than she ever had 
before. Mrs. Arundel was more than ordinarily pleased on the afternoon 
alluded to, to hear the wicket-gate slam, and, looking up, to see Cecil Craven 
actually entering alone, bearing a large bunch of flowers in his hand. It 
looked well now, it really did ; and the widow settled herself with a becom- 
ing expression of languor and wearied expectation on the reclining couch 
which filled up one half of the tiny room, so that when Cecil entered, and 
took a chair near her, it was pretty well filled altogether. The widow was 
most becomingly attired for conquest — indeed, with the exception of the 
cap, no costume could have suited her better than her weeds, since the in- 
tense black contrasted well with her fair skin and hair, and . took off from 
the growing embonpoint of her figure. And this afternoon, either by acci- 
dent or design, she had on no cap at all ; but her flaxen ringlets were dis- 
posed about her face as in days of yore, and caught up negligently into a 
silken net behind. Cecil really thought, when he first turned his eyes upon 
the widow, that he had not seen her Took so well for ages as* she did upon 
that afternoon. * ^ 

**My dear Craven," she ejaculated, as he greeted her, "what charming 
flowers, and what a pleasure and surprise to see you here. It is the first 
time (is it not ?) that you have honored my tiny domains." 

Upon this searching address. Major Craven found himself positively stam- 
mering, as he gave the flowers and his mother's message (which slipped 
out of his mouth in his confusion, although he had really intended not to 
delfver it), and said he believed Mrs. Arundel was right, but that his fre- 
quent absence from home, and his onerous duties whilst there, as only soiiy 
etc,, etc., muist plead his excuse for the apparent neglect. 
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" Ah, now, hold your tongue, you naughty boy ! " exclaimed the widow^ 
playfully, as she shook her curls at him, " and don't make any more false 
excuses, because it's no use ; we know all about it. When the Court is full 
of Toung ladies there is no time to be dancing attendance upon old ones, 
and that's the truth, isn't it ? " 

"Indeed, Mrs. Arundel, you do me ^eat injustice," ruefully said poor 
Cecil, who was a bad hand at fighting his own battles when brought face to 
face with a woman. ** If I had not had the pleasure of seeing you so often, 
I should certainly have found my way over here, if only to ask the reason 
why, and that you ou^ht to know." 

** Ah, well!" sighed the lady, "you are all alike, the whole lot of you! 
And now that you have come, teU me some news. Have you heard urom 
your lady-love since her departure ? " 

** What lady-love? " he inquired, evasively, 

*' Now, don't pretend not to understand me, when you know as well as I 
do — ^or have you so many, Craven, that you are 'doubtful which I allude 
to?" 

** I am really quite m the dark," he replied. 

**Well, then, 1 must enlighten you, I suppose. I meant Lady Frances 
when I first spoke, but perhaps you were thinking of Rachel Norreys. AJi, 
Craven, you're a naughty boy ! " 

If Cecil Craven did not like to hear the name of Lady Frances Morgan 
connected with his own, still less did it please him to think of Rachel 
Norreys being spoken of in the same style, and therefore he answered, 
gravely, — 

' ** A jest is a jest, Mrs. Arundel; but you forget that Rachel Norreys is a 
married lady. That circumstance should preserve her sacred even from a 
jest." 

But here the remembrance flashed into his mind of how much that argu- 
ment had weighed with himself when the reputation of the woman before 
him had trembled in the balance. He felt ashamed and vexed that he 
should have been betrayed into such an expression of feeling in her presence. 
Eliza Arundel guessed what he was thinMng of, and took advantage of the 
circumstance. 

**Do you really think so, Cecil?" she asked, in a pathetically plain- 
tive voice ; •* not always, I am afraid." He stirred uneasily, and was silent. 
•« I know it should be so," she continued, in a low and virtuous tone ; ** but 
how few of your sex act up to such a sentiment T And then, when they have 
^ injured, perhaps by their thoughtless attention, the character of a woman 
they professed to love, they leave her to bear alone the brunt of the world's 
opinion, and the blame. For she is the one who is always blamed the most, 
even though her heart should have been so concerned in the matter that 
years of after-neglect fail to wipe out the memory of past happiness from 
her mind, nor the love in which it resulted, from her soul." 

** Now, is it not so, Cecil?" she demanded, presently, of her victim. 

•* I khow it is sometimes, Mrs. Arundel," he replied. 

**Why Mrs, Arundel ^''^ said the widow, with a mixture of injury and 
expostulation. ** You called me Elise the other night, Cecil; why cannot 
you continue it? Is it too much to ask, after all that has passed between 
us?" 

It was a great deal too much, and Cecil felt it to be so ; but with his 

habitual cowardice for doing what he knew was right, when it resulted in 

present inconvenience to himself, he yielded to her desire. Besides which, 

neither Rachel nor Lady Frances were within hearing, and Cecil was but a 

. man. 

•*0f course not, Elise, — don't mentibn such a thing," he urged. "I 
have dropped the habit for the sake of prudence, fearing it mi^ht atti*act 
notice, — for your sake, indeed, rather than my own.* But I wiU call you 
that, or anything, so that you will be prudent also, and not wound us both 
unnecessarily by alluding to what is past. We can gain no good by it, 
Elise ; it is best forgotten. I was young then, and very wrong, and have 
to ask your pardon for leading you, perfiaps, into much that was folly," — 
(if 'Major Craven had substituted ** being led" for "leading-," it would 
have been more to the purpose), — ** but I know you have forgiven me Iobl^ 
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ago, for you have often told me so, and all we have to do now is to forget 
it and be happy." 

** Easier saia than done," said the lady, shaking her head, mournfully. 

** Nay, Elise," he responded, ** you must not say that even if you feel it. 
It does not go well with this sort of thing ; " and he touched her crape- 
covered dress as he spoke. She twitched it from his grasp, impatiently. 

**And who do you imagine I mourn for," she exclaimed, angrily, *' if 
not for you, Cecil? What do you think this black dress reminds me of, if 
not of your broken promises and vows of love ? Oh, Cecil, is it possible 
that you have forgotten all we once talked of and planned together ? Has 
tiie remembrance of thosfe blissful days altogether faded from your heart ? 
Does no recollection ever flash over it of the time when you used to say 
that to call me yours, — to feel my smiles, my duty, and my love, — your 
lawful due, — you would barter all your prospects for this life ? " 

** I dare say I did, Elise, (I have no doubt I did, since you say so), but 
those are amongst the things that are best forgotten. We cannot renew 
those days ; let us bury them with even the recollection of the follies we 
then uttered. I am giieved to find that you have not already done so. 
You milst think less of me, I am afraid, than I hoped you did." 

** Less of youy Cecil, when I think of them ! Why should I? Why is it 
impossible those days should be renewed ? " 

He turned quickly round, — he had been gazing out of the window, — 
and faced her suddenly. ** Elise, you would not have them so, even if you 
could." 

** Why not? " she cried. ** Do you think that /must be changed because 
you are so ; that I am rejoiced to see the link between us broken, because 
you have long sti-iven to escape from the old fetters? Cecil, you once 
swore, if ever I was free again, that you would be my husband. Do you 
ever think of that ? " 

He felt almost frightened at the woman's vehemence, and scarce knew 
how to answer her. But at last he said, somewhat as he had done before, 
** You do not mean to say, Elise, that you would be so bound again, even 
if you could. You do not mean to tell me that I am regarded by you witfi 
the same feelings that you held towards me six or seven years ago. It is 
impossible." 

'* It is not impossible," she exclaimed, rising from her recumbent posi- 
tion and coming towards him. '* Cecil, it womd have been impossible for 
me to have forgotten such as you; and you — I scarcely think you have 
forgotten, either, though you try to- make me believe so. I have spent a, 
weary life for your sake, Cecil ; borne a great deal from you in silence, and 
without reproach ; but if you will fulfil yom- promise now, you will find me 
ready to forgive and cancel all the past, in consideration of the pi-esent. 
Think of those vanished years, dear CecU ; of my love for you and yours 
for me, and say we shall be happy from this time forward." 

She looked mto his eyes as she spoke, and tried to bring back into her 
own some of the old expression which used to lurk there when she was 
younger, and fancied that she loved the man who was before her. 

But she utterly failed. Love of gain, of triumph, of self were there, 
and many other loves as ugly, but no tnie unselfish passion calculated to 
lure back the heart which had forsaken her. 

And this was altogether too much for Cecil Craven. He was a moral 
coward, truly; but ne could not sit still and be oflfered marriage by. a 
woman whose very name he had learnt to abhor, and whom he had given 
to understand years ago was to consider all things between them at an end. 
That there had been passages of love between them, and that he had made 
many foolish vows of never-dying constancy, he knew, and for that reason 
had been leniently disposed towards the widow, and anxious to avoid' 
wounding her feelings ; but the time was past for even this. He was no 
longer free to be spoken to in such a strain, and Mrs. Arundel must know 
it for the future. And so he rose, and standing off a little from her, said, 
though not without a degree of. hesitation, — 

** Elise, this is folly; it must end. That we were lovers once, I do not 
wish to argue ; but if I professed to care for you still, even in the slightest 
degree, I ^should profess what is not true. The past is past. Let it be for- 
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gotten by us both ; or if that is impossible, at least buried in silence. Do 
not let us ever allude to the subject again ; and to tell you th^ truth, one 
reason why I have kept aloof from you until to-day has been occasioned by 
the fears that we might be tempted so to do. But it can be productive of 
no good, and may do infinite harm (to your friendship, for instance, with 
my mother) . So for all our sakes it will be better never spoken of. For 
my own part, I must refuse to do so again." And then he stood, looking 
foolish, as a man must under such circumstances, waiting for the woman's 
answ'er. It came at last, in a perfect burst of fury. She knew her game 
was lost, and so no longer feared to run the risk of allowing him to see her 
hand ; but the storm came down on his devoted head like hailstones and 
coals of fire^. 

"Jbw refuse, indeed! Tou refuse. Major Craveuj to speak again upon 
this subject ! What if / refuse to hold my tongue upon it ? You brought 4 
scandal upon my good name ; you were the cause of quarrels between my 
husband and myself. You have promised, again and again, if the time 
ever came for it, that you would make me your wife. Suppose I refuse to 
keep silence npon this. Suppose I choose to tell it all to your mother and 
your circle of admiring friends. What then, Major Craven ; what then? " 

"What then?" he answered, contemptuously. "Why they might call 
me a fool, Mrs. Arundel, and justly, for having been so easily taken in ; but 
I am afraid they would bestow a harsher name than fool upon yourself, for 
leading a boy of twenty so much the wrong way ; and not the first boy, 
either, that had fallen in your hands ; remember that. Had it been so, I 
might Inislead myself with the false notion that what you say is true, that 
your heart still is mine, and that, in consequence, you hold some claim upon 
me. But you know that it is false. You know that I was but one of many ; 
and that the name of Arundel was known throughout the regiment as 
another word for mar^trap and deceiver. You almost make me blush to have 
to speak so to a woman, but it is more your shame than mine that you have 
forced the truth from me." 

And then he held his head down, and drooped his eyes so as not to meet 
her own, as an honest man Should do when necessity compels him to lower 
the woman he has once professed to love. And she listened to his speech 
throughout in silence. She saw that she was impotent in his hands ; and 
when he had concluded, her rage almost prevented her utterance. Her 

gale face had turned an ashy gray ; her lips were livid, and she could hardly 
nd her tongue, but when she did, her next words were, — 

•* But your reputation is capable of being soiled. Major Craven, without 
the Aid of my name being dragged through the dirt. Suppose I choose 
that course of action ? " 

** I defy you to do it," he replied. " I defy you to hurt me, my reputation, 
or my happiness. On the first you have no longer any power ; the second 
is far above your reach, unless you soil your own (and you are too much 
woman in one sense, and not enough woman in another, to do so much 
for me) ; and as for the third, it is secure, thank Heaven, and will soon be 
securer still." 

She understood what he meant, and her lips set themselves together and 
trembled. 

** You mean," she said slowly, ** that you are engaged to be married to 
Lady Frances Morgan." 

He was too desirous to triumph over her to be prudent ; too satisfied with 
his own success to be modest ; too much engrossed in his wish entirely to 
nonplus and undeceive Mrs. Arundel to remember his wish that she should 
not know of his engagement, and so he said, — 

** I amy and shall be married to her very shortly. Perhaps, after this an- 
nouncement, you win have the kindness to leave me alone." He had taken 
up his hat, then, and seemed about to go, but pausing on the threshold, ap- 
parently had not the heart to leave the woman, shamed through his own 
words, without a single farewell. And so he said, rather rapidly, ** I hope 
what has passed between us this afternoon will make no difference in your 
intercourse with my mother, Mrs. Arundel. My lips, you may rest assured, 
will never open on the subject, so the issue of our conversation rests now 
entirely with yourself. Grood morning." And bowing to her, he curtly tAok. 
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his leave, whilst she remained standing where he had left her, mute from 
astonishment at his coldness, and disgust at her baffled design. 

What she did during the rest of that day is not known, but it is certain 
that she never appeared at the Court dinner-table, and on Cecil being asked 
the reason by his mother, he briefly answered that he was not in the lady's 
confidence ; and that if Mrs. Craven was very anxious to leam, she had 
better send to Laburnum Cottage and inquire. But Mrs. Craven's anxiety 
did not appear to extend to this degree, and the mother and son passed the 
evening alone together. 

On the next day Major Craven took his departure for Egham Priory. 

There is a well-known passage in Congreve's " Mourning Bride," which 
runs thus, — 

" Heaven has no rage like lore to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.*' 

And when I first began to write the history of Mrs. Arundel, I thought it 
would form an appropriate motto for the passions which her -life displayed. 

But the more such a a character as hers is analyzed the less can it be 
justly connected with anything, however wrong, that has in it the elements 
of power and grandeur and nobility. "Love" (real love) **to Hatred 
turned," and bearing as its fiixiit Fury and Rage, is a lamentable exhibition 
of a soul-degi*ading passion, but with all its en'ors it has stamped upon it 
the word ** gi*eat." 

*• A woman scorned" where she has reason (on account of her own con- 
stancy) to look for fove, is a situation which human nature cannot contem- 
plate without a shuddering horror, nor endure without higher aid than is to 
be found within the limits of its own strength. What wonder, then, that a 
devouring mania turned upon itself, wronged without reason, and cruelly 
shamed before the world, should generate all evil, injury,* and revenge; even 
to bloodshed, and a hurrying of its victim into the arms of an eternal 
. retribution. 

But Mrs. Arundel's feeling for Cecil Craven was not love, and that con- 
stitutes all the difference. Had she really, loved she would have wreaked 
her vengeance, or parted from him ages before, and not carried a smiling 
face above her fancied wrongs whenever it suited her convenience so to 
do. Congreve's ** woman scorned" would have spoken out whisn first the 
scorn was hers ; she would have died beneath the silence and maintained 
propriety of heaped-up years. Her heai-t it was that had been touched, and 
lighted up her furious rage ; but it was the vanity only of Eliza Arundel 
that had suffered ; consequently the little feeling led her on to a little and 
inglorious revenge. No! I abjure that motto for the widow Arundel; 
henceforward it must stand for some woman with a larger mind, a larger 
affection, more love for the man who has wronged hec^ and less for herself. 
After Major Craven had left her with truths upon his tongue which she 
should have almost died with shame to listen to, Eliza Arundel felt no pity 
for him or for herself; no admiration kindling in her breast for his out- 
spokcfnness whispered that he was right and she was wrong; no wish 
broke from the heart she said still loved him, that he might be happy — 
whatever was the fate in store for her ! 

• No ! there was no room in the widow's breast for any thoughts like these 
--for any pity, love, or self-contrition ; her whole mind, from the date of 
his departure, was filled but with one idea — the best method for canying 
out a petty and malignant revenge against him for his rejection of her ad- 
vances. ** He shall regret it; he shall be sorry; I will make Major Cra- 
ven rue this day ! " were the sentences which, ringing their changes but 
with little variation, passed rapidly through her brain as she pondered on 
the interview which had just taken place between theto. She had thought 
of this — anticipated it — even prepared for it. She had seen it looming in 
the distance for her, when she was at Gibraltar ; had watched it drawing 
near and nearer almost daily, ever since she had set her foot in England. 
And now it had arrived, she was more than ready to follow it up witli her 
revenge — a revenge to gratify which she would have sacrificed anybody 
or anything but herself; and, as far as that went, she felt that in the eyes 
of Cecil Cravon she had sacilficed hei-self already. 
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For that evening, and many evenings afterwards, she sat in her own 
room, writing and re-writing long letters, and then destroying them, only 
to be tj'anscribed afresh upon the following day ; holding lengthy private 
conferences the while with Caroline Wilson, whom she a£nitted to familiar 
conversation with herself, more as if she was a friend than a servant ; and, 
of the two, it is doubtful whether the mistress or the maid possessed the 
higher soul. 

But, in the mean while Mrs. Arundel <Jid not neglect to derive every ad- 
vantage that she could from her footing at the Court. Mrs. Craven was 
entirely alone, and very anxious that the widow and her little daughter 
should take up their abode with her until Mr. Northland^s return ; but to 
this plan the latter lady could not consent. 

*• Dear Mrs. Craven, I will come over whenever you wish me to do so ; I 
.think nothing of the trouble; but mine is but a tiny household, and re- 
quires the eye of its mistress over it continually, lest things should go 
wronff." • 

And Mrs. Craven, in consequence, was only the more impressed with the 
excellency of her friend's domestic qualities, and the love she evinced for 
her home, and contented herself with pressing her to come to dinner every 
day, and for a drive every afternoon. And the mornings and evenings 
Jto. Arundel devoted to the work she had in hand, which progressed &- 
vorably ; aiid after Cecil Craven had again left Egham Prioiy and returned 
to his barracks at Aldershot, and Mrs. Craven (not feeling very sti*ong 
after the summer weather) proposed spending a short time at the sea-side, 
and asked the widow and little Emily to accompany her there as her 
guests, Mrs. Arundel unhesitatingly acceded to the offer, with abundant 
uianks and expressions of gratitude for the kindness which had prompted it. 

But before she left Laburnum Cottage under the charge of Caroline Wil- 
son, the work she had set herself was accomplished, and three packets 
w^e lying in her private drawers, ready addressed and sealed. Two of 
them were merely bulky letters, directed to the mistress of Craven Court 
and the Countess of Riversdale, but the third, which was inscribed to Ray- 
mond Norreys, appeared to contain some inclosure; and all three ad- 
dresses were written in a feigned hand, and rather a remarkable one. 

"Mind, Caroline," wa»Mrs. Arundel's last words to her faithful servitor, 
" that you post tiiose letters in London about a week hence, not earlier, and 
register the one for Mr. Norreys. Mrs. Craven's will be sent on to the 
Court, and forwarded from there to whatever address she may order her 
letters to be sent. But on no account let either of .them out of your own 
hands, and post them yourself. Now, mind! I depend upon you ! " 

** You may depend upon my doing as you say, ma'am," was the reply of 
Mrs. Wilson ; ** and I hope, if any harm comes of it (particularly with re- 
gard to Major Craven's. stud, which Wilson knows of) that you will make 
it good to me with regard to him. For, though I sha'nt be sorry to see 
Mrs. Norreys get into a scrape, I don't bear so much love to this one, 
either, as all that comes to, when every offence of mine is likely to be vis- 
ited by Wilson on the head of my girl. Oh ! my dear girl, I wonder where 
she can be ? — I'd cut off niy right hand to do the creature a service as 
would bring her back safely to me again ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A TERRIBLE SUSPICION. 

" Is that your maid's lover, Rachel, sneaking about outside the garden 
wall now ? " inquired Raymond Norreys, returning suddenly to the house 
one evening just as he had quitted it, and addressing his wife, — ** a fellow 
in a drab-colored great-coat with a black velvet collar ; because, if it is, I 
think I know him." 

Rachel, in her wish to benefit Martha, by having some conclusive proof 
to put before her that the man who wrote, and walked, and made lovd to 
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her, was not a proper acquaintance to pursue, had enlisted her husband in 
the cause, and asked him to try and find out what it was impossible she 
could do herself, who the man calling himself Tom MThite was, and what 
was his character and occupation; and, although Raymond had pooh- 
poohed the idea as Quixotic, and asked Rachel why she could not dismiss 
the woman at once, and have done with her, he had, nevertheless, kept his 
eyes open when he left and returned to the Abbey Lodge at night, on the 
chance of catching sight of the figure which was said to haunt its environs 
8o often. 

•* I am sure I cannot tell," replied Rachel, speaking in aJow voice, for 
this little business had been a secret between the husband and wife, and 
had drawn them closer together in familiar intercourse than anything had 
done yet; **I have never seen the man, you know, Raymond, but I can 
ask Alartha. Describe him to me." 

*' A tall fellow, rather fair, with a reddish face, and dressed as I said 
before. If it is the man I mean, he has a scar on his fbrehead, across the 
eyebrow, where the hair has never erown. I do not know him by name, 
though I meet him nearly every night at some place or other, and I ,am 
' almost certain the person I met just now was he, and that he recognized 
me, for he shrunk away into the shadow as I passed him, and pulled his 
hat over his eyes. If I am right, Rachel, tell your maid from 'me to give 
him up, or leave the house, for he is a man no virtuous wom^n, high or 
low, should speak to." 

** I will ask Martha directly," said Rachel, quite excited at her husband^s 
news ; ** but it is no use your waiting, Raymond, if the man is gone." 

** Nor if he were still there," rejomed her husband ; "for it is no affiaur 
of mine, — our business lies with her, and not him. However, I will tell 
you more about him to-morrow ; " and he left the house again as he spoke. 

When Rachel siunmoned her maid that evening, and asked her, hurriedly, 
if the description that her master had given tallied with that of her acauaint- 
ance, mingling, as she put her series of questions, great-coats and rea com- 
plexions, black velvet collars and fair hair, in one breath, — and winding 
up with the unanswerable fact that the gentleman in question had a remark- 
able scar over his eyebrow, poor Martha could not bear up against such a 
weight of evidence, and immediately confessed that she thought the person 
mentioned must be Mr. Tom White, particularly as she had partem! with 
him beneath the garden wall at the identical moment that she heard her 
master's step coming towards the iron gate. 

** Then if that is the case, Martha, Mr. Norreys says that you must either 
give up his acquaintance or leave my service, for he is not a fit person for 
you to know ; but I should be very sorry to lose you, Martha." 

Of course Martha curtsied and cried, and said she was willing to do any- 
thing that was right and just, but that she could not help hoping that her 
master had made a mistake about the individuality of the man in question. 

But when Raymond saw his wife on the next morning, he told her that 
he had made no such thing ; that, although it was difficult to ascertain the 
man's real name, there was no doubt about his being the same that he had 
at first supposed him to be; that he was a great gambler and a great 
drunkard, — a gentleman by biith, and a man of known habits of dL^ipa- 
tibn and most indifferent fame. 

** You can repeat what I have told you to your maid, Rachel; but let 
her understand that it is a final decision on your part, for I am quite satis- 
fied as to the character of her admirer, whatever she may be herself." 

But when Rachel came to tell Martha the further particulars that her 
husband had ascertained, the girl's grief was so excessive, and her en- 
treaties that Mrs. Norreys would not dismiss her from her service until she 
had allowed her to speak once more to him so urgent, that she had not the 
heart to make the decision final. 

** Well, once more, Martha, then," she said, — ** only once more, and if 
you cannot satisfy yourself or me after that, we must really part." 

"Indeed, ma'am!" exclaimed the poor girl, sobbing, "I wish to do 
what]s right. I'm nearly heart-broken about it myself. I'd have slaved 
for him, and cared for him, and been turned out of every place I ever went 
to for his sake, if he had only been true to me ; but if he's been telling me 
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falsehoods, why, I think, it will kill my love for him outright only to come 
to the knowledge of such. But I can't quite believe it yet, ma'am ; I can't 
bring myself to think so badly of him without further proofs." 

Her mistress tried to soothe her, although she had no consolation to give 
her, and she readily agreed that Martha should go the next day, unbidaen, 
— for this one time only, — to the rooms where she had once had an inter- 
view with Mr. White before, and try to wrest the truth from his own lips. 

" And if I do that, ma'am," she said, in conclusion, ** I shall be satisfied 
ever afterwards." 

The rooms were at the other side of London, and the girl was gone some 
hours. When she returned, Rachel was surprised that she did not seek 
her presence to relate the issue of her journey, but Martha never appeared. 
Going into her bedroom, at dusk, her mistress perceived her busy over th % 
contents of a chest of drawers. 

** Well, Martha ! " she said, interrogatively. < 

Her maid turned round upon her aEnost as if she were angry ; certainly, 
as if she had received some insult, though not from Rachel's hands. 

** Please don't speak to me of it, ma'am ! " she exclaimed, passionately ; 
** please never mention it again, or I shall go out of my mind." 

" But I must know from yourself whether you are to remain in my service 
or not, Martha. You know the conditions." 

The girl came towards her mistress, in the dusk, and fell upon her knees, 
sobbing bitterly. 

•• Yes ; please ma'am, if you will — forever. You are the only one as ever 
I saw that seems to take any real interest in me. Who else should I go to ? 
But please don't speak to me about it, or I shall die ! " 

And in the violence of her emotion, and the working in her face occa- 
sioned by her wounded pride and betrayed feeling, Martha really looked as 
if she could be capable, under aggravation, of making away with herself. 
The mood of ill-concealed passion and dark remorse which seemed to pos- 
sess her servant made Rachel timid, and she said no more to her that night. 
But the next day, when she ha^ cooled down a little, Martha sought her 
mistress of her own accord, and told her all she wished to know. How 
when she went to the rooms of the man who had said he loved her, thus 
unexpectedly, she had met, not with him — but with something much 
worse in her feminine ideas — with a woman, who had made it pretty plain 
to her, and in unvarnished language, who she was, and why she |}ad a better 
right to be there than Martha nerself. 

" Not that I wished to stop one minute, ma'am, after I heard who she 
was," said the poor girl, proudly ; ** and I wouldn't enter those doors again, 
nor listen to what he has to say, b^ word or letter, for all the weal& of 
India. But I thought I'd better write plainly and tell him what I feel ; and 
please, ma'am, I've got a few little trifles here as he gave me, and if you'd 
be kind enough to let me make them up into a parcel, with my letters, and 
take them this evening to the Parcel Delivery OflSce — I am thinking it's 
the last time I'll trouble you to give me leave to go walking for some weeks 
to come." 

And then, as Rachel began to approve her resolution and to compassion- 
ate her for its necessity, Martha gave a tremendous gulp and said, whilst 
her full lips trembled, — 

"I'd rather never speak of it again, ma^am ! please to forget as I ever 
kept company with any one — for I did love him Tcry truly, and I must 
allow that he hasn't behaved as he should have done to me. I am very 
much obliged to you, ma'am, for all your kindness — but I know I can get 
over it, if 1 try — and I mean to do it." And with the same resolution, bom 
of Pride, Martha Wilson turned energetically upon her -heel, and left the 
room, bearing her ill-fated presents witii her. ^ 

But Rachel, with all her pity, was very elate at the success of her under- 
taking. She felt that this girl, in whom she took a lively interest, had been 
savea through her agency. She was anxious to communicate the deter- 
mination that Martha Wilson had arrived at to her husband, who had also 
interested himself, for her sake, on her maid's behalf, and full of this inten-" 
tion she ran down staii*s to find him. She was not disappointed, for he wans 
iu the dining-room, and alone, apparently engaged in reacting some letters 
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which he had just received by the afternoon's post. As Rachel had HoTta 
down stairs, bnmfiil of her good news, and feeling more than ordinarily 
brave after the success of her undertaking, the thought flashed through her 
mind that she might now find courage to tell Raymoi^d that love-secret 
which was also oppressinff her own heart. 

** Now," she thought to nerself, ** will !)e a good opportunity, if he is alono 
— for he will look pl(?ased at what I have to tell him ^I know he will because 
he's so generous^, and then I shall have to thank him, and whilst I thank 
him, surely, it will not be so hard to say — • Dear Raymond, I love you — in- 
deed I do.' Not if his eyes look kind as they did yesterday, I am sure it will 
not, and any way I will try ; it is but a few words to say — and then it wiU 
bo all over." Full of this ffreat idea, Rachel burst almost breathless into the 
dining-room, and saw her nusband alone, and busied with his letters. He 
did not look up as she entered, but that was too trivial a circumstance for 
her to feel alarmed at, and she stepped towards him, her cheeks glowing 
like a rose, her bright eyes lighted up with intelligence and affection. 

•* Raymond ! " she exclaimed, *• I have something to tell you. I want to 
speak to you." 

He raised his eyes then, and encountering her graceful little figure and 
excited face, he gave a heavy sigh and rose to confront her. But when his 
glance mot Rachel's, she felt her own grow dull and misfcy ; for his was 
cooler, sterner, and more distant than she had ever seen it look before. 

** I also want to speak to you," he said, with a grand displeasure in his 
voice. **By this afternoon's post I received this letter, and I. want your 
explanation of its contents." And as he spoke, he threw two or three sep- 
arate sheets of paper upon the table, and a tiny packet amongst them tied 
up in cotton wool and card-board. 

Rachel looked at them and him in blank amazement. 

"Raymond," she exclaimed, hurriedly, ** what do you mean — what 
have I to do with these letters, or they with me ? who wrote them ? " 

•* Of -that, perhaps, you will be the better able to judffe after you have 
examined them," he continued, coldly. "I have no knowledge on the 
subject, and no wish to ascertain any. All that I am desirous of hearing 
is your denial of their contents ; " and he took up a newspaper and pre- 
tended to read it, with the intention of proving that he was perfectly at his 
ease, but in reality to hide the rapid changes which were taking place in 
his countenance. 

Rachel Norreys felt that she was the subject of some accusation, but had 
no idea of what. The very knowledge though, that Raymond considered 
there was a doubt of her being able to refute the charge brought against 
her (whatever it might be), brought all her natural pride, heightened by 
the' consciousness of her own innocence, to her aid, and she advanced 
towards the table where the papers lay with a bearing that was eminently* 
haughty. 

** If the contents consist of any imputations against me hitherto unknown 
to yourself," she said, indignantly, **1 can deny them before I know what 
they are." 

His face, hidden by the large sheet of newspaper, assumed a look of 
triumph as he heard her words, but he merely answered, — 

** Be so good as to read them first, Rachel, and we will discuss the truth 
of them afterwards ; " and applied himself afresh to his reading. 

And then, with one wounded look at the newspaper of mingled love and 
indignation, Rachel took the letters in her hand, and commenced to peruse 
them. But the first paper she glanced at she let fall again upon the table, 
with a cry of half horror and half fear. At that sound the face behind the 
newspaper blanched with its distress, but Raymond neither moved nor 
spoke. The words which had so ai>palled Rachel were headed '*copy," 
and ran thus, — 

** Jack saw Harris at orderly hour this morning, and heard the bad news. 
How my heart bleeds for you, my dearest girl. But you are a naughty 
little puss to run to Master Cecil Craven for consolation. I have no doubt 
he was an immense comfort to you, and that he found a certain lady's bed- 
room a very pleasant billet ; but that's a sort of game yDU mustn't play at 
too often, Miss Rachel, or you'll find it dangerous. I shouldn't be at all 
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surprised myself if Master C. C. presents himstlf at the window to-mor- 
row morning* again, armed with a fresh stock of consolation. You sly 
puss ? " 

And here the " copy " ended. 

She caught it up again and looked at it, and let it drop, when she had 
mastered its contents, without a word, except the low exclamation of ** My 
Grod ! " which escaped her lips when she had finished it. She had turned 
deadly pale though during the process, and as she reached forth lier hand 
for another sheet of paper, it trembled visibly. She knew it ^ould contain 
some fresh charge against her, for the whole of the injury intended had 
flashed through her quick understanding directly she had seen of what the 
first was a transcription ; but just then her head was too giddy, her heart 
too troubled, herself altogether taken too much by surprise, to have time 
to stop and think who was her enemy. 

The next paper she examined was in her husband^s handwriting, and was 
part of a torn and disregarded letter : — 

** I shall write to you — 
and that when we next 
right than I have now to sign myself, 

•* Your devoted husband. 

** Raymond Nobreys." 

"What is this folly all about?" she said, finding" her tongue when the 
foregoing scrap had passed through her hands. "This is simply part of a 
torn letter that some one, God knows why, must have extracted from my 
waste-paper basket months ago. It is one of your old letters, Raymond." 

" I know it," he replied, shortly. 

The next piece of writing that she examined was not so easily recog- 
nized by her. It was a letter written in a coarse and unfamiliar hand, and 
purported to be addressed to Raymond Norreys, from a friend ; but it bore 
no signature or date, and was indited on a common sheet of note-paper. 
Rachel turned it over and over, as if she was trying to guess at its tran- 
scriber, before she set herself to read it through. It was as follows : — 

** To Mr. Norreys. 
** Sir, — This comes from a friend. Don't take Mrs. Norreys to Craven 
Court too often ; and if you wish to know the reason of my warning, ask 
her yourself if (when you were away, and she was with the regiment in 
Gibraltar) Major Craven was not in the habit of going into her bedroom, 
of kissing her, calling her by her Christian name, and otherwise misbehav- 
ing himself. If she denies it, show-her the inclosed note an(rgold stud; 
the one was addressed to herself, the other was found beneath her bed. I 
need not say to whom it belonged, as it bears his monogram. To prove 
that I have a right to warn you, and am telling the truth, I send a piece of 
one of your own letters found thrown away by her hand. Major Craven is 
about to marn^ a noble young lady, which, under these circumstances, is 
not right; so I have taken the liberty of apprising the Countess of Rivers- 
dale, and also Mrs. Craven, of the above facts. 

i*I am, sir, yours, etc., 

** A Well-wisher." 

The handwriting of the foregoing epistle was so formal and unlike that 
of an educated person, and at the same time the phraseology was so cor- 
rect, that Rachel, coupling both circimistances with the facts mentioned, 
had no hesitation in fixing the deed of darkness upon the shoulders of Car- 
oline Wilson, particularly as the woman's dislike of herself was so well 
known. She was ven/j very white when she had finished reading the words 
of the ** Well-wisher," but she summoned sufficient courage to untie next 
the little packet of card and cotton wool, from which fell Cecirs gold stud, 
with his monogram, C. C, deeply and plainly cut into the metal. She had 
been already too much shocked and astonished by what she had become 
acquainted with, to feel any fresh siuprise at its appearance. 

** How strange ! " she murmured to herself, as she took it up and exam- 
ined it, remembering the circumstances under which it had been lost; 
** how very strange ! It can come from no other than that fiend, Caroline 
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'Wilson.^ And then Apparently remembering that her husband was wait- 
ing for her explanation of these facts, she turned towards him hastily. 
•* Raymond, you do not believe what this letter insinuates ? " 

** I believe nothing as yet, Rachel. I only wait for your denial to utterly 
disbelieve the whole. Is it true, or not? " 

"What?" she said, with an increasing agitation, as she remembered 
that she could not deny the stubborn facts, however false the deduction 
drawn from them. 

"That note," continued Raymond. "Did you ever receive one like 
it?" • 

** Yes, from Elise, — we wrote to each other constantly. This is a copy 
of one of hers." 

"But the allusion in it — to — to — Craven, — what truth is there in 
that?" 

"None that I need be ashamed of," said Rachel, more boldly, as she 
saw the necessity for boldness. " It is true that Cecil Craven did come 
into my bedroom when I was very unhappy about my father^s illness; 
but Ehse made a great deal more out of die circumstance than it was 
worth." 

" Was that stud found beneath your bed, Rachel? " 

" I do not Itnow," she answered. " I have not seen it since the day that 
Major Craven lost it." 

"It is his, then?" 

She bowed her head in silence. An intense horror was creeping over 
her as the unanswerable nature of the evidence gathered against her inno- 
cence broke upon her mind. 

"Where was it lost?" 

" In my room. At the same time I spoke of before." 

"Has Craven ever kissed you, Rachel?" She made no reply, but col- 
ored visibly. "Will you answer me?" exclaimed Raymond, rising, and 
throwing away his newapaper. 

" Sometimes," she faltered. 

" Sometimes ! " he shouted. " Good Heavens, do you dare to stand there 
and tell me * sometimes,^ as if sometimes were nothmg? Am I to under- 
stand that that man has been in your bedroom, has kissed you, has called 
you * Rachel,^ and that your names have been pulled through the dirt 
together?" 

" K you knew all " she commenced. 

" K I knew all," he returned. " 1 do know all. I have seen that man^s 
arm around your waist with my own eyes ; I have heard rumors of your 
intimacy with him from the first day that I rejoined you ; rumors that I 
would not credit without the evidence of my own senses ; but I see it all 
now as clear as the light of God's day. Why was I such a fool as not to 
have seen it before ? This is the secret of the pleasant greeting you pre- 
pared for me on my arrival ! This is the reason of your disquietude, — 
your melancholy, — your unfulfilled wifeh(>od ! I see it all ! " 

" No, no ! " she cried ; "it is not so, — you are mistaken, Raymond ! " 

"What is it then?" he answered. "Explain it away if you can. 
What is the problem of your interest in this man ? " She could not speak. 
She shivered beneath &ie inward knowledge that she must not speak. 
" Explain it if you can," he repeated, in a voice of thunder, " or, by 
Heavens, consider everything at an end between us." 

"Raymond," she said, and although her body trembled her voice was 
firm ; " I cannot deny what these letters assert to be the truth. I see that 
I am caught in a temble net, woven by some enemy of yours or mine, and 
there appears no means of escape for me. But my lips are sealed. I am 
bound by an oath, and I must not tell you, what (if I could) would clear 
all your suspicions away directly. Cecil Craven has never made love to 
me ; of that be certain. But it is all that I can tell you." 

" Not made love to you ! " exclaimed her husband. " How dare you 
say so, when by your own^ccount he has kissed you, loitered in your bed- 
room — (Good God! that I should live to hear it!) and his attentions 
been remarked by all the re^ment. And it is not the first time, mind you* 
that I have heard rumors ol this. Rachel, you must deny it, or you must 
not I will have no betwixt and between in such a matter." 
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•« I amnot deny it,** she said, mournfully, and her attitude of despair had 
assumed so much the appearance of a consciousness of undisputable guilt, 
that her husband was misled by it. 

•* You cannot deny it," he repeated, slowly. •* You, the wife (or intended 
so to be) of an honorable man, — cannot deny that in his absence (an 
absence during which, so help me Heaven, Rachel, I lived for you alone") 
you admitted a stranger to such familiar intercourse with yourself, that his 
unstained name (that you unworthily bore) was branded by the lookers- 
on, and linked with another's. You cannot deny that your lips (those lips 
which you should have kept sacred to myself) have been polluted by 
another man's touch, and that such an occurrence was so conmion as to be 
known amongst your household. As soon as you saw those letters yor| 
guessed they came from Mrs. Wilson. You were evidently aware that even 
your father's servants knew of your disgrace." 

** My father himself knew of my mtimacy with Cecil Craven, and 
approved of it," said Rachel, proudly. *• I can say no more to you in my 
defence than tiiat, Raymond." 

"Oh, hush!" he exclaimed; "be silent. Don't try to lay upon the 
shoulders of the dead a fault which is yours alone. I know your father to 
have been an honest man, Rachel ; would I could think the same of you as 
a woman." 

Here his voice broke down, and the miserable sound overcame the girl, 
in her state of a^tation and distress. And she had run down stairs that 
evening with so diflferent a hope — so great an expectation from this inter- 
view with her husband which was ending so sadly for them both. 

" Raymond ! " she screamed, as the signs of his emotion met her ear, 
and rushed almost into his very arms as she spoke. "Raymond, den^ 
believe it, for God's sake don't believe it ; it is not true ! I never loved 
him as you think. I never loved a man in that way except yourself, and 
ttiat but lately. You said that you would only hear it from my own lips, 
iand I have been too foolish yet to tell you ; but I do love you, Raymond, 
and I was coming down this very afternoon to tell you so, when you 
were reading those horrible letters. Oh, Raymond, I love you! Believe 
It if you wifl, or not ; I love you only, and I will be your faithful wife 
henceforward if you will only have it so. "And Rachel's agitation and 
excitement gave way beneath a torrent of tears, half occasioned by her 
grief, half by her shame. 

At any other time Raymond Norreys would have leaped with joy to hear 
those long-wished-for words bursting with so much mingled modesty and 
love from Rachel's trembling lips, and even now a flush of pleasure 
mounted to his dark forehead, which seemed for the moment almost to 
wipe out tlie remembrance of his impending misery. But only for a 
moment. In the next he thought upon his wrong, and put her from 
him. 

" Once more ; will you deny the charge against you, Rachel ? " 

" I cprunot deny," she repeated, sadly. "What I have already said is 
true." 

And then his transitory flush of pleasure died away, and he only remem- 
bered that the woman before him had once been false, and was probably 
false again. Her avowal of love for himself was only a piece of feminine 
acting, an artful mse to turn away his anger and his accusation from her, 
and by taking advantage o£4us weakness, to shield herself from the conse- 
quences of her crime. 

Else, why had the confession bieen delayed till now? And, thinking 
thus, he flung himself away from her, and exclaimed, impetuously, — ' 

" Then come no more with your false tales of love for me, and me only ; 
when to deny this accusation would be so foul a lie, that even your double 
nature revolts from it. You have deceived me, Rachel, grossly and most 
unwarrantably deceived me, and I trust your words no more. You have 
laid yourself open to the worst suspicions, and to having them made pub- 
lic; you have forever closed all intimacy with the Cravens for us, and 
raised up a barrier between yourself and me which will take a weary 
while to break down again. Go ! I'll have none of your love ; I want none 
of it ; keep it for the next man that thinks it worth his while to receive it at 
your hands." 
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Rachel stood paralyzed. She had betrayed her cherished secret. She 
had told this man, her husband, after a mighty eifort, that she laved him, 
and he had spurned her love, — refused it, — stUng and insulted her into 
the bargain. 

This girl was proud by nature, and self-willed, and dominant. She had 
not been used to stoop to oft'er, still less to be refused ; and althousrh the 
worst phases of her character had lately been kej)t in abeyance (not only 
by the melancholy turn her mind had taken, but also by her growing love 
for Raymond), they were only so kept, not uprooted. And now they came 
into full force and action. Rachel Noitcvs in her e very-day mood was an 
uncertain, creature to deal with ; but Rachel Non'cys, roused as she was 
now, by the man she had learnt almost to worship, was a Fury, — not a 
woman. Despised, rejected, cast out from his embrace, to teU her love 
for whom she liad made so great a strug^hj ! She could scarcely under- 
stand such treatment, and, understanding it, she could not bear it. With 
&re flashing from her irradiated eyes, with her delicate nostrils distended, 
and her tender hands clenched upon one another, she confronted Raymond 
Norreys, and forced him to listen to her. Her words were few, but she 
said them almost as solemnly as if she knew tliey were to be her last. 

** Raymond, tell me all the truth. Of what do you suspect me ? " 

** God knows," he answered, passionately. ** f don't know myself where 
suspicion ends and certiiinty commences : " and gathering up the scattered 
papers as he spoke, he left the room. 

She looked after him for a few moments as if she had been turned to 
marble, the heavy breathing which lifted the folds across her bosom being 
the only si^s of life she gave. And when he had left her presence and 
the house (as she could hear him shortly do), Rachel walked deliberately 
up-stairs to her bedroom and assumed her walking garb. She was per- 
mitted to do so undisturbed, for Martha Wilson haa gone to the office with 
her parcel, and her mother and sister-in-law were out for their usual drive. 
And then she took her purse out of her pocket and mechanically counted 
its contents. 

Yes, there was plenty there for her purpose. She had always a liberal 
supply of money accorded her by Raymond. "When she had finished her 
preparations, she deliberately turned to leave the house. The one great 
pervading idea in her mind being that she would no longer bear his name, 
nor eat his bread, nor live beneath his roof, whilst this great stigma lay 
upon her head, and that she must seek those who could remove it from her, 
and if they refused to do so, she would die. But she could not carry out 
her puq^ose altogether so bravely as she had first intended. 

** Suspected," she said to herself, to raise her courage as she descended 
the staircase, ** suspected of wrong, and openly rejected, and by Raymond, 
whilst I, with oath-bound lips, am powerless to cry out or save myself! " 

"Oh, father! would that you had died before you spoke, and buried 
your cruel secret with you in the grave. Oh, Raymond ! " she added, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, as she passed the oaken doors, and 
knew that the next minute would see her beyond the iron portals, which 
she might never a^ain cross, — ** Oh, Raymond! dearest love (who could 
have been scarce dearer as my husband), God forever protect and keep 
you, though you should never know my innocence, or we two meet again ! " 
And then with a low, stifled cry of ** Father, would we were together!" 
Rachel Norreys passed, without further comment or warning, Irom the 
gates of her husband's home, into the stream of mingled life which flows 
along the streets of the Great City. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BACHEL^S PLIGHT. 

By the time that Rachel Norreys had passed through the gates of Abbey 
'Lodge into the broad thoroughfare beyond, the October afternoon had sub- 
sideainto a foggy evening, and the livrnpa oi liOu^LoxL-w^t^ Vv^hted, 
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Rachel had come to the detcimination to leave her home very suddenly, but 
not so suddenly as to preyent her having fully formed the plans she intended 
to pursue. Cabs and railway stations were no novelties to her, and she hadi 
little fear of journeying alone. Iler object was to go to the Court, and 
tiiere see CecQ Craven ; and, with that end in view, Waterloo Station must 
first be gained. And so, when her feet were turned away from the iron 
gate with that passionate plaint upon her lips, they were set in 'the direction 
of Knightsbridge and the Strand. She was so far beside herself that she 
did not at first think of hailing a cab, although the driver of every empty 
one that passed, implored her, with frantic gestures of his whip, to take a 
seat inside it. But the fo^gy air was cool and refreshing to her inflamed 
and heated face, and her head was full of bitter, miserable thoughts, which 
prevented her taking any heed to the failing of her feet and her increasing 
fatigue, but hurried her onwards towards her destination. Two ladies return- 
ing home in a brougham caught a glimpse of her drooping figure as it passed 
hastily beneath the lamplight, and the younger of the two had let down the 
misty glass, and looked after it as she said, — 

"There's a lady walking, mamma, so like Rachel, and in mourning, 
too." And her companion had replied, — 

"My dear Chiistine, what a nonsensical idea? — as if Rachel would be 
out at this time of night, and alone ; " for the fast-descending darkness 
made six o'clock seem almost night ; and so the failing figure passed away 
into the gloomj and was forgotten, and the brougham rolled on towards 
the Abbey Lodge. 

But Rachel Norreys was not fated to reach the Waterloo Station that even- 
ing unobserved. Martha Wilson, returning from her very unsatisfactory er- 
rand, met the black-robed lady in the shadows, and, turning to look lifter her, 
marked something familiar in her hurried step, and followed her until the 
next lamp disclosed — for Rachel wore no veil — the familiar features also. 

" It is my mistress," soliloquized Maitha, with amazement. " What on 
earth can she be doing here alone ? " 

For such an occuiTcnce had never taken place since Martha entered ser- 
vice at the Abbey Lodge — that either of the young ladies should thread 
the streets unattended. Mrs. Norreys would heve been shocked at such a 
proposition even in broad daylight ; but dark, and with the lamps lit, Mar- 
tha, when she thought of it, comd scarcely believe that her eyes were not 
playing her a trick. 

"It can't be Mi's. Raymond," she said, as she passed her hand over the 
offending members ; " and yet it must be, for I'd know her walk amongst 
a thousand, and I saw her face just now as plain as day. Anyway, I must 
satisfy myself, for it's the most cmious thing I've come across for ever so 
long." 

And with this intention Martha retraced her steps, and followed quickly 
in the track of Rachel's retreating form. In the mean while she, wholly 
unheeding who should see or follow her, was onlv conscious that her limbs 
were failmg, and that she could not walk much lurther. And once roused 
to noticing the fact, she discovered that she was very tired indeed, not 
being used to much walking, and that she had already taxed her strength 
almost beyond its powers. She had reached New Brompton by this time, 
and was near a cab-stand. 

"How stupid of me not to have taken a cab at once," she thought, as 
she.held up her hand. " I should have saved myself so much fatigue, and 
perhaps I have lost a train by the neglect. To the Waterloo Station," she 
said, as she jumped into it, fiill of the latter fear, " and drive as quickly as 
you can." 

But before the man had time to put her desire into execution, a head 
was tlu-ust into the cab window, and the voice of Martha Wilson said, — 

" Mrs. Norreys, ma'am, "please where are you gomg to?" 

The sound of her familiar voice seemed to rouse Rachel from a waking 
dream. She stared at the girl's sympathetic face for one moment, and 
gave vent to'an exclamation of pleasure. 

" May I come too, ma'am? " asked Martha, emboldened bv the sound. 

" Yes, yes ! " said Rachel, hastily ; and as soon as the words had left her 
lips her servant was on the opposite seat to her, and they were ra.t^^lix\.^ 
over the stones of Knightsbridge towards tke &\;ai\kkii. 
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As Rachel had traversed those streets alone and in the darkness, she had 
seemed to herself to be so utterly cut off from all with whom she had hith- 
erto associated, that the sudden and unexpected appearance of Martha had 
come as a prestige that she still belonged, and should some day return to 
them. But the next moment she recalled her intended destination and her • 
purpose, and, remembering that she had not wished to leave a trace behind 
her of where she had retreated, felt sorry that she had allowed Martha to 
accompany her even part of the way. So she sat silent until she reached 
the station, leaning back in the dart cab, and rendering even the shadows 
on her face invisible ; and it was not the servant's part to break the reserve 
her mistress chose to maintain between them. But when they had anived 
at Waterloo, ahd were about to descend upon the platform, Rachel said, 
hurriedly, putting money into the other's hand, — 

** Martha, I am going into the country on business for a few days, and I 
do not want you to accompany me any fmther ; so take this money, drive 
home in this same cab, pay ana dismiss the man at the Abbey Lodge. You 
will hear all about me to-morrow." 

But there was a wildness in her eye; a hurried, tremulous cadence 
in her voice; an ill-concealed agitation pervading her whole address; 
which told her servant that there was something wrong. She received the 
money with thanks, and suffered her mistress to depart into the station, 
under the imagination that she was about to comply with her wishes ; but 
when she was fairly lost to view, Martha paid the cabnian his fare to 
Waterloo, and bade him drive away. 

** There are plenty more cabs for me to return to Brompton in," she 
thought to herself, ** when I am sure that my mistress isn't coming to any 
harm. I can't make it out at all. I left her right enough this afternoon, 
to my thinking, but there's something gone wrong now, or my name's not 
Martha. And she's been too good lately, bless her ! to let me feel com- 
fortable unless I'm sure that sne is so too. I must speak to her again 
before she starts, and make sure that it is all right." 

But Martha's settlement with the cabman out of an unchanged sovereign, 
and her subsequent soliloquy and fear of following her mistress too soon, 
had kept her longer than was necessary upon the outer platform; for 
Rachel, on entering the station, had found a crush of people waiting to get 
liieir tickets, and, on inquiry, had ascertained that the half-past six train for 
Weybridge would start immediately. 

"Any luggage, miss?" the porter had asked. "You had better get 
your ticket, for the bell will ring directly." 

And so when Martha followed her, the station was comparatively empty, 
and Rachel was already seated in the railway carriage. The girl had 
guessed her mistress meant Weybridge by **the countiy," for she knew 
uiat she had lately come to England, and had not many friends, and so her 
first inquiiy of the first man she encountered, was, — 

** Is the Weybridge train gone, sir ? " 

"Not yet," was the answer, "but just moving;" and MartJia rushed 
upon the platform as he spoke. 

Rachel's head was thrust out of the carriage window, as if she had 
almost expected her ; but, in reality, she was bidding a mental farewell to 
the place which was her husband's home. Martha w^ by the side of the 
moving train, directly. 

"Ma'am!" she exclaimed. "You've taken me so of a sudden, and 
you've said so little, that I feel quite frightened, and don't know what to 
think ! When will you be back, ma'am, please ? " 

" I don't know," exclaimed Rjachel, in her parting agitation. "^I am not 
sure ; " and then (with a sudden thought of the pain she would cause ttiem 
at the Lodge by her fiight, and unknown destination), she exclaimed, 
" Tell them at home, that I shall be quite safe,*^ that 1 am gone to Mrs. 
Craven's," — and then the engine gave a hoarse diriek, and the station and 
Martha were things of the past. 

" It can make no difference," thought Rachel, as she lay back wearily 

upon the cushion, " if they know where I am gone, or not. Raymond is 

too ^roud to reclaim me, until I wish to return to him, and that will be 

probably — never. Never, now, at all events, until 1 bear an unblemished 

name, and he asks me to do so.^^ 
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And as the remembrance of her rejected oflfer returned to poor RacheFs 
mind; she colored with her shame and misery, — and closed her eyes lest 
the other passengers might read her stoiy in theii* troubled depths. But 
hef last words to Martha on the platform, had satisfied that youug woman 
that something was^wrong, as she had suspected. 

•* Tdi them at home,'*'' she repeated to herself, as the long line of cannages 
left the station. ** Then they don't know at the Lodge, as Mrs. Raymond 
is travelling alone, that's evident ; and it must be something very out of 
the common to t^e her away at this time of night. At home ! No, they 
must find it out the same way I have, by using their senses, — for my place 
is to follow her. It's nothing to me, now, if mother, or all the world 
knows where I am ; and she's been too good to me, she has, for me to 
desert her when she will want me, most likely. Why, she may hav-e gone 
clean out of her senses, — it looks like it when she goes tearing about the 
country like mad. Anyway, I'll be with her at Wey bridge, to-night, even 
if she sends me back to the Lodge to-morrow. Please, which is the next 
train to Weybridge ? " she inquired of one of the officials near. 

** Quarter-past seven," he replied, and for three-quaiters of an hour 
Martha pacea the platform, or sat in the second-class waiting-room, puz- 
zling her brain for some satisfactory reason of her young mistress's sudden 
fl^ht and mysterious silence. 

And Rachel, meanwhile, wrapt in her own misery, was flying onwards, 
to the Weybridge station. It was half-past seven when she arrived there ; 
but there was no lack of vehicles to take her to the Court. 

** I shall find them all at dinner," she thought to herSelf, as the hired car- 
riage turned into the diive-gates, and ratued up the long avenue. **I 
must ask to speak to Cecil alone, first, for I could not tell the wretched 
stoiy before Mrs. Craven." 

But when the fly drew up before the portico of the house itself, and 
Rachel looked out eagerly, although she knew not why, — she was sur- 
prised to see that the Court was wrapped in darkness, and that there were 
little signs of life about it. 

*• Thev must have gone out to dinner, somewhere," was her first idea, 
as the flvman's sunmdons was answered by a maid-servant, with a flaring 
candle. There were plenty of men-servants left in the house, but thev were 
having a late dinner in the lower regions with a few choice friends, and 
thereiore the answering of the door-bell was left to any one who would 
take the trouble to do it. * 

** Is Mrs. Craven gone out.^ " was Rachel's first inquiry. 

*• Nobody's to home," was the uncouth reply. 

" Where are they gone to ? " 

"I'm sure I don't know. I'll send somebody," and the girl and her 
candle disappeared together, leaving Rachel and the flyman, for about ten 
minutes, in total darkness. 

** Don't appear as if anyone was alive about here," was that gentfeman's 
jocular remark, as he leant his hand upon the window-sash, and smiled 
confidentially at his fare. He thought there seemed a good chance of 
making a double business of it, and taking her back to the station again. 
But the ten minutes were over at last, and then the housekeeper,, hearing 
there was a lady inquiring for Mrs. Craven, did Rachel the honor to bring 
herself up-stairs. 

** Lor', Mrs. Norreys ! " she exclaimed, ** who'd have thought of seeing 
you, ma'am ? The stupid gal said as 'twas a lady of middle age. I hope 
nothing's gone wrong at Brompton, ma'am. I suppose you know as Mrs. 
Craven is down at Brighton, for a few weeks ? " 

** No, indeed, I did not," said poor Rachel, feeling how awkward her 
appearance there, without the support of the family, must seem. 

•* Is Major Craven at Brighton, also, or with his regiment .p" 

** Major Craven was here only yesterday, ma'am, to fetch a few things 
of his ma's which he was to take to Brighton for her, and he went, I 
believe, this morning. But he told me he was going to bring some friends 
here, for shooting, the day after to-morrow. So perhaps he is back at the 
camp by this time. You wished to see Mrs. Craven, ma'am ? " 

** Yes ; I want to speak to her and Major Craven on business " ^«>^^asA. 
20 
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Rachel, her sphits at their very lowest ebb. ** I suppose T should be almost 
cei-t^iin of catching Major Craven at Brighton to-morrow ? " 

** Well, ma'am, I can't say, I'm sui*e, not knowing. Will you sleep here, 
to-night, ma'am ? ^ 

And the housekeeper did not look as if she seconded the proposal very 
warmly ; ** The house was clear of all noosances, thank 'evin, for the pres- 
ent, and she didn't want to be fussing over Mrs. Non*eys, — nor any one 
else," as she hospitably observed, when she returned "to her co-mates. 
And Rachel remembered that she had brought no luggage ; and shrank 
from the exposure which the knowledge of that fact would render inev- 
itable ; and so she tried to answer, briskly, that she had no such intention, 
and indeed only came to see Mrs. or Major Craven. And then, havin^^ 
procured their sea-side address, she wished Mrs. Watson good night," and 
told the flyman to drive back again; but once outside the gatos, she 
bethought her of her friend Elise Ainindel. Her cottage was close at hand, 
— it was better she should go there for the night than to an inn, and Elise, 
she was sure, would be glad to see her. Caroline Wilson was there, 'cer- 
tainly, and Rachel was not desirous of meeting her just now ; so sure was 
she of the woman's guilt ; but even mixed up with that feeling came a cour- 
ageous wish to confront her enemy, and boldly tax her with being the 
author of the anonymous letters, which had so destroyed her peace. And 
she would tell Elise also. Elise, who had half suspected Caroline of 
treachery, at Gibraltar, and who, with such convincing proofs set before 
her of the truth of her suspicions, would surely dismiss her from her ser- 
vice and have no more to tfo with her. And, although her friend could not 
help her, as far as that cruel oath bound her lips, still Elise knew she 
was innocent, and it would be something to tell her all her trouble, and 
to hear her say so. 

And so the flyman was ordered to drive to Laburnum Cottage. But here 
the same want of success seemed to pursue poor Rachel ; for the cottage, 
too, was very dar^ and repeated ringings at the bell only brought an old 
woman with weak eyes to the door, who appeared to know nothing, except 
that Mrs. Arundel was not at home — down by the sea somewhere, she had 
heard, with the lady from over there (her palsied -head indicating Craven 
Court, as she spoke) ; but she wasn't sure. Miss Emily was gone too, any 
way. 

** And where is Mrs. Wilson? " Rachel next asked. 

"Mrs. Wilson was gone out to tea somewhere, she believed — or into the 
town. She couldn't say. She'd been up to London yesterday — maybe she 
had gone again. Would the lady wajk in ? " 

Yes, the lady (with a dim sense of waiting till Caroline's return, and 
then accusing her of her double dealing) would walk in and sit down for a 
few minutes. Another thought had also struck Rachel upon hearing of her 
friend's absence : she must sleep then at Weybridge, ana she would borrow 
the few articles she required for the night from Mrs. Arundel's wardrobe. 
There could be nothing remarkable in taking such a liberty between two 
friends as close as she and Eliza had been ; for they had often, when neces- 
sity requned it, shared each other's belongings, as if they were their own. 
And so Rachel entered Laburnum Cottage, and desired the flyman to wait 
for her retm-n, and the old woman to show her the way to Mrs. Ai'undel's 
bedroom. 

**I am an old friend of your mistress," she said in explanation, ** and I 
want to take one or two things out of her room. I shall leave a note for 
Mrs. Wilson, if she does not retmii before I leave, to say that I have done 
so." 

And then the old woman, too stupid to feel astonished, lighted another 
candle, and showed Rachel the way up to the fii*st floor. It was a small 
room, and left in the greatest disorder, for Eliza Arundel was an untidy 
woman, and Caroline Wilson had had apparently too much business of her 
own to transact since her departure, to find time to arrange her mistress's 
wardrobe. The bed was unmade ; the toilet-table was strewn with brushes, 
combs, bottles and bijouterie ; and piled upon the chau*s were various arti- 
cles of clothing, just as they had been heaped there, when taken out from 
the chest of drawers for Mrs. Arundel to make a selection of what she 
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wished packed for her sea-side journey. As Rachel entered and held the 
candle above her head, she thought that tallow dij) had never flared upon a 
scene of greater confusion than that wliieh met her eye, and she despaired 
at first of finding what she wanted. But setting down her candlestick (the 
old woman having beaten a retreat to the lower regions, whence she had 
been disturbed over her "drop o' tea"), Rachel commenced patiently to 
withdraw article after article from the piles of hnen, as she searched for 
what she required. Even as she did so, and one or two trifles appeared 
amongst them that she had herself given to her friend, the warm feelings 
with which she had, even until lately, regarded Mrs. Ainindel, rose up 
afresh in Rachel's heart, as the sight of her own little ofi*erings, thus pre- 
served, awakened the memory of the days when they were used to be so 
very closely rmited. 

•* Dear Elise," she thought, ** I believe she cares for me more tnily than 
any one else in the world. We have been rather separated of late, what 
with her sorrow and my new interests; but both seem passing away 
together, and perhaps before long we may come to be again what we have 
been — almost sisters." 

And in the prospect of such a reunion, Rachel placed back into their 
places the little gifts which had emanated from herself, almost reveren- 
tially. As she did so, she moved some other item of the carelessly-arranged 
' heap, and threw a blotting-book upon the' ground. It was a gaudy blot- 
ting-book, one of those with pockets which let out their contents upon the 
slightest provocation ; and as it fell, every paper it contained lay scattered 
on the ground. Provoked at her own awkwardness, Rachel knelt upon the 
floor the better to collect the fallen sheets, and to replace them in their 
former receptacle. But with the first that she took into her hand, a loud 
exclamation burst from her hps, and she rose up hastily, and brought the 
light to bear upon the writing. Good heavens ! the same — the very same, 
or so it looked — that Raymond had placed into her hands that day. There 
were the identical words, in the same characters, and even position: **To 
Mr. Non*eys. Sir, — This comes from a friend ! " 

Had slie then stumbled on the very proofs of Caroline Wilson's villany ? 
Would her tongue be spared the loathsome task of accusation, and all her 
trouble be, to mrust these tell-tale sheets before her eyes, and dare her to 
deny they were her handiwork ? Excited to the last degree, Rachel gath- 
ered up the remainder of the papers, and found they were mostly dupli- 
cates, or nearly so — evidently the trials which had been made before 
perfection in deception had been obtained. But as she sorted them, she 
came upon one which had been scribbled on, perhaps in a moment of self- 
reproachful thought — a moment when conscience had stayed the pen, and 
the writer had been forced to pause in her work of falsehood, and reinforce 
her courage before she could proceed; and pausing thus, not knowing 
what she fid. Had let her fingers move mechanically, and write not once or 
twice, but a dozen times her name, and the detection to her lie, ** Eliza 
Arundel." 

Good Lord ! was it possible ? By all the words, the promises, the mutual 
kindness which had passed between them ; by all the laws of friendship, the 
•sacredness of truth, the horror and the infamy of falsehood, was it possil^le 
that her betrayer, her enemy, the one who had so basely come behind the 
shield of an anonymous sigiiature, between her husband and herself, and 
parted them perhaps forever, was Eliza Arundel? — the woman who had 
professed to be her bosom friend, the one most interested in her career ; her 
almost sister .f^" 

Oh ! shame upon such friendship ! Silence forever on so false a tongue ! 
Tears, and our bitterest, for such outraged womanhood ! 

As the conviction of the dupe she had been made, broke upon Rachel's 
mind, she let the papers fall from her lap upon the floor again, and laying 
down her head upon the table, cried as if her heart would break. 

Sobs of strong pain, and gasps for the relief of nature, had burst from her 
as she stood an apparent criminal, convicted by the words of this false 
friend, before her husband's sight ; deep sighs, and almost groans, had rent 
her tortured bosom as she sped along upon her solitary journey, and felt 
each mile €o quickly traversed, took her further from. bkcL ^\i^i Ix^aoi. \sKt 
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home, perhaps never to return ; but no such tears had fallen from her eyes 
through all that day of pain, as came in showers from them now, when the 
thought of Eliza ArundePs treachery pressed upon her heart. They wash- 
ed away before them a faith of years, a faith in all that wtis good and 
true and warm hearted ; for Rachel had loved this woman from association, 
although there was so little really to love or admire in her character. They 
had been more separate of late, because with Rachel, Love, as a passion 
the most potent of all feelings, had stepped between their hearts, usui-ping 
the powers of her own, and occupy uig her best thoughts ; and when that 
is the case, women must expect to sutler a decrease of interest in the 
bosoms of their own sex. It is but right and natural it should be so, since 
Heaven decreed it ; but still, with all that, Rachel had cared more for Mi-s. 
Arundel than for any other female friend, and would have almost pledged 
her own life upon the the faitli of her afiection. 

And the work, the glance of a moment, and that moment an accidental 
one, had broken down all this forever. As Rachel leant her h<3ad upon her 
hands, and cried for the desolation which the trutli she had discovered 
seemed to create in her o>\ti breast, for the loweiing which her sex had 
suffered in her eyes, the tears seemed to wipe out everything but a sense 
of the great wrong which she had suflfercd. • 

When she had at last exhausted all her grief, and, outwardly calm, rose up 
with the blotting-book and its C(?llected papers in her hand, the name of Eliza 
Arundel bore no longer the same signification to her that it had done before. 
Her bosom friend was melted, gone away, hiid never been, and she left her 
room prepared to seek and to confront an enemy of her own sex, to meet 
her as woman injured to woman injuring ; and no two foes can be better 
matched to close with one another in the battles of life and love. Her object 
then was, not to meet Mrs. Wilson, lest the possession of her prize shoidd 
be disputed ; she therefore prepared at once to quit the cottage, and scrib- 
bling on a piece of paper that she had taken from a blotting-case in Mrs. 
Ai'unders bedroom, signed it with her name, and left it with the old woman, 
to be delivered to Caroline on her return. 

Then, getting once more into the waiting fly, she desired the coachman 
to drive her to the Railway Hotel, at Weybridge, where she could pass the 
night, and be ready the first thing in the morning to start jfor Brighton. 
She felt impatient with the hours of darkness for gomg so slowly ; she could 
not sleep even when she had laid herself down upon -a bed, but lay awake, 
panting for the moment when she Should stand once more in the presence 
of Eliza Arundel, and tell her to her fiice that she was false. 

And when, about ten o'clock that evening, Caroline Wilson, knocking for 
admittance at Laburnum Cottage, was met by the old woman, with the 
scrap of paper that Rachel had left behind her in her hand, and some garbled 
story in her mouth of how a young lady in black had been, and come, and 
gone, &c., &c., Mrs. Aiunders coadjutor turned deadly pale, and deplored 
her own misfortune in having been absent on that particular occasion. 

** You old fool ? " she exclaimed', turning upon the woman in her wrath, 
** what business hjid you to let any one go into the bedroom, say what they 
would? The very blotting-book, I declare, with the identical papers in it! 
A nice scrape I shall get into w:hen Mrs. Arundel comes to hear of it, and 
with Wilson also, for the matter of that. There'll be a regular blow-up be- 
tween them all ; and why on earth I didn't paok the things away days ago, 
I can't imagine. But who was to think of Mrs. Norreys herself coming 
down upon us ! Well, its a kind of fate, I suppose, and I may consider this 
situation as good as gone forever." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

But at this juncture a vociferous peal at the hall-bell upset Mrs. Wilson 
in the midst of her cogitations, and made her grow paler still. 
**1 hope it isn't Mrs. Norreys come back again," she exclaimed; for, 
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alarmed as she was at the tnm affairs had taken, she was far more afraid 
of meeting the injured Rachel than even of encountering her infuiiated 
mistress, such a coward had the knowledge of her share in me foul business 
made of her. And, therefore, having desired the old woman once more to 
answer the bell, and learn what was wanted at that hour of night, it was 
even greater joy to Caroline Wilson than it would otherwise have i>een, to 
hear me somewhat coarse tones of her daughter Martha inquiinng if she 
were at home. 

"Martha, my girl," exclaimed the mother, flying down the staircase, and 
drawing her daughter into the warm passage, **is it really you? What 
brings you back to-night, my dear ? Where have you been ? Are you mar- 
ried? Oh, Martha, what a turn you've given me ! " 

And here Caroline Wilson, beneath the influence of almost the only ad- 
mirable trait in her character, broke down, a^d was unable to proceed. 
But Martha answered none of her questions. 

" Has my mistress been here ? " were all the words that broke from her 
eager lips. 

"Your mistress, child!" ejaculated her mother. **Who is. your mis- 
tress, and what makes you come asking for her here ? " 

"Mrs. Raymond Norreys," replied Martha ; "and Tve followed her 
from London, to-night. Is she in this house, mother ? " 

** And is that all you've got to say to me, Martha child, on first meeting," 
said Mrs. Wilson, reproacmully, " when youVe led mo such dances to find 
out your whereabouts, and made me fret more than enough into the 
bargain ? " 

" Lor*, mother, Pm very sorry, Pm sure," returned the girl, giving her a 
hasty kiss ; " but, here, Pve just arrived by the train, and walked every step 
from the inn ; lost my way twice, too, and all to find my young mistress ; 
and so you can't be surprised that I'm anxious to have my questions 
answered first." 

" Well, she hcu been here, Martha, but I didn't see her, being out, and 
shea's been gone again a matter of an hour or more ; and I can't tell you 
anything further." 

"What did she come here for? to see Mrs. Arundel?" 

" I suppose so." 

" And where is Mrs. Anmdel ? " ^ 

" At Brighton, along with the Court people." 

" Are they all gone, too ? " exclaimed Martha. " Then you may depend 
on it Mrs. Raymond has followed them, or is going to, and I must be back 
to Weybridge." 

And she almost looked as if she intended to put her design into execu- 
tion at once ; but here her mother interposed, and justly. There could be no 
train to Brighton that night, and Mrs. Norreys was not likely to go by it, 
if there were. She would most probably sleep at Weybridge, and travel 
southward on the next morning. 

Martha saw the sense of this, and agreed to stay the night at Laburnum 
Cottage with her mother. 

This point being settled, and the prodigal daughter led into the kitchen, 
and there set before a comfortable supper-table, her thoughts, instead of 
fixing themselves upon her mother-and the good things before her, would 
fly back to her absent mistress. 

" If I could only be sure now where Mrs. Raymond is, and what she is a 
going to do," she said, meditatively, and with utter disregard of the heaped- 
up plate before her, " I should feel so much easier." 

But here Mi*s. Wilson lost patience. They were alone now, the old wom- 
an having returned to her own home, and the mother was dying with im- 
patience to hear the whole account of Martha's adventures since they had 
parted — the reason for her leaving the Court in so mysterioig a manner, 
no less than by what strange course of events she came to cdS Mrs. Ray- 
mond Norreys her mistress, for this last circumstance grated strangely upon 
Mrs. Wilson's feelings whenever she heard it mentioned. 

" Lor' bless me, Martha ! " she exclaimed, pettishly ; " cant you be for- 
getting Mrs. Raymond Norreys for half an hour, and talk of something 
else ? She's no favorite of mine, as you have often heard, and I can't say 
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I call it pretty behavior in you to have engaged yourself into such a fam- 
ily, and without saying a word to me upon the subject first ; but now youVe 
had the grace to think of coming back to your mother, you might give her 
a little news of yourself, instead of letting your tongue run on about a young 
person that I certainly never liked, and have no gi*eat opinion of." 

Martha Wilson's black eyes flashed at this uncommendatory mention of 
her absent benefactress. She was passionate and self-willed, out she had a 
large bump of gi-atitude, and in this instance she cultivated the virtue. 

**No great opinion of her, haven't you?" she echoed, rather coarsely. 
** Then let me tell yon, mother, that you'd better not say those words before 
me again, or perhaps I shall say something that you would leather not hear. 
"No great opinion, indeed ! Why, Mrs. Raymond Norreys is the sweetest 
and best and kindest young lady as ever I came across, and I'd lay down 
my life for her, that I would," reiterated the excited girl, as she brought 
down her heavy hand upon the deal table. ** Now, look here, mother," 
she continued, turning away from her untasted food and speaking as if she 
intended to be not only heard but believed ; ** it don't signify telling you 
now, because it's a past matter, and I don't much care who knows it, but 
what drove her away from Aldershot ban-acks is what drove me away from 
Craven Court, and tiiat was being spied after when I wished to go my own 
ways. It was dislike of that, and a wish for more freedom that took me 
to London, and made me offer myself as lady's-maid to Mrs. Raymond 
Norreys, and a man was at the bottom of it all, as you may guess." 

** Lor', my dear, who is he? " demanded Mrs. Wilson, interrupting her 
with true feminine curiosity. 

** Pshaw!' what signifies that?" said the girl, with a marked disdain. 
** You won't never know, mother, so it's no use asking ; and it's got nothing 
to do with my story. I hadn't been in Mrs. Norreys's service long before 
she found out that I knew such a one, and warned me against him. I don't 
think she would ever have found it out of herself, bless you, she's a deal too 
unsuspicious ; but the old lady and the other servants carried tales of me 
to her, and, in consequence, she told me I must give him up. She'd been 
so kind to me before that that I took courage to toll her the truth. No one 
had ever spoken to me as she had done, or I might have done the same to 
them. But your husband bullied me out of the barracks, and you set your- 
self as a judge over me, and I'm afraid I don't bear control well, mother ; 
and from what you've told me of yourself, I should think I had most likely 
caught it of you. K my mistress had tried to bully me I should have left 
• her service, but she spoke as if she felt for me, and I couldn't stand that." 

** Does she know who you are ? " asked Mrs. Wilson. 

** Na, she doesn't," was the reply. 

** Ah, if she did, you'd ^nd it would make a difference in her." 

•* I don't believe it," rejoined Martha, stoutly. ** She know's that Pm not 
the daughter of honest parents, for I told her so from the very first, and 
she said it only made her feel for me the mor ^" 

Caroline Wilson had shuddered as her daughter put the naked truth 
before her thus, but she made no remark upon it, and merely said, 
**Goon." 

** When I told her all my ti'ouble," resumed Martha, ** what did she do? 
turn mQ out, or call me names ? — neitlier. She set herself to work to find 
out who the man was who I had let myself be fooled into loving,* for she was 
afraid, being a gentleman, that he wasn't a fit acquaintance for me." 

** Oh ! he's never a gentleman^ Martha," exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, clasping 
her hands with a vividf recollection of what the acquaintanceship of gentle- 
man had ended in for herself. 

** He wa5," answered her daughter. ** He ain't nobody now, if- you mean 
the man I love, for he's deceived me, and I shall never see him more, if I 
can help it.'^ 

** Deceiv^ you, Martha; in God's name, how?" demanded the mother,, 
anxiously. 

**Not as you seem to think, mother, though it might have heen so. I 
think it woidd have been so, except for Mrs, Raymond Norreys — except 
for my joung mistress and her care of me. Why, she got even Mr. Nor- 
reya to take trouble for my sake, and find out jUI particulars about him^ 
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until my eyes were opened, and I saw for myself that the man was playing 
me false, that he only wanted to ruin me, and that no good could come of 
it. And that's the lady youVe got no opinion of, mother. 'The only one 
as has ever drawed tears from my eyes, brought sense and reason to my 
help, and made me see my own danger. Would you have liked to have 
seen me ruined, mother ? Would j'ou have been pleased to see me come 
home this night, and^ to hear me say that I never could hold up my head 
again amongst honest women ? Because that's what would have happened 
to me, most likely, before now, without it had been for tlie young Mi*s. 
NoiTcys — for the lady as you've no opinion of. But I'd lay down my life 
for her to-day, and will to-morrow, if requu*ed," repeated poor Martha, in 
the fulness of her gratitude. 

Caroline Wilson had grown paler and paler during the course of her 
daughter's harangue. Here had her girl, for whose satety and well-being 
she was so anxious, been on the very brink of peril, and the woman who 
had saved her (when, as she said, no other could) had been the veiy one 
against whose peace of mind she had herself been plotting, in ortfer to 
gratify the revenge of a mistress whom she despised, and cared as little for 
as she did for Rachel Norreys. What would she not have given, as she 
sat that night listening to her daughter's recital of danger past, to have had 
iha,t little note, that fragment of paper and that gold stud, once more in 
her own hands. But. me deed was done, and not to be recalled. Good 
heavens ! how she sliivered. Was the fire lower, or had the .night turned 
suddenly cold ? Her daughter saw her agitation, and noticed it. 

** You're frightened, mother," she said, ** at what I've gone through, and 
you well may be. I'm frightened myself, sometimes to look back upon it; 
but it's past now, thank Heaven ! I've done with it to-day, and forever. 
But what do you think we owe thfk lady who has saved me from such a 
fate?" 

** Ah, what indeed ! Something better than those treacherous, cowardly 
letters, that damning evidence to (at the worst) an undecided guilt, that 
putting upon innocent words the deadliest and most shameful of construc- 
tions. But Mrs. Wilson had not the courage at once to speak of such. 
She only said, in answer to her daughter's question, — 

** What brought your mistress here, to-night, Martha? " 

** That I cannot say," returned the girl, again interrupting herself in the 
midst of the supper she had commenced to attack. ^* You know as much 
as I do now, mother. I left her at home this afternoon about four o'clock, 
or thereabouts, and, as I thought, quite happy, except for me (and when 
she tried to give me comfort I saw the tears stand in her blessed eyes, I 
did)," said Martha, digging her knuckles into her own as she spoke, ** and 
she gave me leave to go out on a little business of my own. Well, as I 
was returning — late for the time of year, six o'clock, very likely, and all 
the lamps lignted — whom should I meet but my young mistress, walking 
in the streets alone ! She never goes out by herself in London ; they're a 
deal too particular over her for that. Yet there she was, hurrying along, 
and directfy I saw 'twas her I felt sure something had happened, and I cut 
after her as quick as I could, till I saw her call a cab against the Kensing- 
ton Museum, and then I made bold to speak to her, and ask if I might go 
along with her ; and she said yes ; so I jumped in too, and we drove to the 
Waterloo station, and then she wanted me to go back home again, saying 
she didn't want me ; but I couldn't feel easy, so I followed her on to the 
platform, just as she was leaving the station in the Weybridge train, and 
she calls out to me from the window ; * Tell them at home that I shall be 
quite safe — that I am going to Mrs. Craven's.' Then I felt sure that some- 
thing was wrong, and I left them at home to take care of themselves, and 
followed my mistress on here by the next train. And I should have caught 
her in this house too, and I wish I had, except for having to walk all the 
way in from Weybridge. What could have hajipened, mother, in an hour's 
time, to drive her out from home like that, and to distress her so ; for I 
tjould see she was nearly bm*sting with grief. It wasn't my place to speak 
to her, or I could almost have asked the question, for all the kindness she's 
shown me. And what can make her want to see Mrs. Arundel and Mrs. 
Craven ? What have they to do with my mistress ? Can yoa ^vift?»^^. \^'tt>^ ^ 
my gracious ! mother, wliat's come to you? ^^ 
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She mipht well ask. Others, who had known Caroline Wflson all her 
life woula have stared, like Maitha, to see her now, so strangely unlike 
her cold, unfeeling self, sink down upon her knees before her daughter, 
and bring her trembling hands before her face, to hide the blisteiing, 
repentant tears which trickled down her cheeks. 

** And I've been saying all along," she sobbed, ** that I could cut off my 
right hand to do a service for the creature as would bring you back to me, 
and this is the end of it ! Driven from her home ! — alone and suspected, 
and through me ! Oh, Lor' ! shall I ev^r forgive myself? " 

Mai-tha heard the words, and starting up, shook of her mother's grasp, 
and stood aloof from her. 

** What ! " she exclaimed, ** what do you say? Had you anything to do 
with this, mother — any hand in my young mistress's trouble ? God forgive 
you, if you have! Tell me!" she added, energetically — "tell me the 
truth! twill have it?" 

** It wasn't me exactly," whined her mother — ** indeed it wasn't, Martha; 
but Mrs. NoiTcys has been here in my absence, and found out everjrthing 
for herself, I expect, aijd therefore I need not keep it a secret from you, 
since you wish to serve her. It is my niistress, Mrs. Arundel, as has had a 
spite against her for a long time past." 

** Had a spite against her ! " ejaculated Martha. ** Why, I thought they 
were such friends ? " 

** Yes, till a man came between them," said her mother. ** You'll gen- 
erally find a man a powerful enough reason to put the nearest friends 
asunder, Martha; and then Mi-s. Arundel tunied against her, and many's 
the time she's talked about having her revenge on her to me, and some 
weeks ago she made me give up a lew things I had of Mrs. Norreys's in my 
possession, and put them to her own us«." 

And here Mrs. Wilson went into a lengthy descriptionpf Mrs. Norreys's 
flirtations with Major Craven at Gibraltar, and the scandal appertaining 
thereto, and how the proofs of such intimacy, having been preserved by her, 
were delivered over to her false friend, and by her forwarded with an 
anonymous letter to her husband. ** And I suppose that's what has made 
a quarrel between her and Mr. Norreys," she wound up with, ** because I 
had orders to post the letters (^ there were two others for the Countess of 
Riversdale and Mrs. Craven) in London yesterday, and as I did not do so 
till very late, Mr. Norreys's would have reached the Abbey Lodge this softer- 
noon. But it wasn't all my fault, Martha, indeed." 

** Wasn't all your fault ! " repeated Martha, contemptuously. ** Mother, 
I'm dis^sted with you. Wasn't your fault ! when you gave up all tJie 
proofs that were to destroy the happiness of these people. What did you 
keep them for?" she added, turning fiercely round upon her. *• Suppose 
she did flirt — womanlike — I'd lay ten to one there was nothing wrong 
about it, and I'm sure no lady in the land loves her husband more than she 
does now. I've seen her watch for his return for hom-s, and when his step 
was heard, such a beautiful smile would come over her face. She love 
another man, or go wrong with another man ! I don't believe it, mother. 
That's left for women like you and me." 

It was a bitter thrust, and Caroline Wilson felt it to be so ; but she had 
no appeal to make in her own defence, and was compelled to remain silent 
and conscience-stricken before her indignant child. When the silence was 
again broken, it was still Martha's voice that spoke. 

" What did my mistress fetch from here ? " 

** A blottin^-case, with the papers in it, on which Mrs. Arundel tried her 
hand before she wrote the anonymous I'.'tters. There are copies of them 
all in it. They will tell Mrs. Norreys from whom the letters came." 

** I'm glad of it — I'm very glad of it ! " exclaimed Maitha. ** Now the 
task will be easy. Mother, you must go with me to-morrow morning to 
Brighton." 

"Martha, why? What do you mean? I cannot leave the cottage in 
Mrs. Arundel's absence." 

"You must go with me to-morrow morning to Brighton," repeated* her 
daughter, decisively, " in the same train with Mrs. Raymond if we can — 
in the next one if we cannot ; and if Weybridge wasn't such a distance 
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from here, and the night so dark, I wouldn't rest till I had walked in there 
again, and told her so, and begged her pardon for the shameful part that 
you've taken in this business. But you shall beg it of her yourself to-mor- 
row, mother?" 

At this pleasant prospect, Mrs. Wilson having reseated herself at the 
supper-table, attempted another protest, to the effect that she couldn't leave 
Weybridge, and she couldn't meet Mrs. Norreys, &c., &c., but without 
gaining her point. 

** Then I'll leave this house to-night," exclaimed Martha, rising as she 
spoke, " and you shall never see me more, mother. If you don't do as I 
say to-morrow, you must make up your mind to lose me again, for I swear 
to keep to my word. Now is it to be so or not ? " 

Then Mrs. Wilson, in her dread of losing her daughter again, and hei- 
certainty of losing her situation, promised that she would do as Martiia 
desired, and accompany or follow Mrs. Norreys to Brighton, there to beg 
her pardon, confess the share she had taken in the transaction, and bear 
witness against Mrs. Arundel for the same. 

** That's right," exclaimed Martha. ** You said you'd cut off your right 
hand for her, you know, and I don't ask quite so much as that, but this iaf 
only justice, and so much at least she deserves from you, mother. She's 
given you back your daughter, and you must give her back her husband, 
and the world's good opinion, and ria her of as false a friend as ever woman 
was cursed with. And perhaps when it's over you'll find that you've got 
ihe best of the bargain after aU, for it's the only thing that could make me" 
love you, and I believe my love's about the only thing you care to have.** 

And as Caroline Wilson saw the buxom form again dispose itself domes- 
tically beside her chair, she felt that the game before her was, for once in 
tWs world, worth the candle. 

But October mornings are dark and cold, and by the time that Mrs. 
Wilson and her daughter had made the old woman understand that she 
was to stay at the cottage until their retmii, swallowed &eir breakfast, and^ 
walked into Weybridge, the seven o'clock train for Bishopstoke, into which 
poor sleepless Rachel, after hurriedly drinking a cup of coffee, had leapt, 
was already far on its way to that station, and aU they had to do was to 
wait patiently for the next, which did not start till nine. And so Mrs. Ray- 
mond Norreys had been in Brighton for a couple of hours before their 
train rushed, panting, into the terminus, and disgorged them, to find their 
way as best thpy could to the house on the Manne Parade, where unsus- 
pecting Mrs. Craven and her amiable and harmless friend had taken up 
their temporary quarters. « 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHINO. 

The Marine Parade, at Brighton, is not the most pleasant residence in 
England for those who like retirement and shade. Brighton is not bear- 
able, unless viewed from the luxurious seats of a well-hung carriage, with 
horses that carry you swiftly through everything that is unpleasant or 
inconvenient ; but can never carry you away (run as they will) from the 
health-inspiring breeze, and the pure, fresh smell which everywhere per- 
vades that cleanest, most impicturesque, and yet most fashionable of water- 
ing-places. And of all months in the year, October is the most pleasant 
month for Brighton ; the very season, although now verffing on November, 
that Mrs. Craven had chosen to desert her home, and take a lodging there. 
She had usually sought the place before that time, but her visitors this year 
had deterred her ; and when the strain, both mental and bodily, of enter- 
taining them was lifted off, she had felt the immediate need of change. 
Her son had not intended to join her at the sea-side. He disliked Brighton, 
and none of his particular fnends were there. But whea his mother wrote, 
urging him to visit her for a day, and to bring her some tbmi^l^cA^^ofik 
21 
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needed from the Conrt, he did not like to refuse, particularly as the widow 
and her daughter were Eer guests. He was no less surprised than dis-' 
gusted, when he heard that such was the fact, and that Mrs. Arundel had 
so little delicacy as to thrust herself in the way of meeting him again ; but 
as it was the case, he did not care to put his mother, or himself, to incon- 
venience on her account. Besides, he was not averse to the idea of having 
an opportunity to treat her with the cool neglect that she deserved. And 
therefore, he had presented himself at the Marine Parade on the morning 
that the housekeeper had surmised he had gone there, and been persuaded 
by Mrs. Craven to pass the night in Brighton also. 

But he had found the day £ug wearfly, and intended leaving for Alder- 
shot on the following morning. That morning, when his mother, after 
waiting breakfast for him until nearly ten o'clock, and receiving the maid's 
assurance that she had "knocked repeatedly " at his door, went up herself 
to learn the cause of his extreme drowsiness, she found his room vacated, 
and no traces of him left ; and all the light that the servant had to throw 
upon the matter was, that there ** came a note for the gentleman a goodish 
bit past nine," and she took it up with his shaving-water, and put it inside 
the door; but she hadn't heard him go out since, — nor even come down- 
stairs, nor yet, nobody, — and would Mrs. Craven please to have up the 
coffee and buttered toast at once. 

Mrs. Craven wondered where on earth he could have gone to, and the 
widow simpered ** that it was exceedingly strange; " but they waited for 
ten minutes more, and then decided upon having their breakfast without 
him ; and it was well they did so, for the coffee and the toast and the other 
et ceteras of the well-fumished table would have been truly uneatable and 
undrinkable, had they waited until Major Craven's return. For he was 
sitting the while in the room of a quiet hotel a little way out of the town, 
clasping the hand of Rachel Non-eys, and listening to the long and passion- 
ate story which fell from her excited lips. 

*♦ How glad I am that I stayed the night here ! How very fortunate it is ! 
I should never have forgiven myself otherwise," were the self-congratu- 
latory phrases which kept ringing the changes upon one another, as Cecil 
heard what she had to tell him. And Rachel herself shuddered to think 
what she would have had to go through without his presence and protec- 
tion, had she arrived only to find him gone. 

She had asked some of the railway officials to direct her in the choice of 
some hotel, as soon as she had left the train ; and thence she had written 
the brief note which had brought Cecil, fresh from his bed, to her side. 
His astonishment at seeing her alone was only equalled by what he felt, 
when he heard the reason she had to give him for her presence there. 
Rachel did not spare herself or him one iota of the whole narration. She 
repeated the words that had taken place between her husband and herself 
(ail except that wild appeal of hers, which had been so roughly rejected by 
him), detailed the circumstances of her flight, and her subsequent discov- 
eries at Laburnum Cottage. 

** Look, here they are, Cecil," she said, producing the blotting-case and 
its contents for liis inspection. ** I have carried them in my hands the 
whole way. Tliis is a copy of the letter that she sent to Raymond ; these 
of those for Lady Riversdale and Mrs. Craven, I suppose. They are 
slightly different from his. I wonder your mother has not received hers 
this morning." 

"It has gone to the Court, no doubt," he replied; "the widow is too 
canning to have had it addressed here." 

" And I ima^ned it was Carolme Wilson all the time. I never could 
have suspected EHse of such a base and cowardly*trick. Oh, Cecil ! what 
motive can she have possibly had ? " 

" I will tell you her motive, my dear," he resjTonded. " I will blazon it 
out to all the world, since she will have it so." And then he told Rachel 
the story of his quondam l(»ve-makinff to the Widow when he was but a 
boy, ana her subsequent designs upon him. 

" I was very young, Rachel, at the time," he concluded, " and all boys 
have their absurd fancies at that age ; though heaven knows my youthml 
vision must have been unusually distorted. However, it was so, and it is 
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the fact of my engagement to Frances, that has pnt this Jezebel up to her 
revenge. But I wiU be revenged on her in return. So help me heaven ! '* 

*• Cecil ! what are we to do P " asked Rachel, hurriedly. 

** Do? " he rejoined shortly. ** Why, I'll take you on my arm, Rachel, 
and march you up to the Marine Parade ; and if, with our united evidence, 
and this bundle of papers, we cannot utterly confound Mrs. Arundel, and 
give her her orders to march, it will be a pity. She never darkens my 
mother's doors again.'' 

"But, Cecil, dear Cecil!" said Rachel, in reply, "that will not mend 
matters, so far as you and I are concerned." 

He was not so quick as she was, and had not viewed the matter in all its 
various lights. He had thought that the treachery of the widow once fully 
exposed, and herself turned out of the house, the difficulty before them 
would be grappled with, and settled. But her imagination went beyond 
his. 

** Whjr not? " he asked. 

** It will prove Eliza to have been a false friend and as false a woman, 
Cecil ; but though she has been both to us, the facts related in these letters 
remain yocfe, and cannot be disputed. You never made love to me, nor I 
to you, but how are we to satisfy my husband, or jomr fiancee, of the truth 
of our assertion, whilst we are unable to tell them why such familiarities 
passed between us, and yet we still were blameless. That oath, Cecil, — 
tiiat promise to my dying father, — it will be the ruin of us both." 

** Good God ! " was all he answered, as the truth of her assertion dawned 
upon his mind. 

** We little thought, so careful as we were, that there was a spy upon our 
actions, Cecil, and an enemy within the camp ; did we ? We were simple 
enough to forget, knowing our perfect iimocence, that appearances were 
so much against us, and that many a conviction takes place upon circum- 
stantial evidence alone. But we have been foolish and unprudent, arid the 
time has come when we must pay for our folly. But oh, Cecil ! " she ex- 
claimed, bursting into tears, "1 am so sorry to think that I (^to whom you 
have been so generous and so kind) should be the one to bring this blight 
upon your prospects; for I suppose it will prove the rupture of your 
engagement also." 

** So be it," he replied. " If Frances cannot take me upon trust, she 
may go elsewhere for a husband. But it is I who should ask your pardon 
for soiling thus your pure, unblemished fame through my thoughtless 
imprudence and self-indulgence ; and I so many years the oldest. Good 
heavens ! I have much to answer for." 

*♦ You cannot be more to blame than I am," replied Rachel. " On know- 
ing that our interests were mutual, we were both alike in the desire to 
show aflfection to each other ; but, Cecil, there is one who could clear up 
all this cruel doubt by a single word, and make us happy again. Could 
we not ask it of her ? Surely we have a claim, at least, to make such a 
request." 

"Ask her, and what?" said Cecil, in a low voice; "to tell wJicUf 
Rachel, you forget. I, for my part, would rather never own another 
friend, — would rather die, — man have it published to the world. And 
»you? " 

" I would rather die, also ! " exclaimed Rachel, in a burst of grief. " Oh, 
how I wish to God that I had never been bom ! " 

" We will be all the world to one another henceforth," said Cecil, raising 
her gently in his arms. " Rachel, I told you once that, if ever you wanted 
a home, you would find it with me. Let me redeem my promise now. 
Come and live with me, and let us tiy to make up to one another for this 
rupture in our lives, by the exercise of the affection which occasioned it." 

" But what would people say ? " whispered Rachel. 

" Hang people ! " was the emphatic, if ill-judged response. 

" Ah ! no," she said, shuddering to imagine herself sunk still lower than 
she was in the estimation of the man she loved, — " ah ! no, dear Cecil, 
tilough thank you all the same for your generous offer ; but it cannot, and 
it must not be. There is but one path open to you and to myself, — to live 
ttnd pray that Heaven may send the means by which so foul a stigma may 
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be lifted off our hekds; and, if it neyer comes, to die without kayii^ 
encountered 'further reproach, however unmerited. It will all be made 
right then. Cecil, when this life is over, Raymond will know my inno- 
oence. Lady Frances will acknowledge yours, and there will be no more 
disunion or misunderstanding between us, and, until that happens, we caa 
only pray and hope " 

^ *• Agamst hope," he replied, fiercely, ** for the remedy is worse than the 
disease. No, Rachel ; there is one thhi^ more to be done besides praying 
and hoping, and that is, to kick the widow Arundel out of my motlier's 
house, — more practical and to the purpose certainly," he added, lauffhing, 
with a violent attempt to be merry, and disguise his feelings, ** and very 
much to my taste. So, with your leave, 1^11 call a fly and take you to thie 
Marine Parade. Whatever difficulties are in store Ifor us in the future, Uiis 
part of our duty has to do with the present, and is plain enough to my 
mind. Will you come at once, Rachel ? " 

** Yes. She had dried her tears and was ready to follow him; and, by 
the time the fly was at the door, her simple dress was re-arrans^ed, and 
£^e stepped into it without hesitation, the blotting-case still fast heM in her 
hands. 

** You are not nervous, are you ? " inquired Cecil, as they stopped at the . 
number of the Marine Parade at which Mrs. Craven lodged. 

*' Not in the least," she said. '* I am too aasrj and too indignant to be 
nervous. When I think of Eliza Arundel, ana of finding myself in her 
presence, I feel like a war-horse scenting the battle." 

. And, as she stepped from the carriage and up the tedious flight of stairs,, 
she carried herself with a proud bearing, conscious of right and impatient 
of wrong, that well suited the character of the compaiison she had insti- " 
tuted for herself. 

As the drawing-room door was flung open, discovering the two ladies 
stiU sitting over the uncleared breakfast-table, and Rachel entered, accom- 
panied by Cecil Craven, his mother sprang to meet them, with an exclama- 
tion of unbounded welcome and surprise ; but Mrs. Arundel turned ashy- 
white, although she attempted an echo of her hostesses sentiments. 

** My dear Rachel," said Mrs. Craven, ** what an unexpected {deasi^re to 
see you here! Are your mother and sister-in-law in Brightcm, or have 
you only come down with your husband P " 

•* I am perfectly alone, Mrs. Craven," said Rachel, firmly, •* and am 
oome upon very unpleasant business, I regret to say." 

And then, as Mrs. Arundel approached her, wiui a Judas-like kiss, al- 
though the lips that she proffered ror her acceptance were livid with a newly- 
awakened fear, she put her away with quiet aecision. 

'* No, thank you, Eliza ; not yet ; not till you have heard the errand that 
brings me here this morning." 

There was no appearance of a girl about her then. Her manners were 
so stately and lady-like — her words so cold and composed — that she might 
have been practising how to convict her friends of unexpected treachery, 
without compromising her own dignitr, all the days of her life. 

*' Rachel ! — Cecil ! — what is m1 tnis about P " exclaimed Mrs. Craven. 
** My dear children, what is the matter P " 

•* Matter enough," said Cecil, ** and disgrace enough, as you will ao- » 
knowledge presently, mother ;' but Rachel has come all this distance for the 
pleasure of telling her own story, and so I will not disappoint her." 

The pleasantry of Major Craven could not divert for one moment, the 
look of intense surprise which had crept over the face of Mrs. Craven '— 
any more than the norror and amazement which were gradually becoming 
depicted in that of Mrs. Arundel — or the cool pride with which Rachel 
conducted herself throughout the whole proceeding. 

**If Cecil wishes me to speak, I will," she said, ** although he knows 
quite as much about it as I do. I need not ask you if you know tiiese pa- 
pers, Eliza," she continued, turning to that lady (for she could not at once 
divest herself of the habit of calling her by that familiar name). 

Mrs. Arundel knew them well enough, as her agitated face denoted, bi^ 
she gave a kind of sickly smile as she answered, — 
. '* What papers, dear.^ This is my old blotting-book, I see, that I g^ye 
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some time ago to Caroline Wilson ; but I really don't know anything about 
i^at papers may happen to be in it." 

•* Perhaps you don't know this one," replied Kachel, selectinff and holding 
forth the sheet on which the signature of Eliza Arundel had been so often 
scribbled. 

The widow turned very white as she recognized it, but attempted no 
further to pander with excuses in her own defence ; and indeed her lips 
were trembling too much to allow her to spe:ik. She saw her fate was 
marching down upon her, though* she had yet to learn by what unhappy 
chance it had come. 

** I will take a chair, if you will allow me, Mrs. Craven," said Rachel 
next, *• for my story is a long one, and 1 am tired." 

And then they all sat down. As Rachel proceeded with her recital, Mrs. 
Craven's eyes were fixed upon her face, whilst horror and shame, and a 
look very like despair passed over her own features. Cecil, a little apart 
from the others, kept his eyes sternly fixed upon the changing countenance 
of Mrs. Arundel ; whilst sue, convicted more forcibly by every word that 
Issued from the mouth of her injured friend, kept quickly varying her impar 
tient action from her foot to her head, from her head to her foot, whilst she 
vainly attempted to sit still, and appear at her ease. 

Rachel spared herself no trouble in the telling. In just as much detail as 
. Caroline Wilson had related it to Martha the night before, did she now tell 
the story of her friendship at Gibraltar with Major Craven and Mrs. Arun- 
del ; and only when she mentioned the first did she venture to send an 
appealing glance to the eyes fixed upon her own, as though she would say, 
** For thisy is it possible that you can blame me ? " And before her glance, 
whatever its intimation, Mrs. Craven's own eyes drooped, and her face 
flushed with the pain of listening. 

** I have told you everything, Mrs. Craven," said Rachel, in conclusion, 
*' as I am bound to do, considering that a letter similar to this will be for- 
warded to you to-morrow morning. I have no defence to make relative to 
my behavior with Major Craven. In my own heart I know no defence is 
needed, for we were dear friends, and nothing more ; but I came here 
to-day to convict that woman of her deceit and treachery towards myself 
and Cecil, and to ask you, after hearing this, if you will make more of a 
friend of her than I shall." 

" Mrs. Arundel, is what you have heard true ? " demanded Mrs. Craven, 
rising from her chair, and slowly addressing the widow. 

** 1 suppose it would be no eqithly use my saying it is not true," nervously 
giggled that lady, ** when two people whom you think so much of as Mrs. 
Korreys and Major Craven, are resolved to have it otherwise, else I might 
have asked them for their proofs that these papers were written by my 
hand?" 

** The proof of your own signature," shouted Cecil. ** What better one 
is needed 9 " 

♦* May not some one have been sufficienth^ interested in this ajQfair to forge 
my signature," she asked, ** and practice Urging it? What motive should 
I have in making so much mischief ? " 

But before the words were well out of her m^uth, Mrs. Arundel was con- 
scious that in them she had made a great mistake, and bit her Mps to know it. 

*• What motive, Mrs. Arundel? " demanded Cecil, striding up to her, and 
looking her well in the face. ** Do you wish me to tell my part of this 
story ? It is not a pleasant episode in one's life to have to relate before one's 
mother ; but, if necessary, I will not shrink even from that." 

But she shrank from it visibly, and the first consciousness of shame which 
seemed to have assaCed her, mounted to her forehead. 

"Isee it will not be necessary," he continued. ** You will own these 
papers as your writing, without forcing us both to go through such an 
ordeal?" 

But Mrs. Anindel had no time to answer this appeal before the door was 
again thrown open, and the maid announced •* two ladies'''' for Mrs. Craven, 
and Martha and her mother stood before them. 

Caroline Wilson looked almost as confounded as Mrs. Arundel, but Mar- 
tha bore more the appearance of a young lion than anythitig else as she 
pushed her way into uie centre of the group. 
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" Martha, you here ! exclaimed Rachel, in unfeigned surprise. 

•* Yes, please, ma'm,'' replied Martha, in a violent hurry, and without 
any stops. ** I followed you to Weybridge last night, and 1 arrived at the 
Cottage just when you had left it, and heard all about the blotting-book, 
and the shameful tricks that have been plaved you from my mother here ; 
and if you please, ma^am, I have brought her down to Brighton to-day as a 
witness against them as did it, and to humbly beg your pardon, ma^am, for 
her share in the business. And now, mother," she added, giving her 
maternal ancestor a good shove, •* the sooner you get it over the easier 
you'll feel* in your mind, and that I can tell you." 

But Caroline Wilson was not nearly so energetic as her daughter would 
have had her be. 

•• I am very sorry, ma'am," she said in a cringing, sneaking kind of tone 
as she was forced to confront Rachel, ** for the turn things have taken, and 
I beg your pardon, I'm sure. I wish I had never given Mrs. Arundel up 
the stud, nor the notes, nor anything, but she did so coax and persuade, 
and threaten and abuse me, that sometimes I didn't know if I was standing 
on my head or my heels, and put out, as I was, too, about my Martha 
here." 

** What, woman!" exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, coming forward, "do you 
mean to lay all the blame of your own malicious revenge upon mo, when 
you know you have had a spite against Mrs. Norreys for months past?" 

Caroline Wilson did not mind being told she was malicious and rcvenge- 
- ful half so much as being called a "woman," which is gall and worm- 
wood to such as have least claim to the title. 

** Woman, indeed!" she exclaimed, that famous "rough side" to her 
tongue turning uppermost. Woman yourself, Mrs. Arundel, if you please. 
Do you mean to deny that you wrote all those three letters, ana left them 
with me to post in London during your absence, and that you gave me a 
five-pound note before you coma coax me to give up that stud of Major 
Craven's, and the bits of paper ? Woman, indeed ! You're a nice person 
to call me a woman, when the whole regiment knows as well as can be that 
you were sweet upon Major Craven long before your own husband died, 
more shame to you ! and 'twas in revenge for him taking no notice of you 
lately, that you went and wrote those letters. Woman, indeed ! I should 
like to know who's a woman if you're not a woman ! " 

" Go on, mother; give her more," whispered Martha, delighted at Mrs. 
Wilson's eloquence. 

But here Cecil interposed. With all his utter contempt for the widow's 
conduct, he could not hear a lady insulted in his hearing, and remain silent. 

" Mrs. Wilson, you will oblige me by holding your tongue," he said, 
authoritatively. " What we want is, not your abuse, but your evidence. 
You are ready to affirm that Mrs. Arundel wrote the letters that you 
posted?" . 

" Ready to swear to it, sir, and the reason why she wrote them also." 

"That is nothing to the purpose," he replied. "Mrs. Arundel, do foa 
I'.eny it any longer, in the face of this witness ? " 

"I shall leave the house," said Mrs. Arundel, with an air of offended 
displeasure. " I thought I, was amongst gentle people ; but it seems I was 
mistaken. I shall not stay here to answer any more questions, put with 
the sole intent of directly insulting me." And she tried to gain the door as 
she spoke. 

" Not so fast, Mrs. Arundel, if you please," now interposed Mrs. Craven. 
" I shall make no objection to your' passing that door, never to recross 
threshold of mine, when you have first satisfied me upon one or two points. 
Of the personal share you have taken in this matter, and your reasons for 
so acting, I disclaim to question you. I am already sufficiently convinced 
of the amount and evidence of both, but I cannot let you go from here, 
free to circulate your own version of this unhappy matter amongst your 
friends and mine, or leaving behind you no proof that what I am convinced 
of is the truth. Others, besides Rachel Norreys and my son, will be suffer- 
ers through your malice. I must have a statement in your own handwriting 
to show to Lady RiversSale, and any others whom it may concern, that 
when we say you were the author of these cruel slanders, we speak no 
£aJsehood.^ 
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Mrs. Amndel now attempted to put on a show of great bravado. 

•* Oh ! I can have no objection in the world," 8he«aid, ** to confess that I 
wrote the letters. That is very easily done ; andy^er all, I only wrote 
what I know to have been the case. Your task will m^'more difficult one 
to prove them to be slanders." 

But Mrs. Craven would parley no more than was necessary with her. 
With her usual quickness she wrote out a brief but complete confession of 
the authorship ot the three anonymous letters, and handed it for signature 
to the widow ; and Eliza Arundel wrote her name beneath it with as great 
an affectation of not caring about the matter, as if she had been affixing it 
to a marriage settlement or a deed of gift. And then she raised her eyes, 
and said, aadressing Caroline Wilson, — 

** Do you return to my service ? " 

" No, ma^am, never," was the answer, firmly given. 

"Well, you won't set any wages, then," the widow briefly and almost 
lightly answered, and making a sweeping courtesy, which included tibe 
wnole room, she added, — 

*• A ve^ good morning to every one present, and you have my sincere 
wishes, Mrs. Craven, that this very unpleasant business may be as speedily 
cleared up as is consistent with possibility." 

And then she sailed up the stah-s, still trembling, still livid, but resolved 
to maintain an air of defiance to the last, and they saw no more of her 
until her box was heard being carried down to the hall-door, and Cecil, 
looking from the window, announced that the widow and her belongings 
were actually in a fly, and about to take their departure. 

**And now we are rid of her altogether, thank heaven!" he exclaimed. 
•* Rachel, we should bless the anonymous letters for that, if for nothing 
else." 

But the mournful look in Rachel's eyes recalled him to himself, and 
stayed his jocularity. The Wilsons had been dismissed before this to 
make their own arrangements, Martha having expressed her determina- 
tion to stay with her mistress, and Caroline to return to her husband at 
Aldershot Barracks, and the three friends were alone. 

** I can never bless them," Rachel said, sadly. 

** My dearest child, you will surely return to your husband? " said Mre, 
Craven, anxiously. 

"To Raymond? How can I?" replied Rachel. "He believes me 
guilty ; and how can I clear myself? " • - 

Mrs. Craven looked nervously from Cecil to Rachel, and from Rachel to 
Cecil, and then she ejaculated, mintly, — 

** ChCdren, what bred this fatal intimacy between you? " 

They glanced at one another, and were silent, she still gazing at them 
as if sne would wrest the truth from their very eyes. 

" Mother," said Cecil, suddenly, and turning towards her, ** it is impos- 
sible for us to tell you why; but perhaps you may guess. We had a good 
reason for being thus familiar with each other. Would to heaven that we 
never had been, that we had remained as strangers to this moment! 
But, mother," he continued, kneeling beside her chair, ** if there is any 
knowledge in your heart this day why it was and why it should be so, and 
if you value my happiness and me happiness of the daughter of your old 
friend more than that knowledge, for God's sake speak, and clear our 
names, — your name, mother, and mine, — if not before the world, at 
least to those whom it immediately concerns, to know us innocent. K 
there are motherly feelings springing in your bosom at this moment as 
you see our distress, and something whispers in your soul that you could 
heal our trouble if you chose, listen to that prompting, even though it lead 
to the humbling of a pride more powerful than itself. We are all weak at 
times, all foolish, and all faulty, but never so weak, so foolish, or so wrong, 
as when we suffer others to take the consequence of our evil-doing on 
tiieir guiltless heads, and bear the blow, if not the blame. Mother, I 
could not bear to know you thus. I would rather see you dead. I would 
rather die myself -than not believe you to be all that is most generous and 
motherly and noble. Surely a pubhc " « 

" Hush ! hush, Cecil I you mistake ; you quite mistake," interrupted his 
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mother, nervously. ** Give me a little time first. At present let ns speak 
of other things. Rachel, your husba^d must be written to." 

♦* To what purpose ? " sne asked, wearily. 

•* To let him know where you are, and how far for truth these letters are 
to be depended on. Stay ; it will be a painfid task for you, my dear. I 
will write to him myself, and tell him that for the present, knowing you to 
be as innocent in the matter as himself, I shall retain you as my guest. 
And now, dear child, let me show you to a room, and call your faithful 
Martha to help you to undress, for yon must be in sore need of rest and 
sleep." And then when she had done as she had proposed, and was 
about to leave Rachel to herself, she bent and kissed her, saying, ** Dont 
think more hardly, dear child, of — of any one than you can help. In 
God's good time all tJiis misery may come right again." And Rachel had 
drawn her face down to her own, and whispered to her that whatever hap- 
pened, she would have her blessing, if no other's, tiU she died. 

** Cecil," said Mrs. Craven, re-entering the drawing-room, the tears still 
lingering in her eyes which Rachel's words had called there. *• Cecil, I 
have suspected it before, and now I feel convinced, that you and Rachel 
know what I thought was a secret locked up in my own breast. Dont 
speak, my son, to-day, or acknowledge it, because I feel I cannot enter 
into details ; only teU me why have neither of you ever mentioned what 
you knew P " 

** Because, we were bound by an oath never to moot the subject to a 
living creature." • 

"And by " 

*• Dr. Browne ; he babbled it in his delirium." 

•* Oh, my God ! " exclaimed his mother, burying her face in her hands. 

** Dearest mother," said Cecil, softly drawing near to her, ** you will not 
let her suffer for it, will you ? You will not make us all miserable ? You can 
see now what a fearful predicament we are in. Without you we have no 
means of escape. I loved her ; I tried to be kind to her, and this is the 
end of it, — the destruction of all our happiness." 

** No, no, Cecil ! that shall never be ! " replied his mother; ** but give me 
t33fLe ; only give me time ; I cannot act alone. I must have advice. Cousin 
Gus will be here in a few days, and then I will tell you further ; but not- 
now — not now." y 

•* Cousin Gus ! " eiaculated Cecil ; ** what on earth has he to do with it ? " 
V ** Only wait a little while, only wait, Cecil, until Cousin Gus arrives." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHAT THEY THOUGHT OP IT AT ABBEY LODGE. 

Christine Norreys, returning with her mother from her afternoon drive, 
on that particular evening which had seen Rachel fly from the shelter of the 
Abbey Lodge, was more than usually impatient to rejoin her sister-in-law. 
For there had been a talk of Raymond taking them to some entertainment 
at no distant date, and the (to women) altimportant subjects of dresses 
and trimmings had, in consequence, been brought under consideration, and 
Christine, bemg more interested in the matter than Rachel, had been trust- 
ed to make the needful selections, and was anxious to know if they would 
entirely meet with the sanction of her sister-in-law. And so, having passed 
that hurrying figure in the fog, without further recognition of its individ- 
uality, and reached the Abbey Lodge, Christine sprung up the hall steps 
and the bed^room staircase, calling upon Rachel as she went. She burst 
without ceremony into the room which the latter occupied, and vexed at not 
finding her there, downshe darted into the hall, which Mrs. Norreys had^ 
by that time, slowly gained. 

" Where is Rachel, mamma ? " 

•• My dear Christine," replied her mother, in her matter-of-fact voice, 
**how veij much more reasonable it would be if you woiQd first think of 
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removing those heavy wrappings before yon heat yonrself by ranning up 
and down stairs. Not even your furs off — how very, very thoughtless o? 
you, my dear." 

""But I want to speak to Rachel, mamma, and show her this ribbon. I 
shall have to write to Madame Elise this evening, you know." 

** Your sister-in-law is doubtless in the drawing-room or the dining-room, 
my dear, since she is not up-stairs." 

jBut impetuous Christine by this time had thrown both doors open, and 
discovered both rooms empty. 

** No, she is not, mamma," she said, advancing to the hall-door, and peer- 
ing into the darkness. ** Where is that stupid old Benson? Of course, 
standing chattering with the coachman. Benson ! " 

The old servant heard the fresh ringing voice of his yoimg mistress, and 
closing the iron gate hastened to receive her commands. 

•* Benson ! where is Mrs. Raymond? " exclaimed Christine. 

**Mrs. Raymond, miss? I don't know, Tm sure, miss. Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Norreys were both in the dining-room about an hour or so ago, 
but I have not seen them since. I thought they were up-stairs, miss." 

••Where can she be, mamma?" inquired Christine of her mother, almost 
fretfully. 

•* Are you sure you have thoroughly searched the up-stairs rooms, my 
dear ? " was the placid rejoinder. 

** Quite sure ; but I'll look again ; " and she bounded to the upper floror 
for the second time, followed by Mrs. Norreys. There they found their 
dressing-room fires lighted, and their lady's-maid in waiting, but no Ray- 
mond — no Rachel — not even any news of them. 

•* I'm sure for my part I haven't as much as set eyes on IMr. Non^eys, nor 
yet on Mrs. Norreys, for the whole day," was her reply to the eager ques- 
tioning put to her, *• and can't say whether they went out or not." 

•• Ring for Martha," suggested Christine. 

•* Mrs. Raymond's maid is otd^ miss," was the prim r«ply, made witli very 
compressed lips, and the general air of proceeding from an injured indi- 
vidual. 4 

•• They must have gone out themselves, mamma," at last concluded Cliris- 
tine, •* and we shall not see them before dinner ; and it must be nearly time 
for that now, so I will go and dress." 

•*A very strange proceeding, or so it appears to me," remarked her 
mother, •* that Raymond should take Rachel out at this hour, and when she 
had already refused to accompany us for our drive — very strange and very 
unprecedented ! but I suppose your brother, knows what he is about ; but a 
drive in a hackney cab, full of draughts (for he never covld have been so 
mad as to take her out walking), is what I call anything but prudent at 
this time of the year, for a delicate creature like Rachel." 

•* Oh ! she will not oome to any harm, manuna, depend upon it. I only 
hope she may be here before the post goes out, or I shall have to decide 
about those trimmings all by myself; ". and Christine, more vexed than 
alarmed, vanished into her own room. 

But the second dinner-bell rang, and the solemn Benson had announced 
that meal to be on table, and still the missing husband and wife had not 
returned. 

*• Shall we wait for them? " was the question that both mother and daugh- 
ter simultaneously put to one another, but were each unable to decide. 

A stricter catechism through Benson, of all the servants, resulted that no 
one knew anything about the movements of either Mr. or Mrs. Norreys, so 
the ladies resolved to sit down to their dinner without them. But it was a 
dull meal, rendered still duller by their uncertainty. 

••Depend upon it," said Christine, determined to make light of the mat- 
ter, •• that Raymond came home unexpectedly with tickets for the play, or 
something of that sort, and we were so late that they could not wait for us. 
He has often said that, he would take us both there ; but I shall give them a 
good scolding when they return, for daring to go without me." 

•* But in that case, my dear, surely your brother or sister would have left 
a note to inform us of the fact," suggested Mrs. Norreys. 

*• Too much hurried, perhaps," said Christine, shrugging her shoulders — 
22 
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*• and after all it is very tiresome to be forever obliged to account for eiie's 
actions in this world." 

**Not when you are staying in another person's house, Christine,'? re- 
turned Mrs. N'orreys with one of her most proper expression^. ** A lady 
can never show too much deference to the established rules of the house she 
is residing in, nor to the wishes of its mistress. Politeness &nd punctuality 
cost little, and are the mainsprings by which the quiet and peace of a well- 
ordered household are maintained." 

In the course of time, ten o'clock and prayers arrived, and then as the 
line of domestics filed into the dining-room to listen to the discourse which 
Mrs. NoiTcys read to them every evening, their mistress perceived that 
Martha Green was not amongst them. 

** Where is Mrs. Raymond's maid?" she inquired, before she commenced 
reading. 

^* Not hin yet, ma'am," was the ready answer, triumphantly but acidly 
delivered by the lady's-maid who was ** /«n." 

Mrs. Non^eys slowlv shook her head as she adjusted her spectacles, and 
the prayers proceeded and were concluded without her. 

"Benson, turn off the gas," were Mrs. Norreys's words — delivered, 
according to her usual custom, as soon as the servants had left the room 
again. 

** Oh, mamma ! do wait till they come in," pleaded Christine ; ** it is half- 
■ past ten now, and none of the theatres are open after eleven. They will 
want some supper, too, on their return." 

** My dear Christine," replied her mother, ** your brother and sister know 
tlie regulations of the Lodge as well as I do. K they choose to transgress 
them, they must suffer the penalty. The supper-tray was on the table for 
half an hour, and the time that it is served, as well as the hours for prayera 
and bed, are familiar both to Raymond and Rachel, therefore there can be 
no necessity for delay on their Account. Turn off the gas, Benson." And 
consequentily the gas was turned off, and the servants refired to their beds, 
n^ondering if anything was the matter, and what could have become of the 
young master and his wife. » 

Mrs. Norreys immediately betook herself to her own room. 

She was an excellent woman and mother, but the rules of her establish- 
ment had been infringed without notice given, and the offence, in her eyes, 
was not a light one ; so often, too, as she had made her mind known upon 
the subject. 

Chi-istine, with no desire or notion of retiring to rest, remained in her 
room fully robed, but without occupation, as she listened anxiously for her 
brother and sister's return. 

It came at last. When she had been thus kept expectant for about an 
hour, she heard the magic latch-key's welcome sound, crying ** open 
sesame," first to the garden-gate, and then to the hall-door ; and as the 
latter obeyed its command, she sprang, candle in hand, down the staircase, 
the better to welcome her sister into l£e inhospitable-looking and darkened 
hall. But when she reached it, she only saw Raymond ; his latch-key had 
in some manner caught in the lock, and as he was attempting to extncate 
it by violence, he did not appear to be in the best of humors. 

•'Raymond!" said Christine, alarmed at not seeing her sister-in-law, 
* * where is Rachel ? " 

** How should I know?" he answered, roughly ; **in her room, I sup- 
pose. I have not seen her since this afternoon." 

** She is not, then," replied Christine quickly, and now thoroughly fright- 
ened to find her brother was no wiser than themselves upon the subject. 
** Rachel was not at home when we returned at six o'clock, Raymond ; and 
she has never been home since, nor more has Martha ; we thought, of 
course, she had gone out with you. Where can she be ? " 

Her brother had turned his face towards her as she spoke, and Christine 
now saw that it was veiy pale, and that his eyes were bloodshot. And 
when he answered her, his voice was harsh and roiigh, and quite unlike his 
usual gentle tones. 

** What do you say ? " he exclaimed, grasping her arm in his surprise,—*. 
*' Rachel not in the house, — not been home to-night ! What does it mean, 
Chnstine-P where has she gone to?" 
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"That is the question I asked you," returned his sister; "how can we 
tell ? but come up-stairs to mamma, Raymond, and do not look so wild, 
because you frighten me." And the hand which grasped her ami was 
trembling almost as much as her own, as he mechanically obeyed her 
request and followed her to their mother's room. When he reached it, he 
flung himself into a chair, but did not speak. 

"Mamma," said Christine, whose face was white as ashes, but whose 
heart was stronger at that moment than her brother's ; " mamma, don't be 
alarmed, but there is some mistake here, we have both been mistaken; 
Raymond — that is, Rachel — has not been with Rajonond, and he has not 
seen her since this afternoon ; but it will all come right, mamma, it is sure 
to come right ; pray don't look so terrified ; there is Raymond to be com- 
forted, — think of that." 

Ay ! think of that, noble women, in your first distress and horror, — think 
that there is a man requiring help and comfort, and put aside your own 
fears, your foolish fancies and nervousness, and rise up strong to succor in 
the time of need. 

The face of old Mrs. Norreys grew calm again at her daughter's appeal ; 
her trembling limbs steadied themselves, and she rose from her chair, and 
approached that whereon her son had thrown himself, burying his face in 
the arms which he had laid across its back. 

" Raymond, my dearest boy," she said, trying in vainjto hide the quiver- 
ing in her voice, " you mustn't give way like this ; it is veiy unaccountable 
and alanning, but only because we are kept in ignorance of its cause. It 
may be attributable to a mistake, or an accident, or thoughtlessness, that 
dear Rachel has been forced to pass a night away from her home; but 
depend upon it, we shall see or hear of her with to-morrow's sun, and she 
will be very careful, I am sure, in future, not to give us such a fright 
again. There can be nothing wrong, my dear; take comfort — it is too 
soon to fret about it — we shall hear everything to-moiTow." 
And then Christine's sweet, coaxing voice was heard. 
" Raymond, dear, what is it after all — only a matter of a few hours since 
she was down here, well and happy. Nothing very bad can have occurred 
in so short a time. She may have gone out, intending to return to dinner 
or soon after, and forgot the time, or missed her opportunity, or — oh! a 
thousand chances might turn up to detain her that we have no imagination 
of, nor shall have, till she tells us of them herself. But, in the mean while, 
she has Martha with her, and therefore she is not alone, which is one great 
comfort." 

"Is Martha missing, also?" inquired Raymond, still in the same harsh 
voice, lifting his head for a moment from the shelter of his arms. 

"Yes, and has been for as long a time as Rachel ; and therefore I think 
they must have gone, and will certainly return, together. Don't be fright- 
ened about her, dear Raymond ; it will all be right to-morrow." 

" It will not,'''' he answered, rising from his seat, and almost pushing away 
the gentle arms which love had laid about him. " You neither of you know 
as much as I do about the matter, or you would not talk such folly." 

"Raymond, what do you know?" exclaimed Mrs. Norreys, with incon- 
ceivable terror in her voice. 

"Mother," he said, turning towards her, "you should never have heard 
it from my lips as long as concealment was possible ; but I see now, by her 
flight, that Rachel intends it to be known. She is under a terrible suspicion, 
mother, and her present conduct makes it look very like a certainty." 

And then he related how he had received the anonymous letters that 
afternoon, and the particulars of his subsequent interviews with Rachel. 
He did not make any comment upon his story ; he brought forward no 
opinions of his own, and deduced no inferences for their enlightenment ; 
he simjily told the facts, and nothing more ; but throughout his narrative he 
never used the term " my wife," or spoke once as if he thought Rachel's 
fair fame would ever be re-established in his eyes. Christine listened, with 
the pitying tears standing in her own ; but his mother's face grew sterner 
with every word he uttered. This was a disgrace she had never dreamt of, 
as liable to spring from the hasty and ill-judged maniage of her son. This 
was a blot that nad never been known before to rest \i^\i XJc^a ^w^^ ^"l ^ 
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Norreys ; and with her starched ideas and unspotted name, the mother of 
Raymond was the very last woman in the world, on any pretence, to pi^ 
or excuse it. 

As he finished his narrative, and glanced towards her face, now stoia^ 
and unsympathetic, he saw there that she had completehr locked up her 
heart, and steeled it against any soft or generous doubts which might arise 
about the truth of the case (however much appearances were against 
Rachel) ; and he resolved that, having told so much — discharged a stem 
but necessary duty — he would trouble her with no surmises oF his own; 
no possible excuses for the absent ; no appeals to her woman^s heart to pily 
so much youth and tenderness and beauty, laid low and dishonored in the 
view of a harsh, ill-judging world. No ! he had told his tale of misery — 
his mother might think Rachel what she would, but, hardly as he thought 
of her himself he could not stay to hear reproaches heaped upon her now ; 
and so, with the conclusion of his narrative, he left the room. 

•* That is all I know," he said as he did so. "I received the letters, and 
she could not deny them, and I do not expect now ever to know much 
more. She intended, probably, by her subsequent disappearance, to tell 
me what she had not the courage to confess. But deeply as I feel all thte 
I am too great a coward, mother, to hear your comments on her history, or 
commiserations for my loss ; and the greatest kindness you can show me 
from this hour is to forbear from all allusion to my misery or myself." 

And then, before another word had passed between them, he was gone. 

Mrs. Norreys gazed at Christine in rigid silence as Raymond left them, 
and Christine gazed upon her mother, but neither spoke. At last the older 
lady said, in tones of mixed solemnity and grief, — 

"This is, indeed, a heavy judgment on us. We have often been unfor- 
tunate before, in the world's opinion, but never guilty — never guilty." 

** Mamma," said Christine, indignantly, "you do not mean to say that 
you believe my sister to be really culpable in this business ? " 

**Do not call her your sister, Christine, I implore you," returned her 
mother; " she is no sister of yours, thank God! Guilty I Why what does 
her own husband think about her ? " 

** He loves her, and is blinded by his love and by his fears," replied 
Christine ; " besides he is a man, and cannot understand a woman as a 
woman can. I know there are plenty of guilty wives, manuna, walking 
this world and undiscovered ; but they do not go about like Rachel — not 
^ith the same honest, unfiinching eyes; the same straightforward, out^ 
spoken tongues — not with such courageous hearts, mamma, fearlesg of 
detection and unconscious even of being suspected. No! I never will 
believe it ! Until she tells me so with her own lips, I never will believe 
that she is less innocent than I am, of this offence or any other." 

•* My dear Chiistine," replied her mother, "your championship does 
credit to your own warm heart, but you are prejudiced, my love, m this 
unhappy girl's favor, and cannot be considered an impartial iudge. You 
heard what your brother said. Her own silence at once condemned her ; 
it did not require her subsequent flight to convince poor Raymond of the 
fatal truth. It is an awful blow — I scarcely know yet what to think or do. 
I feel as if it was too fearful a thing even to command belief." 

"I don't feel — I know,'*'' rejoined Christine, stoutly. ** Manuna, if Rachel 
is what you think her, never have faith in your own sex again." 

And then Mrs. Norreys tried to set the fallacy of such an argument before 
her daughter's eyes ; to direct her attention to the object sudi anonymous 
letters could have in view, excepting that of doing a pixident, if not a kind 
action ; but with all her sophistries, Christine's cry continued to be the same. 

** What you say may be true in other cases, but in this I don't believe it, 
and I worCt believe it. Rachel is as pure as I am ; " and in the same belief 
she left her to retire to her own room. 

But not just yet — not till she had crept to her brother's dressing-room; 
and, having ascertained that he was still up, had softly opened the door, 
and as softly entered. Not until she had seen Raymond leaning in a 
dejected attitude against the table, his head upon his hands, his gaze 
directed into vacanc}^ and having seen him thus, had closed the door behind 
her, and goiag up to him, taken that weary head between her kindly hands. 
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and pressed on it a shower of soft womanly caresses, that told him more 
tium words could have the power to do. 

"Dearest Raymond," she whispered; ** my own dear brother, I do not 
believe it. I could stake my life to-night upon her innocence, — my earthly 
kappiness upon her love for you. For I have seen further, being a woman, 
than you periiaps have ever done ; and I feel to Rachel as I should have 
felt towards a sister of my very own. I don't believe a word of it, dear 
R^mond ; upon my honor I do not." 

In her firm trust m the ffoodness of her brother's wife, and in her own 
youthful ignorance of the darker shades of guilt, Christine had no idea but 
tiiat Raymond believed as she did, and sorrowed most because others 
would not credit Rachel with the virtue that he did himself. He had passed 
no conunents on his tale whilst telling it ; he had only related facts. It 
never struck his sister that he could retdly tliink the woman whom he loved 
so much had been so cruellv false to him, and so crafty in the concealment 
of her guilt. But althou^ Raymond, with a man's lesser powers of cre- 
dulity, where his jealousy has been so roughly roused, and his honor is at 
stake, could not respona to his sister's appeal, or say he also relied on 
Rachel's innocence, he yet could hear the sweet, soft womanly accents, 
pleading so unconsciously for his absent wife, — for the woman he so pas- 
sionately loved, and who he had often wished that day he had seen lie dead 
at his feet before he had lived to know her false to him. As the endear- 
ing accents of Christine reached his ears, and, through them, t^e inmost 
recesses of his heart, the barriers of his pride and attempted hardness 
broke down before them, and Raymond Norreys sobbed as he had never 
sobbed, — as men never sob, except the iron from a woman's hand has 
.Altered in their souls, — as but one woman in the world has power to thrust 
it in the soul of any one man. 

** Oh ! CSbristine," cried Raymond Norreys, clinging to his sister as if he 
were the weaker vessel, and ner tender womanhood the rock to which he 
looked for safety, ** I have loved her from such a very child ; I have 
thought upon and remembered her through so many weary years of expec- 
tation; I have tried to be so forbearing and so tender with her sin§e we 
me't, — and lias it been for this ? Have i loved her for this only ? to break 
my heart at last? God knows how faithful I hav« been to her ! I never, 
saw the woman except Rachel, who cost me a thought, and now the 
bought of her will blast her memory to my dying day. Oh, sister ! I wish 
that 1 had died before I knew it ; I wish I could have seen her dead, and 
remembered and mourned her only for her perished youth and loveliness ; 
before I bad lived to think upon what she has been, — upon what she 
n^^t have been (had I never crossed her path and put a check upon her 
incunations), and then waked up, only to remeniber what my darHng has 
become, — to what her fatal vow to me has led her." And far into the 
dlence of that night nothing else was heard except the convulsive sobs 
which broke unrestrainedly from Raymond's breast, and the labored, pain- 
ftil beating of the faithful heart he leaned on 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAST OF TOM WHITE. 

But the next morning all seemed changed. The day broke sadly enough 
Jkft the whole Norreys family, for none ot them had had any rest, and they 
met at the breakfast-table with a half-guilty consciousness that each one 
was responsible for the restraint which sat upon the whole part^ ; and that 
it behooved somebody to take the initiative, and broach the pamful subject 
which occupied their hearts. And yet neither had the courage to do so. 
The servants appeared at prayers, with an evident understanding between 
tiiem that something had gone wrong respecting Mrs. Raymond Norreys, 
and cast many furtif e and curious glances, in consequence, at the ladies of 
the family (Biaymond not having put in an appearance) dunsx^^^k^T^^^^s^ 
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of the morning lecture. And though they left the room no wiser than they 
had entered it, the scrutiny had not passed unobserved by the mother and 
daughter. 

** My dear, this will never do," was Mrs. Norreys's remark to Christine, 
as soon as they were alone again ; *' the servants must have some reason 
given them for Mrs. Riiymond's absence, or they will put the very worst 
construction on this unfortunate affair.^^ 

" Veiy true, mamma," replied Christine ; ** perhaps you had better con- 
sult Raymond about it when he comes down." 

But this consulting of Ravmond was by no means an easy matter, for 
when he appeared, naggard from the sleepless night he had passed, he 
seemed scrupulously to avoid the subject of Rachel, do what they would to 
lead the conversation in that direetion. There were no traces left of that 
softened mood in him, to which Christine had been witness the night before 
— although it was evident that he had not forgotten it, from the trouble he 
took to elude meeting the glances of sympathy which she directed towards 
him. His sister fancied that he felt ashamed of having given way to 
tears before her; she had already determined that no one but herself 
should ever know of it, and she now resolved that, if possible, she would 
lead Raymond to believe that even she had forgotten the circumstance. But 
all her gentle endeavors failed to put him at his ease ; for he was restless, 
and unmistakably anxious to avoid notice, and when his mother casually 
aadressed him, his answers were given in the same rough, harsh voice that 
had characterized his speech of the night before. Still it was impossible 
that utter silence could be maintained between them on the subject of his 
wife, and therefore, after breakfast, when his mother saw that he was making 
preparations to leave the house, she drew him into the drawing-room, ana . 
closing the door, put the direct question to him, — 

** Raymond, you must tell me one thing before you go. What do you 
intend to do about your wife ? " 

** What can I do? " he rejoined, curtly ; ** she has left no traces of her 
destination." 

** I was scarcely alluding to your following her," replied Mrs. Norreys, 
** because I think it very unlikely that we shall not receive any intimation 
of, or from her, to-day — but with respect to my servants, it must seem 
very strange to them." 

**Oh! han^ your servants;" exclaimed Raymond, seizing his hat, and 
making a rush for the hall door. ** What do /care, whether they think it 
strange or not? " And more excited than she had ever seen him before, her 
son left the Abbey Lodge, slamming the door after him as he went. • • 

** 1 think your brother's gi'ief must hav^ driven him half wild," Mrs. Nor- 
reys said to Christine ; *• he used the most ungentlemanly language with 
regard to the servants, and slammed the door right in my face." 

** How you can worry the poor fellow about servants at such a time, I 
can't imagine," returned Christine ; ** it's enough to make him impatient, 
when he has much more important things to thmk of. Tell me what you 
want, mamma, and I will settle it ibr you." And then the difficulty of satis- 
fying the servants' curiosity with regard to her sister-in-law's movements, 
without too severely compromising the character of the latter, was confided 
by the mother to her clearer-headed daughter, and a remedy soon found by 
the latter. 

** Why, mamma, it's the easiest thing in the world; we must pretend to 
have heard this morning — that is all. Leave it to me. I will make some 
casual remark to Elizabeth, and she will^ march down stairs immedi- 
ately, and repeat it to all the others." . And consequently, a few minutes 
afterwards, the said Elizabeth did enter the servants' hall, looking extremely 
disappointed, and said, "Law! it was nothing after all, for Miss Norreys 
had just said to her, as she was arranging the bedroom, * What do you 
think, Elizabeth ? JMrs. Raymond has played us such a trick — she ran off 
all of a sudden yesterday afternoon, to spend a few days with a friend, and 
left us to guess what had become of her until this morning. Wasn't that a 
shame ? And poor mauuna and I were so frightened till Mr. Raymond came 
home last night.' So you see," added the Abigail, •* that there can't be 
nothing wrong, because Mr. Norreys knew all about it ; but I call it a stupid 
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trick to play any one, that I do, raising a body's cuidosity all for nothing — 
don't you?" 

And the general opinion in the servants' hall was, that it was not only 
" stupid," but unpardonable to the last degree. And the only consolation 
they could extract, was from the old cook, ** That if these was the kind of 
tricks the young missus was going to play upon her mother-in-law, there'd 
be a row worth listening to between them before long." The knottjr point 
of the servants' satisfaction having been attended to, no other difficulties 
presented themselves for immediate grappling with, and the day passed 
wearily away as the post was ea^erljr watched fgr, in hopes that it might 
bring mem news of the runaway. Christine and her mother enjoyed a very 
melancholy and almost silent drive toffether during the afternoon, for noth- . 
ing short of death in the house would have induced Mrs. Norreys to lay 
aside that time -honored custom. But their son and brother did not reappear 
to bear them company ; and Christine's briffht eyes filled with tears every 
time they encounferea Rachel's guitar, or ner feet passed Rachel's empty 
room, and her heart wondered how long it would be before the mystery was 
cleared up. Even when the next morning, bringing Mrs. Craven's letter 
for Raymond, set aside their worst fears, and they knew that Rachel was in. 
safety with her friend, matters did not appear in the way for amendment. 
Christine had, of course, all faith in the statement of Mrs. Craven ; and, 
assured of her sister-in-law's well-doing, and the baseness of the writer of 
the anonymous letters, would have been ready to reassume her usual cheer- 
fiilness, if she had been encouraged to do so by her mother or her brother. 

But neither Mrs. Norreys nor Raymond believed in Mrs. Craven's epistle ; 
of course (so they argued) she would try to screen Rachel ; it was her 
object to do so — were not her son and her son's fiancee both concerned in 
the removal of the imputation upon her fame ?* would they not both be 
heavy sufferers by the impracticability of such removal ? of course Mrs. 
Craven was the very one who would defend and shelter Rachel Norreys, 
whatever her own conviction on the subject. And the discovery that Mrs. 
Arundel had been the writer of the anonymous letters, and the raker-up of - 
the scandal, was no proof that the scandal was such, since the very person 
whom it most concerned had not a word to say in her own defence. 

Raymond confessed that he had never quite liked, or trusted his wife's 
friend, from the beginning. He was glad that she had been shown up in 
her true colors ; and since her motives in writing the letters about Rachel . 
had most probably been simply spite that she had been turned out of the 
family by whom she had hitherto been made so welcome ; but all this did 
not remove one stain from Rachel, one doubt respecting her from her hus- 
band's heart. She had admitted Cecil Craven to a culpable familiarity with 
herself, and God only knew the rest. For RS,ymond's part, he scarcely 
dared to think of it. He answered Mrs. Craven's letter very briefly — but 
with decision. He was obliged to her for receiving Mrs. Norreys into her 
house, but he could not see in what measure the arguments she had favored 
him with removed the unpleasant impression under which he had labored 
since receiving the anonymous letters. When Mrs. Norreys could herself 
dem^ the statements made therein he would be the first to disbelieve them. 

He made no allusion to Rachel's returning to his protection, nor to his 
own distress at her absence ; and Mrs. Craven, on receiving so cold and 
stem a reply, felt that her mission so far had failed, and that in order to 
restore these two people to mutual confidence but one thing remained to be 
done. 

In the mean while Raymond tl^ew her letter in the fire, and wished that 
he could tlirow all remembrance from him in like manner. But the more 
he wished, the more impracticable the deed appeared to grow. The image 
of Rachel, as a child, as a woman, in her tears, her merriment, her silence, 
and her passion, hovered before him, sleeping or waking, and kept him 
perpetually upon the rack. And he had hoped so much lately from her 
altered conduct to himself, and from the increasing love which she had 
majiifested towards his mother and Christine. And now all his hopes were 
utterly and iiTcvocably ruined. He had sorely felt his sorry welcome home ; 
he had fretted more than enough since then, but nothing could compare, in 
intensity, to the bitter disappointment, the bafied bo^^a, V5ti^ Xr^xA^y 'l^^^CiXNS^ 
waiting upon outi^a^ed love, that Raymond ^orre^a ^x^QtvfiYL^^^^^'^ * 
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And he was not ^ood at bearing, withoat a mormar, an " undeserved 
lot.^ He was impatient under suffering, — fiercely so, at times, and ready 
to argue with his (ate and curse it, when he could not prove his argument. 
And ne tried to drown all this, as men (heedless of past faflures) wiU try, 
in dissipation. Ah ! those were sad hours for Raymond Norreys to look 
back upon, in after years — hours which he would have been happy to have 
been able to forget ; but, during that evil time, chance (or so it seemed at 
first sight) threw in his way a motive for action, which, slight though it 
was, had the power to divert him from much that was wrong, and led 
eventually to a great and wonderful change in his fortunes. He was 
strolling late one night, or rather early one morning, into a cafe near the 
Haymarket, where he had been in the liabit, lately, of meeting several wild 
spirits of his acquaintance, when he saw, to his surprise, that the shutters 
were already up, and, on entering by a p-ivate door, found that the whole 
place was in a state of the greatest confusion and disorder — chairs, benches 
and tables were upset — glsLSS and china broken — liquor filled about the 
floor, whilst a crowd of gamesters, both male and female, were hiding away 
in some of the private rooms, and the proprietor of the cafe was in perfe^ 
despair at the wreck around him. 

** Why, what^s been the row? '^ exclaimed RaynK>nd, as he sauntered in 
and spied the general melee, 

*♦ Oh, Mr. jforreys ! " replied the man, who knew my hero by nante, and 
finding himself alone with him, ventured to pronounce it ; ** weVe had the 
bluebottles in here, and my number^s down for a fine, as sure as can be ; all 

along of that bully. Lord (you know his name, sir, without my speii^ing 

it) ; and see the scrape he^s got me in. However, I managed to get most 
of the lot smuggled into the lower l»lliard-room, and there they are, alT 
locked up togemer ; and I'm blest if they'll come out under an hour, for Tm 
convinced those bobbies are watching the house still, and will do so until 
they're tired." 

'* How did it happen ? " inquired Raymond. 

** As usual, sir, a row between two of them, and sides taken up. And I 
haven't told you the worst of it yet, for one of the gentlemen is so badly 
hurt about the head that I had hun taken up to my wife's room, and she 
sent word just now that she thought we ought to send for a doctor ; and I 
shaU catch it hot, if that's necessary. By-wie-by, sir," continued the pro- 
prietor, **you know the gent well enough by sight, and, now I come to 
think of it, he bears the same name as yourself; thou^h,'^ he added in a tone 
of confidence, ** that isn't known to everybody, and I shoidd wish it to be 
between ourselves." 

**The same name as mine?'* returned Raymond; *'not spelt the same, 
though." 

'* Well, I don't know> sir, but if I'm not mistaken, I rather think it is — 
with a y and an e, sir ; yes, I rather think so." 

Raymond was just ruminating on the strangeness of the man's assertion, 
for he had believed their own family to be the only one spelling their name 
like himself, when a second messenger came to say ** that the gentleman 
tiiat was hurt was very bad indeed, and the mistress thought he was dying." 
Then the landlord's face grew pale at the idea of having a corpse m me 
house to account for, and a coroner's inquest sitting upon it ; and he asked 
Raymond if he thought he ought to send for a doctor. 

** Let us go and see him first," suggested Raymcmd, •* the women maybe 
mistaken ; " and the landlord led the way up the dark stau*case (for all the 
gas had been turned off at the approach of the polioemen) to the site of his 
private apartments. 

There, laid in a comfortably-enough furnished bedroopi, and watched by 
a silken-dressed and rin^letted woman, Raymond encountered, to his sur- 
prise, the scarcely-breathmg form of the man who, underftie name of Tom 
White, had taken the trouble to go out of his way in attempting the seduc- 
tion of poor Martha Wilson. He had met him too often lately, and watched 
him too narrowly, to be mistaken in ids identity, even though his face and 
head were smeared with blood, and a large bandage hid tiie greater portion 
of his features. He was laid upon the sofa, but he appeared perfectly 
nerveless, as he hung over the side of it, with eyes turned upwards and 
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month partially opened. The sight of him sobered poor Raymond com- 
pletely. 

"Good heavens! "he said, **he looks very bad; how long ago did it 
happen ? " 

"About two hours, sir," replied the woman, "and it's a dreadful cut — 
. right across the back of his head — done with a bronze lampstand, one of 
the gu'ls told me ; but the hair is quite driven into the woimd, so that I can't 
tell whether it's very deep or not." 

" Has he spoken at all? " inquired Raymond. 

"Not a word, sir," she replied; "and I think he had a kind of fit just 
now, for he stretched himself out, and worked about a good deal, but he 
didn't make the least sound." 

" I think you should send for a doctor at once," said Raymond to the 
landlord; "the man is seriously hurt, if not dying.* If he dies in -your 
house without assistance, you will suflfer for it." 

"I will send immediately," replied the proprietor, seriously alarmed. 
"If you could stay here for a little, sir, you would ^eatly oblige me." 

And Raymond, who felt a strange interest in the man, from th^ circum- 
stance of his having been brought under his notice on the subject of Martha, 
readily promised compliance, and took his seat by the side of the sofa. He 
had forgotten what the landlord had said relative to his bearing the same 
name as himself. But when the doctor came, and, having examined the 
wound, pronounced it to be a very dangerous fracture of the skull, and the 
patient at that moment to be laboring under congestion of the brain in con- 
sequence, he turned to Raymond and asked if he had been in any way 
connected with the unfortunate affair. ' 

. "Not at all, I am happy to say," was his frank rejoinder. "I arrived 
long after it had happened, and am only here at the request of the landlord. 
Do you think he will recover ? " . 

" Are you a relation of his ? " w^ the return question. 

" None, not even a friend. I have met the man occasionally before, but 
am ignorant of his very name." 

" Then I may as well tell you — there is no chance for him. If his com- 
batant could be traced, it would be 9, case of manslaughter. His friends 
should be communicated with." 

"I don't know who they are," said Raymond. 

" Have you searched his pockets ? " demanded the medical man. 

" Scarcely. It was no business of mine," he replied, shortly. 

" Then I think, under the ckcumstances, I shall be justified, in doing so, 
though I do not expect he will ever revive sufficiently to recognize any one 
again. We are about to look into this gentleman's pockets to see if we 
can discover who his friends are," he added to the landlord, who now 
re-entered. 

" I can tell you his name, sir, and Pm sure I wish now I'd never heard it, 
for this is by no means the first scrape he's got me in, though I suppose it's 
likely to prove the last. He is a Mr. Norreys, same name as this gentle- 
man here." 

"It is not an uncommon name, said Raymond, still adhering to the 
notion that the stranger's patronymic must be spelt "Norris." But when 
flie doctor had taken a whole packet of papers from the dying man's pock- 
ets, and was turning them over in his hands, he reniarked, casually, — 

"Spelt in this manner it is an uncommon name, sir — Norreys. We 
don't often meet it so, nowadays." 

" Will you allow me to look at that envelope for a minute ? " said Ray- 
mond, interested in the discussion, and when the doctor, complying with 
his request, passed the paper over to him, and the following addfress met 
his astonished eyes, he could scarcely believe for the moment that he saw 
correctly: "Archibald Norreys, Esq., 14a, Albany, London." But before 
he had time to express his surprise the doctor tossed him another. 

" Very little doubt about this, sir," he remarked. " Here is an unposted 
letter, evidently intended for some relative of the patient's," and Raymond 
read: "To Sir Archibald Norreys, Bart., Woolcombe Rise, Berks." He 
remained so long gazinff at the two envelopes, and lost in surprise at their 
superscription, that the doctor became impatient. 
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** Now, sir, there is no time for wool-gathering — we must go to business. 
Perhaps vou find you do ^ow this gentleman's friends, as you appear so 
interested in the addresses of his letters ? " 

** I told you, Mr. Norreys, the name was spelt the same," whispered the 
landlord, at the same moment reading the papers over his shoulder. 

** I believe I do," ha said, answering the doctor's remark alone. ** What 
should be done next ? " 

** The next thing to be done is to communicate with his nearest relative, 
and since you seem to have some knowledge on the subject, I think you will 
be the best person to do so, if you will take the trouble." 

** I do not mind tlie trouble," returned Raymond, •* but I am not certain 
of this gentleman's identity. I suspect, however, tliat he is the son of this 
Sir Archibald Norreys, of Woolcombe Rise." 

" Whew ! " whistled the doctor ; ** Sir Archibald must look out for another 
heir then, I am afraid." 

•* If I undertake to telegraph to him," replied H^ymond, quietly, ** what 
shall I say?" 

The doctor's remark had stirred up new and strange thoughts in his 
breast, but with a heavy trouble weighing him down, tney did not excite 
him so much as they might otherwise have done, and he remained, to all 
outward appearance, as unconcerned as he had been before they had been 
suggested to his mind. 

** Simply that Mr. Norreys has sustained a fracture of the skull, and that 
if he wishes to see him alive he had better come to town at once. That is 
all that can be said, beside giving the address. It is no place for a gentle- 
man to die in, and if he coiSd be moved with any degree of safety I would 
have him taken to my own quarters, but his sole chance lies in perfect quiet. 
I shall stay with him myself, and if you will kindly see to the tele^am being 
sent to Woolcombe Rise as early as possible, you will be doing him the best 
service you can." 

** I will drive direct from here to the station," observed Raymond, in 
reply, ** and the message shall be sent the first moment practicable. I 
shall look round here in the com'se of the morning, Mr. Bamett," he added, 
having ascertained the name of the practitioner, '* so, until then, good day 
to you." 

And full of thought, still more sad than that with which he had entered 
it, Raymond Norreys left the cafe again. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A TURN pj THE WHEEL OP POBTUNE. 

It was a comfort to poor Raymond (melancholy.^ the subject was) to 
have ** something to say" to his mother and sister, when he met them at 
breakfast that morning, that did not in the least refer to, or have any con- 
nection with, the unfortunate topic of his wife. As they had never been 
made acquainted with the episode of Mr. Tom White, or been told any- 
thing more with regard to Martha Wilson beyond the commonplace infor- 
mation that she had had ** a young man," and, at the desire of her mistress, 
dismissed him, it was unnecessary to inform them further than that Ray- 
mond had met with a stranger, dangerously wounded in the manner 
described, and had accidentally discovered him to be their cousin Archi- 
bald Norreys, and the heir of Woolcombe Rise. They had never associated 
in any way, nor ev^ been recognized by their Berkshire relations, there- 
fore the news had little effect upon Mrs. Norreys and Christine, beyond 
making them give vent to a great deal of surprise at the strangeness of 
the rencounter, and a good deal of pity f6r the dying young man," &c., 
&c. As to where Raymond had met his cousin and under what circumstan- 
ces, my hero managed, by skilful fencing, perfectly to satisfy them without 
compromising his honor or himself; ana the two women were unsuspect- 
ing of evil, and swallowed, in perfect faith, anything he chose to tell tiem. 
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They liad been all so very sad before, that the melancholy recital had no 
power to increase the lowness of their spirits ; indeed, it tended to work 
d, especially with Raymond, to whom it gave fresh ideas, and some- 
Iff to distract his mind from dwelling too much upon his great grief. 
1 wonder by what train Sir Archibald will arrive," he said, as he pre- 
pared to leave again. " I suppose the first intimation he ever received 
that there is a Raymond Norreys in the world, was, when he saw my name 
upon the telegram. It will be a sad meeting between this father and son, 
I dare say he will have no time even to notice me." 

** I dare say not, my dear," replied his mother, ** and it would be little 
use if he did. The families have always been so very much separated. 
Unless, indeed," she added, lowering her voice, "the worst happens with 
his son ; and then you have not forgotten, Raymond, that " 

•* Oh ! hush, mother," he replied, as if he were pained at the allusion. 
** My cousin may not die after all. Doctors are often mistaken ; and if he 
does. Sir Archibald might marry again. Don't raise my hopes for noth- 
ing." 

** Perhaps it is as well not to be premature," she rejoined. "But the 
baronet's marrying again is scarcely likely ; he is an old man now. The 
poor young fellow who lies wounded must be older than yourself, Ray- 
mond." 

"About the same age, I should think," he replied. "Had he any 
sisters ? " 

" No ; the last Miss Norreys died two years ago. I should think this 
would be a great blow to poor Sir Archibald. Wefl I well ! all our troubles 
seem coming together." 

Raymond heaved a sigh, and left her. As soon as he arrived at the Hay- 
market cafe he was met by Mr. Bamett, the doctor, with two pieces of 
news. 

"I regret to say" it is all over, Mr. Norreys; he died at seven o'clock 
this morning, and here is an answer to your telegram to Sir Archibald (or 
I conclude so) ; it arrived but this moment." 

Raymond was quite unprepared for either piece of intelligence^ and he 
looked very grave as he opened the printed omcial envelope. 

The words were few. 

" From Sir A. Norreys, Bart., Berkshire, to R. Norreys, Esq., London. 

" * Your message received. Shall be up by the noon train. Send some 
one to meet me at Waterloo Station.' " 

"By noon?" exclaimed Raymond, examining his watch. "Why it is 
nearly that now. Will you meet Sir Archibald, and break the news to 
him?" 

"Well, I think, Mr. Norreys," replied the practitioner, who did not like 
the idea of the job any more than Raymond did, " I think that my place is 
by the side of the corpse, until Sir Archibald gives orders for its removal — 
if you would not object, sir." 

" I ought not to do so," replied Raymond, " for to tell you the truth, this 
gentleman was my cousin, although we have been so much separated as to 
be unknown to one another. I confess I shrink from having to carry such 
news to his father ; but if you think it your duty to remain by the corpse '* 

"Well, Mr. Norreys, it must be as you wish, of course," returned the 
doctor, whose opinion of Raymond had risen ten per cent, directly he heard 
that he was related to a baronet ; " but I should think you were the fittest 
person to break the news to Sir Archibald." 

"Well, well ! I will do so," replied Raymond, hastily, " and had better 
be off at once, as the time is going fagt. You will allow no one into the 
room to inspect the remains, if you please, till we return." 

*^* Certainly not, sir ; it is locked up, and I have the key in my pocket." 

And then Raymond jumped into a hanson, and went about his melan- 
choly business. And in this place, perhaps (since her name may never 
again be mentioned in connection with his); it will be as well to say, that 
poor Martha Wilson was never informed of the real name of her lover, nor 
of^the cruel circumstances under wliich her master met him. Months after- 
wards, indeed, the news of his deaLh was broken gently to hftY b^^.ariQs?^\ 
but of all other truths concerning him, 8lieremamea\^OT^\AxsaiJ&L\\fcx 
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Raymond Norreys did not reach the Waterloo Station till some minutes 

Sast twelve, and was afraid at first that he would miss the train ; but when 
e got there he found that it had not yet arrived, and the porters and 
guards were all on the platform in a state of expectancy. Another five 
minutes passed, and then Raymond stopped an official to ask him the reason 
of the delay. 

** Can't say, sir," was the answer ; ** it often happens so with the country 
trains." 

A jocose porter passed them at the moment, whistling. 

** Well," he cried to the guard, •* don't seem as though your pet Ascot 
was coming to time this morning! The 'Firefly's' bust — told you she 
would." And then the guard, who did not appear to relish a joke against 
his favorite engine, spoke to Raymond again, passing over the vulgarity of 
the poiter with silent contempt. 

** She's been very likely detained, sir, by some of the cross trains. That' 
line's a regular bit of net-work. She can't be long now, though." 

A quarter of an hour — twenty minutes — were gone ; and still the Ascot 
train was due. A dozen trains had rushed panting into the terminus since 
Raymond had patrolled the platform, and yet the one he looked for came 
not. 

** It was lucky," he thought at first, ** as it gave him time to think over 
the approaching interview with the bereaved father ; but as the minutes 
went on, other expectant friends became impatient, and he caught the in- 
fection. Two or three husbands who had come to meet their wires or fam- 
ilies, an anxious mother who was expecting a little child from the country, 
whom she had not seen for long, and others who were pressed for time, and 
annoyed at being obliged thus to waste it. 

*' Hang it ! " exclaimed Raymond, at last, '* is the train coming tliis morn- 
ing, or is she not ? People cannot be hanging about all day in this manner." 

The face of the gu£u*d whom he addressed had grown' graver since he last 
saw it. 

** We are afraid there must have been a stoppage somewhere, sir," he 
replied ; ** she's not used to be but a few minutes behind her time, but we 
shall hear presently, no doubt." 

** I hope there's nothing wrong," said RayilSbnd, and he thought at the 
same time what an aggravation it would be to poor Sir Archibald's distress 
to be compelled to delay upon the road. 

** Wrong! bless you, no, sir!" replied the guard, in a tone of the ex- 
tremest cheerfulness. ** How should there be P We shall see her directly." 

** K she don't make haste," observed toother guard, ** she'll run into the 
down train." 

** She's been delayed," said the first speaker, with an air of certainty, 
" and is waiting for the dowii train to pass — that's it, to my mind." 

And the various watchers, male and female, looked very much relieved 
by the tone of decision with which he pronounced these words. 

Thirty minutes — forty minutes — ^past the hour of twelve. By this time 
there were more officials, on the platform than those ordinarily seen there — 
men in plain clothes, and evidently of higher authority, kept passing on 
and off it, and communicating with the lower servants of the company. 
And at last a messenger came for the principal there, and he went into the 
telegraph office, and somebody in the anxious crowd conjectured that news 
of the missing train had arrived. Raymond's curiosity had been raised by 
this time, and he appeared as eager as the rest for intelligence of some sort. 
They all pushed forward, pursuing the man to the door of the office, and he 
followed in their train — all, excepting indeed the mother who had come 
to meet the little child she had not seen for so long, and whose limbs, refus- 
ing to bear her up any further, only allowed her to sink dovm, white as 
death, and trembling like an aspen leaf, upon the nearest bench. The little 
crowd would have pushed itself right into the telegraph office if the guards 
had not prevented it. 

** There's a message come," one of them said, in order to restrain its 
eagerness, ** and you'll hear all about it in a minute if you'll be quiet." 

One moment of unspeakable anxiety, and then the man intrusted with 
the deliverance of the message reappeared. He was the same to whom 
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Raymond had twice before spoken. He had by nature a round and jovial 
£ace, but just now, as he stood before them with the written message in his 
hand, he seemed to have shrunk somehow, and grown suddenly pale. Yet 
still he attempted an air of great courage, if not cheerfulness. 

•* There's no denying there's been a slight accident," he said, "but we 
hope it won't prove of much consequence. The twelve o'clock train beir^g 
after time, was run iuto by one of the down trains a little this side Ascot, 
and some damage done. A few parties have been hurt, and those parties 
are on their way here now by another train, together with them whohavent 
been hurt at all. So we hope in a few minutes that all here will meet their 
friends again safe and sound." 

**■ Any killed?" demanded a faint voice in the Crowd — faint, though be- 
longing to a man, for he had come to meet his one-year wife returning from 
a visit to her mother in the country. 

«* Well, the stoker is gone, poor fellow, and the driver, and a better man 
never drove engine," was the reply, ** and one or two more, perhaps; but 
we've had very few particulars, and no names, and must wait for the ne^ 
message. But I feel confident there's none gone belonging to any here," 
continued the guard, with more benevolence than reason, perhaps, as he 
tried to smile away the ghastly fear he saw depicted in almost every, face 
before him. The tinith was the telegram had merely said in reference to 
the loss of life : Thirty killed and wounded — latter sent by a slow train ; 
but, as the guard remarked to Raymond Norreys, when, having explained 
that he had no great personal interest in the loss, he extracted the facts 
from him, ** It's as well to make the best of it to them at first, sir — they'll 
know it soon enough, poor creatm^es." 

There was a dead hush in the crowd after the delivery of the telegraphic 
message. The men turned away, sick at heart, and some of them snowing 
it in their whitened featm-es, but all silent except they had women with 
them to support and comfort ; but the wives and mothers became clamorous 
in their demand for more particulars, in their desire to know the worst — 
the very worst at once. The woman who had sunTs upon a bench and yet 
heard all, now dragged her trembling limbs up again, and steggered to the 
ofiice door. 

** Oh, sir ! " she said to the good-humored g[uard, with dry white lips that 
could scarcely form the words — ** about a child — a little child ! " 

He took her by the shoulders and gently forced her down again upon the 
seat. 

** Now you just stay quiet there," he said, ** until I fetch you a glass of 
water. The child's safe enough, depend upon it — you'll have him in your 
arms in another minute." 

But as he turned away to fetch her the refreshment that he promised, 
she sank quietly down upon her side, and fainted away. 

One o'clock — twenty minutes past one — and still the eyes of the ex- 
pectant crowd are turned eagerly in the tiirection by which the train with 
tiiie survivors of the accident must arrive. There it is at last, slowly puffing 
its way towards the terminus, as though loath to be the carrier of such bad 
intelligence. 

• * Is it the very train ? " * * Are you sure P " * ' Might it not be from some- 
where else?" **Is there another due?'.' wer^ amongst the eager ques- 
tions which burst from such lips as were not too excited to speak at aU, or 
do anything but silently pray for strength, as the engine passed the plat- 
form, and dragged the hne of carriages after it. It was not a long line ; 
the passengers thAt could . be moved had been sent on just as they were, 
without baggage or any other encumbrance, and the passengers that could 
be moved, alas ! were few. Medical men were on the spot, and had been 
for sonte time, and the first thought, and the first rush, were for the car- 
riages in which the wounded had been conveyed. 

♦* There ain't many of them, sir," was the remark of the guard in attend- 
ance upon it; ** and there's a doctor from Ascot along with them as it is." 

He was a young guard, and new to the service, and his face was very 
pale as he said the words, and remembered how few were able to be 
moved, and how many more would never move again^ As the railway 
earriages were emptied of thei» contents, the acene w^otl ^iJafc^^Jsa^'QiafiL^'*^ 
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one of harrowing interest ; for those wiio waited there, and happened to 
receive their friends intact, were as much overcome as those whose keen 
eyes took in at a glance that theirs were left behind. Indeed, Raymond 
observed that of the two, the former were far the most demonstrative, and 
many kisses, tears, hysterics, and faintings took place liberally on both 
sides, between the restored friends and relatives, whilst those whose hearts 
had sickened, as one stranger after another stepped out of the carriages, 
and were recognized, and still theirs, their own — perhaps their one — came 
not — either staggered off the platform, as though suddenly struck blind, 
or else sunk down, dumb and senseless to be trampled on as might be, be- 
neath the feet of the embracing and embraced. But amongst the passen- 
gers who left the train by themselves, Raymond Norreys coSd see no one 
who answered to the description of the man he came to meet. He looked 
eagerly for a bent form and a gray head, but there seemed no old men 
amongst them. He had liberally tipped the officials on first hearing that 
there was likely to be a crush and a confusion, and they were all anxious to 
help him in the search. 

** An old gentleman, sir — named Sir Archibald Norreys? Come this 
way, sir ; perhaps some of the passengers may know him by sight." 

But the passengers were all too much occupied with their own concerns 
to answer questions, and no Sir Archibald appeared. 

** Afraid the old gentleman's not in the safety carriages, sir. This is the 
way to the wounded carriages ; " and Raymond followed the friendly guard, 
with a shudder, to the fore part of the train. 

But as he neared it, he was startled at hearing a familiar voice saying, — 

** By Jove, sir, I shouldn't know I was hurt, except you told me so ; I 
feel a little pain certainly, when I am moved, but nothing to signify. I 
believe I could walk if I was to try — by Jove, I do." 

** You must not attempt it, sir; indeed, you must not," said the doctor's 
voice, raised in expostulation ; and then, as Raymond rushed forward to 
confront the first speaker, he added to his brother practitioner, ** He's fainted 
again, Mr. Stevens; we' had better move him now into the waiting-room;" 
and Raymond l^aw the senseless form of Mr. Northland borne past him as in 
a dream. 

** Good heavens !" he exclaimed, as he peeped forward to gain a better 
view — * * Mr. Northland ! " 

** Is this passenger a friend of yours, sir ? " demanded one of the doctors, 
who was assisting to carry poor ** Cousin Gus" into the waiting-room. 

*• Yes, I know mm ; but he is not the friend I came to meet. By-the-by, 
are you from Ascot? " he continued, turning round to a face he had not seen 
upon the platform before. 

** I am," was the reply. 

** Can you tell me if an old gentleman, Sir Archibald Norreys, is amongst 
the wounded ? " 

**He is killed,^ was the sudden reply. "I know Sir Archibald well, I 
have attended the family. He was amongst the first who were extricated 
from the debris of the broken caniages. It has been a terrible smash, sir. 
I was very much shocked to see the poor old gentleman's body. I know it 
to be a fact, for I examined it myself." But here one of the other doctors 
touched the speaker on the arm and said, — 

•* Be careful what you say ; perhaps it's a relation." 

And indeed, Raymond Norreys had turned so very pale, that no one could 
help seeing that the news had in some manner powerfully affected him. He 
grasped at the door-lintel for support, as the Ascot doctor piled the assurances 
of the truth of his assertion one upon another, and appeared at first as if he 
had no words wherewith to answerhira. The suddenness of the news, the 
extraordinary revolution which the confimiation of it would mak» in his 
fortunes, was too much for him. He had been shocked at the awful 
death of his cousin ; he was still more shocked at the double tragedy of 
which he was now informed ; but through, and above all feelings of the 
kind, he could not forget that the two accidents, dreadful as they were, 
must result in his becoming Sir Raymond Norreys, — that he was (even 
whilst he graspe^ that door-lintel), in fact, a baronet. It was not in mortal 
man to forget it, particularly as Ms affectlox^ vrere not interested on behalf 
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of the deceased ; however much his humanity might prompt him to feel for 
the untimely sacrifices which had made him so. 

•* I am a relation of Sir Archibald's," he said, as he recovered his tongue 
and his self-conmiand together, ** and I am very much shocked to hear of 
his death, particulaiiv as I had come to annotince sad news to him. His 
son also died in London, this morning." * 

•* What, that scamp ! " exclaimed the young Ascot doctor. ** I beg your 
pardon, though, I am forgetting myself; but you have really interested me • 
very much. So young Norreys is dead, is he ? " Who's the next heir? " 

Thej had by this tune deposited the form of Mr. Northland upon the 
waiting-room table, and the Ascot doctor appeared very anxious to discuss 
idl particulars of the Norreys' succession with Ray^nond ; and the latter, 
although he had no intention of gratifying his cm-iosity with respect to him- 
self, thought he might give him some useful information, and to that end 
drew him on one side. 

**Sir Archibald Norreys was a cousin of mine," he said hurriedly, in 
explanation of his own want of advice ; ** and I came here this morning to 
break the news of the loss of his son to him. Mr. Norreys also came to his 
death by an accident, and his body must await an inquest here. What 
ought I to do?" 

•* Your time is your own? " demanded tke young surgeon. 

** Entirely so," replied Raymond. 

** Then I should first depute some one to stay with the remains of Mr. 
Norreys, and then cut down to Ascot, and make arrangements for Sir Archi- 
* bald's body being moved to Woolcombe Rise, as soon as the inquest there 
is over. You can't do better than that. There is a butler in the house who 
has been there for years, and will aiTange eveiything as well as you could 
do it yourself, and you'll find Sir Archibald's men of business there too ; I 
know you will. Packer and Mitbury their names are ; they have been there 
shooting for the last month. You should set them to work at once, to look 
up the heir. . Who is the next heir ? I believe you are," said the Ascot 
doctor, who was young and facetious, and not to be put down. ** Then you 
must cut back here and superintend the removal of the poor young fellow's 
body to Berkshire. Fancy both of them gone in one day. Sad tiling, isn't 
it? But I'm wanted again, and must be off." And the young doctor ran 
away as he spoke. Raymond felt he had given him good advice, but it was 
one of those moments in a man's life when he feels utterly confused and 
senseless, and hardly knows how to act for the best. So many events had 
crowded lately one upon, another, and above them aU was hovering the 
great and unexpected knowledge of the change in his prospects, that he 
felt quite giddy when he tried to think. However, the first thing was 
cei-tainly tp return to the Haymarket cafe, and have an interview wim Mr. 
Bamett, and with that intention, and forgetting all else, Raymond was 
about to leave the station, when another of the doctors touched his shoulder 
in passing, and said, — 

** I expect your friend there is more hurt than he thinks for, sir." 

** Who ? what friend ? " demanded Raymond, waking from a reverie. 

** The gentleman we first carried into the waiting-room. But his injuries 
are internal, and it is difficult to say." 

Then Raymond remembered poor Gus Northland, and asked if he was 
sensible. 
. •* Yes, quite so, and very anxious to be moved from here." 

** I will go to him," said Raymond, hastily, and when he entered his pres- 
ence, and was recognized, the pleasure of Cousin Gus was extreme. 

** My dear fellow," he exclaimed, ** I am so delighted to see you. You'll 
have me moved from this abominable place, won't you? I want to get 
down to Brighton to join Mrs. Craven, — Brighton always sets me up, it's 
the healthiest place in England, and my own doctor is there into the bar- 
gain." 

** But arc you fit to be moved, sir ? " asked Raymond. 

**Fit to be moved, — of course I am. I've hardly any pain, — except 
when I'm shaken. I fell under one of the carnages — such a smash ! You 
should have been there, Norreys." 

Raymond did not exactly comqide with this last opinion of Cousin Gua'a, 
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but his friend the Ascot doctor now appearing in the room again, he asked 
him his opinion about Mr. Northland's case. 

** Who is he? " first demanded that lively practitioner, and then added, 
** He's as obstinate as a mule, any way. No ! of course, he oughtn't to be 
moved further than necessaj;y, but he's ^ust the kind of man who will suffer 
if thwarted. What's the matter with him ? We can't tell yet : haven't had 
time to examine ; but he was crushed under the carriage, and, I think, the 
'nmnbness he boasts of, is incipient paralysis. However, I dont give it as 
a settled opinion, mind. Move him to the nearest hotel for the present, and 
when there you must act, of course, under further advice. I can't wait a 
minute ; " and the young doctor, who was a very clever physician, all 
through his own enei'gy and promptitude, disappeared in the crowd, to the 
aid of some other sufferer by the accident. 

** What does he say?" demanded Gus Northland, who had guessed the 
import of Raymond's conference with the doctor. 

** He says you must not be moved further than the nearest hotel, until we 
have more advice about you," replied Raymond. 

"He's a fool," said Cousin Gus, unscrupulously; "why I'm scarcely hurt 
at all — bruised a bit, I dare say ; and I shall feel it more to-morrow, and 
that's why I want to get on as soon as I can. Norreys, will you go down 
with me to Brighton ? " 

The proposition took Raymond very much by surprise ; but high above 
the trouble and inconvenience of the aiTanffement (when he had so much 
business on his hands) rose the thought Tand which would not be crushed 
even by the question of its use) that he sliould see Rachel again. 

" Say you will," urged the wounded man ; " it's only a couple of hours' 
journey." 

" Let me get you safely to an hotel first," argued Raymond. 

**Not till you've promised to do as I wish," rejoined Gus Northland ; 
'tisn't much ! " 

It wasn't much, after all, and Raymond promised as the sick man required 
him. 

"But you must give me a few hours' grace, fiirst," he pleaded, "fori 
have busmess to do which cannot be delayed." 

And on these conditions Mr. Northland consented to be removed to the 
nearest hotel ; and a stretcher was procured in consequence". ■ -As he was 
being carried away on it, Raymond walking by his side, the latter saw the 
friendly guard advancing to him, with an air of mystery. 

^* It'§ true, sir, I am sorry to say ; some of the names have come on, and 
the old gentleman's is among them. This is he, isn't it sir ? " and he dis- 
played the ofl&cial communication in which the name of Sir Archibald Nor- 
reys, of Woolcombe Rise, was plainly transcribed. 

" He's well known about these parts, sir, so there ain't a shadow of doubt 
about the truth of it," was the man's final remark as he refolded the paper. 

" Thank you," replied Raymond ; " I shall run down there in a few hours 
myself," and then followed in the wake of Mr. Northland's stretcher. 

Having seen him comfortably settled at the hotel, and sent for the best 
medical advice, Raymond left Mm to return to the Haymarket cafe. There 
he arranged with Mr. Bamett to have proper persons left in attendance upon 
his ceusm's corpse, until such time as the coroner's inquest, having sat 
.upon it, he should be at libeity to have it inclosed in a receptacle fitting the 
dust of the heir of Woolcombe Rise, the orders for the preparation of which 
Mr.- Bamett promised to see given and carried out at once. 

And then Raymond Norreys returned to the Waterloo Station, and flew 
down to Ascot, to which there were many extra trains running that day, in 
consequence of the accident, to infonn the servants at Woolcombe Rise tiiat 
they had lost their young master, and the late baronet's solicitors, Messrs. 
Packer and Mitbury, that the rightful heir would never come home to claim 
his father's acres. He found the grand old place in gi'cat confusion, the 
news of the baronet's sudden death having, of course, reached there ; and 
the intelligence he brought himself .was scarcely less unexpected, as Sir 
Archibald had left them in the morning with the simple knowledge that his 
«Dn was ill, and his presence in town required. 
The occasion of meeting, therefore, was a very awful one ; and the two 
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gentlemen of business had scarcely less inclination to offer congratulations 
to their new client (who they knew well enough to be such) than Raymond 
had to receive them, for he could not yet contemplate, without the greatest ' 
horror, the means by which he founa himself a baronet, and the owner of 
the noble property he now looked upon. So his visit to Woolcombe Rise 
was very short and very subdued { and having ascertained tliat the lawyers 
would see eveiything done that was necessary, he pleaded unavoidable 
business in London as a reason for his hasty departure. 

•* Of course. Sir Raymond, you will be down for tfie fimerals," observed 
Mr. Packer, as he prepared to leave them. 

Raymond started as his new honors were thus thrust upon him, but the 
gesture was not noticed by the solicitor. 

" Of course," he answered ; " in the mean while, Mr. Packer, you will 
oblige me by sending notices of these sad events to all whom it may concern 
to know them. I have been so much at sea, and our branch of the family 
has been so much separated from that of Sir Archibald, that I know none 
of his immediate friends, and the male relations of the name, I am aware, 
must be few and distant. But I should wish everything to be conducted in 
a style corespondent to the rank of the deceased." 

** Certainly, Sir Raymond, certainly; your wishes shall in every respect 
be attended to. Good morning. Sir Raymond, good morning." 

And *• Sir Raymond,'*'' echoed from the lips of gentle and simple, were the 
last words that greeted our hero as he left Woolcombe Rise to return to 
the side of his poor, but troublesome friend Gus Northland 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

MB. NORTHLAND IS OBSTINATE. 

For when Raymond came to have another interview with him, he found 
that Mr. Northland promised to be very troublesome indeed. The physi- 
cian who had been sent for to see him during his absence, and who was a 
man of great repute in his profession, met Raymond as he entered the ho- 
tel and begged to speak with him in private. He said that Mr. Northland's 
was a very different case to decide upon at once ; that he certainly thought 
himself that he had received some severe internal injuries, and he was sur- 
prised that he did not appear to suffer moi% pain. He should have advised 
the patient being kept in bed, and very quiet for the next fuv days, until 
something further had been ascertained relative to his condition ; but that 
he was so positive on the subject of being moved, and appeared so excited 
at the prospect of a refusal, that he feared lest crossing his inclinations 
might be productive of more harm than good, and bring on the very symp- 
toms it was most desirous to avoid — namely, inflammatory ones. The 
eiysician understood that Mr. Norreys was an intimate friend of Mr. 
orthland^s, and about to accompany him to Brighton ; would he guarantee 
that he should be placed under able medical advice directly he arrived 
there ? 

To which Raymond replied, ** You mistake in thinking that I am a very 
intimate friend of Mr. Northland's ; I know him, certainly, and I promised 
if he was moved to Brighton, to go with him; but I can guarantee nothing 
beyond that. He has his own friends down there, so doubtless he will have 
the best of advice and nursing, but it would be far preferable they should 
be telegraphed for to come to him." 

"Infinitely preferable," interposed the doctor; "in fact, I will notdis- 

rB from you, Mr. Norreys, that it may be the saving of his life ; but 
Northland is so very sell-willed and positive, that ^ 

But Raymond was beginning to see the risk which would attend his re- 
moval in a clearer light, and had little patience for what he considered a 
mere fancy. 

"Oh, that is all nonsense," he said, decisively, " I Mrill speak to him my- 
self; " and strode up-stairs with the genuine convktlQii t£»^ ^ i^^ ^^-'^ 
^4 
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from him would bring Cousin Gus to reason. For after all, this going down 
to Brighton at the present moment, when his head and hands were so full 
of busmess, was a very incoo^enient affair. He had not been able yet even 
to inform his mother and sisters of the deaths of Sir Archibald Norreys and 
his son. And as to the hope which had sprung up in hi^ heart on firet en- 
tertaining the proposition, — the hope of seeing Rachel again, and of listen- 
ing to her voice, — what mattered it, after all, since no good could possibly 
accnie from it ? She was virtually dead and lost to him. No seeing her 
again, no hanging on the tones of her voice, could unmake her what she 
was, or render her capable of clearing herself again in his eyes. No ! the 
inheritor of a title which had been claimed by a dozen generations, and 
the owner of Woolcombe Rise, must thenceforth live unmated, and die un- 
blest, since no honors or wealth or wishes could restore Rachel Norreys 
to the innocence he once believed that she possessed. And as the thought 
struck Raymond's heart, he felt how thankfully he could resign all and 
each to be able to call one woman, for one day only, his faithful wife. But 
the alternative was not his to choose, and the knowledge did not make him 
more disposed to be lenient towards the apparently unreasonable desires of 

Soor Gus Northland. It was all folly, it was nonsense ; the proper thing to 
o was to telegraph for Mrs. Craven to come up to town ; and the proper 
thing should be done. But when he entered the presence of his wounded 
friend, his thoughts took another turn. The soft brown eyes of poor Cousin 
Gus were looking so much more anxious than obstinate, his manner was so 
excited, and his face so ilushed, that Raymond felt that if mischief had not 
already commenced, a very little opposition would be the means of making 
it do so ; and he scarcely liked the responsibility thus thrust- upon his hands. 
Still he attempted to act up to the determination with which he had entered 
the room, as he drew a chair beside the invalid's couch, and said, ** Well! 
how are you now, Mr. Northland? all the better for being quiet, I dare 
say." 

" I'm keeping up pretty well," was the reply, ** but deucedly anxious to 
start. What a time youVe been, Norreys ! Four hom*s, by Jove ! When 
does the next train go to Brighton ? " 

** I couldn't have returned sooner, or I would have done so," replied 
Raymond. "But are you quite determined still to go on to Brighton? A 
man is generally a good deal shaken, you know, by an accident of this sort ; 
and the doctor so strongly advises your bein^ kept quiet — indeed, they said 
the same at the railway station. Suppose I telegraph for Mrs. Craven to 
come up here and see you ? That would amount to the same thing, wouldn't 
it?" 

But the sick man's look of anxiety, lest the proposal should be carried 
into effect, increased to one of positive dread as Raymond rose from his 
seat as if with the intention of executing his purpose. 

"Stay, Norreys," he exclaimed, gi-asping his arm; "no, it wouldn't do 
at all ! You haven't done it already, have you ? " and then, as Raymond 
did not immediately deny tlie charge, he added, "If you have, I'll send 
another to stop her, by Jove I will, if I go to the station myself to do it. 
I'll go down to Brighton alone ; I don't want any one's aid. I'll ^" 

"Pray compose yourself," interrupted Raymond, suii^rised at this burst 
of excitement on the part of supine Cousin Gus ; " I have done nothing of 
the kind, nor do I intend to do so without your knowledge. I only want to 
persuade you to be advised for the best ; travelling so soon may make you 
worse." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " said Gus Northland, in return, " it won't make me any 
worse; I tell you I suffer scarcely any pain — I have said so all along, 
haven't I? ana I «it«< go to Brighton to-night." 

"You may pooh-pooh the matter as much as you please," replied Ray- 
mond, irritated at the other's perversity, "but I have set the risk you wiU 
run before you, and if, after that, you suffer for your own obstinacy, do not 
blame me." 

" I shall blame no one," said Mr. Northland, " but if you won't take me 
down, I must go alone. Why, my own doctor, Sherard, lives there. We 
always have him up to Craven Court when any one's ill — we do, Norreys; 
and what foUj it would be in me not to go to him when I have the oppor- 
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tunity. Besides, I don't want any doctor ; it's a mere bruise I've received, 
that brown paper and vinegar will cure; and — you tmll take me there, 
Norreys, won't you ? I particularly wish to go. • 

And his tone of authority sank into one of utter beseeching, as he put his 
feverish hand into Raymond's and jnade his last request. As he did so, the 
latter started to find how hot and dry it was, and felt, with the physician, 
that further parley would perhaps only make the patient much worse ; and 
. so he soothed him with a promise, and left him to ascertain how soon the 
train could take them to Brighton. 

•* It's of no use," he said, as he thrust a double fee into the physician's 
hand ; ** he is bent upon going, and even persuasion seems to agitate him ; 
besides, he continues to insist Uiat he feels scarcely any pain." 

The doctor shook his head. 

•* I cannot understand that," he said ; " however, it is one of those cases, 
Mr. Norreys, where the mind is evidently strongly working upon the body, 
and the only thing to be done is to try and humor both. At the present 
time I can confidently say that emotion of any sort will do Mr. Northland 
more harm than even a shaking. Better take him on then, as he desires, 
and get him into a bed and under good care as soon as possible, and he may 
not suffer much in consequence." 

•* I have your sanction, then, for his travelling? " said Raymond. 

** Only because the alternative would probably be more hurtful to him," 
was the dubious reply ; ** of twO evils, choose the least." 

And acting upon this advice, Raymond Norreys (having despatched a 
hasty telegram to tell his mother not to be alarmed at his absence) found 
himself an hour later journeying towards the sea, with Gus Northland 
stretched at full length on a mattress beside him. It was by this time seven 
or eight o'clock in the evening, and the only li^ht in the railway carriage 
was that of the flickering oil-lamp, by which it was impossible to read. 
Raymond sat for some time after they had left London silent and absorbed. 
He did not feel inclined to talk or make himself agreeable ; he was too 
much annoyed at the continued obstinacy and selfishness of Mr. Northland 
in persisting to make this journey against the advice of those who knew 
better than himself. It was of a piece, so Raymond thought, with the rest 
of his foolish life — so incapable of directing himself — so averse to being 
led by others ; and the reflection made him feel harsher, than he liked after- 
wards to remember, to the sufferer beside him. For as time went on, the 
oil-lamp — dim and uncertain as it was — yet showed the surrounding 
objects sufficientlv clearly to enable him to note the changes which were 
passing over the face of Sir. Northland. When they first left the Waterloo 
Station he had kept up the same appearance of unconcern and disregard 
to pain which had characterized him since his accident ; but as the train 
rushed rapidly through the night air, leaving town after town behind it, it 
appeared as though he thought it no longer necessary to keep up the indif- 
ference which it was evident he did not feel ; for by the undefined light of 
the oil-lamp, Raymond could see how much paler he was growing with 
every fresh mile they traversed, and how frequently his features twitched 
when the motion beCame rougher or more rapid ; and once or twice during 
the long tunnels, which lie on the outskirts of Brighton, he fancied that he 
heard him ^oan. 

•* I am atraid, Northland, that you are feeling this shaking more than you 
choose to confess," Raymond said, when, having passed through the last, 
he could once more depend upon making his voice heard; **but we are 
very near Brighton now, so I hope the worst of it is over." 

The sick man unclosed his eyes, and smiled a ghastly smile at him. 

•* You're a good fellow, Norreys," he said, faintly ; ** and I thought you 
were a clever one; but I've been sharper than you have to-day," and 
Cousin Gus tinkled a species of unmanly laugh, that was very unpleasant to 
listen to. 

•* How do you mean? " demanded Raymond, with curiosity. 

** Why, with respect to myself," Mr. Northland replied. ** I didn't think 
I was so good an actor. It's a pity I didn't take to the stage long ago, for 
I've been an idle fellow all my life. Why, my dear NoiTcys, I've cheated 
the doctors and all of you ; for if I had only confessed oxka \iiii c>1\3oft ^^Mis>L"V 
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have suffered to-day, they would have strapped me to my bed before they 
would have let me travel down here, — that they would !" 

** You don't mean to tell me you are as bad as all that? " exclaimed Ray- 
mond, in alarm. ** Grood heavens ! what may I not have to answer for? " 

** Nothing ! my dear Norreys ; ^nothing ! It isn't your fault. You're the 
best fellow I ever came across. I don't know what I should have done 
without you ! For I must have come down to Brighton to-night any way. 
You've been an immense comfort to me," and the sick man pressed his hand, 
as he spoke. 

** But what made you so positive about travelling, Northland, if you felt 
so ill? " persisted Ra3niiond. ** Mrs. Craven would have attended you in 
London, and the doctor, too, for that matter. It was very wrong, indeed, 
of you. You may have i-isked your life by the imprudence." 

" No such great risk, if I have," replied the other, with the same sickly 
smile. ** But I have urgent business here ; and my groat fear, from the 
moment I was hurt, was lest I should die before I settled it. Very impor- 
tant business, Norreys ; and thatmust not be delayed ; and you are the very 
man I could have wished to accompany me; for from the first moment 
that the falling can-iagcs struck me here " — he continued, laying his hand 
upon his chest: — **I felt that I was badly hurt. I did, Norreys. And I 
determined nothing should keep me from coming down here to-night. The 
doctors would have known it, too, if I had only told them the feelings I expe- 
rienced, but I gave the lie to every question they put to me." ' And Cousin 
Gus feebly chuckled over the remembrance of his having outwitted the 
medical men. Utterly inactive and indifferent to passing events in his life- 
time, he now appeared just as inert in the prospect of the death, which he 
knew he had reason to fear was marching down upon him. 

But Rajonond was horror-struck at his last avowal, and the part he had 
taken in his removal. 

**You did very wrong — very wrong, indeed," he exclaimed, in his 
excitement. ** I do not know what I shall say to Mrs. Craven about it. 
And when she would have attended you so readily, too." 

** Ah ! so she would, God bless her ! " said Gus Northland. " She's been 
always only too good to me ; and it is on her business and yours that I 
desired to travel. Don't think twice about it, Norreys. Whatever happens 
would have happened anyway; and, to tell you the truth, I've never 
thought I should get over it from the moment that it took place." 

But the look of astonishment in Raymond Norreys's eyes, as Gus Norfli- 
land alluded to the business which carried him to Brighton having some 
connection with himself, could not fail to attract the other's notice. 

** You are incredulous, Norreys, as to the possibility of my affairs having 
any reference to yours ; but you'll be wiser an hour hence. Oh ! these 
trains ! how slow they are ; shall we never be thei^ ? " 

But even as he spoke the carriages halted for the inspection of tickets, 
and in another minute they had arrived at the station. Raymond lost no 
time in procuring as easy a conveyance as he could, and, at a foot's pace, 

Sroceeded with his charge to the Marine Parade. He was impatient to 
elivcr him over to Mrs. Craven's keeping ; impatient* to learn what busi- 
ness it could be, having any reference to himself, that had made Mr. North- 
land persist in his determination to travel to Brighton ; doubly impatient, 
though he would not acknowledge it, even to his own heart, to find him- 
self once more in the presence of the wife whom he distrusted. When 
the vehicle stopped at its destination, Raymond's heart appeared to stop 
with it. 

** Stay!" he exclaimed, eagerly, laying his hand upon Mr. Northland's 
arm. ** Keep quiet for a minute. I must run up first and prepare them 
for your reception." 

Ajid having obtained the entrance (with a ring only) to Mrs. Craven's 
abode, he left his friend in the carriage, and walked up-stairs to announce 
their unexpected arrival. Mrs. Craven, her son, and Rachel Norreys, 
were sitting alone in the drawing-room ; for Cecil had only returned to 
Aldershot for the purpose of oJDtaining leave to spend a longer time with 
them. They were all so unhappy; there was so miserable a restraint 
between liis mother and her guest, and so great an anxiety on lus own 
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part to see .the wretched mystery, which had caused them all such pain, 
cleared up, that he felt no relief except in being on the spot administering 
such comfort as he might to Rachel, in the prospect of cverj^thin^ coming 
right in the end, and urging Mrs. Craven, by every means but undisguised 
solicitations, to make herself and them happy as she best knew how. But 
although he liad mooted the painful subject more than once to his mother, 
her cry continued to be, " Wait till Cousin Gus returns. I have written to 
him, Cecil, and he will soon be here ; pray, wait patiently (ask Rachel to 
wait patiently) until your cousin returns." 

And now Cousin Gus had returrfed, was even at the door, though as yet 
they knew it not. In reality it was only a week since Rachel had left the 
Abbey Lodge ; but, counting by the leng^ of the weary hours as they had 
dragged their slow course along for her, it might have been a month. She 
had hoped gi'eat things from Mrs. Craven's note to Raymond ; surely, a 
third person telling him that she was convinced of her* perfect innocence 
(the very mother of the man for whose sake her character had been 
aspersed) would weigh greatly ^vith him in her favor (and although 
Rachel was too proud to acknowledge it, she would have resigned every- 
thing she possessed to hear him ask her forgiveness for the cruel suspicion 
he had entertained of her^ ; but when his curt, cool answer came, she had 
lost that hope,, and with it the little humility that she retiiined. She had 
' nothing further to say to him, or for herself. Truth was not the slighjiest 
avail, and she possessed no other weapon; and notwithstanding Cecil's 
constant assurances that all would be cleared up eventually, she imagined, 
from that moment that, for her, life was over. And poor Major Craven's 
prospects were not of the brightest, either. Lady Riversdale's letter, in 
which she affirmed that, unless this scandal was fully explained and done 
away with, she could no longer hear of his engagement witJi Lady Frances 
Morgan, still lay unanswered in his desk ; to say nothing of a tiny secret 
note, blistered with tears, from the young lady herself, in which she im- 
plored her dearest Cecil only to ** say it was not true, because, notwith- 
standing what she had heard and seen whilst at the Court, she was ready 
to disbelieve it all, at one word from himself." But Major Craven as yet 
could not say that word, and, therefore, both ladies were kept in suspense 
because he was too proud to ask their sufi'erance of his inability to explain 
himself, and too honorable to satisfy their scruples at the cost of his given 
word. But if ever he cherished a feeling in his heart for Mrs. Craven that 
was not all that a son's should be towards a mother, it was during that 
long week of suspense and anxiety which preceded the arrival of poor 
Cousin Gus. Raymond Norreys stepped lightly up the stairs, and, unan- 
nounced, entered the drawing-room, wishing to take the party by sur- 
prise ; and he certainly obtained his desire, for had a ^host stood amongst 
them suddenly, they could not have been more astonished. Cecil Craven, 
with a decanter of wine on the table before him, was carelessly turning 
over the papers of the day ; his mother, employed in some fancy-work, 
was vainly attempting to divert her thoughts from the sad topic which 
engrossed them ; whilst Rachel, sitting on a sofa by herself, away from the 
light and near the fire, was gazing into it, — with clasped hands and knit- 
ted brow, —as she tried to answer the question to herself, of why she had 
ever been bom. 

As the door suddenly opened, and her husband appeared in their midst, 
Mrs. Craven, thinking of nothing but immediate reconciliation between the 
two, sprung to her feet with an exclamation of blended surprise and pleas- 
ure ; Cecil also, knowing that Raymond's suspicion of his wife, if not cor- 
rect, was, under the circumstances, justifiable, was not unwilling to extend 
a welcome to him : Rachel alone, having uttered a faint cry as she recog- 
nized the figure which had now advanced into the centre of the room, stood 
for a few moments motionless and irresolute, and then sunk down agaiii 
upon the sofa whence she had risen. 

But Raymohd Norreys appeared to take no notice of any one there but 
Mrs. Craven, and with her he very slightly shook hands ; as to Cecil, our 
hero looked at him as if his dark eyes would cut him through ; and to that 
part of the room where Rachel was (although the loud beating of his heart 
told him she was there) he never even turned his head ; glancing at the 
mistress of the house alone, — speaking to her alone^ — Vka^ajA^VsNaxv^^^ — 
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" I have to apologize for intruding amongst you, Mrs. Craven, but my 
visit here to-night is not from choice, but necessity; I regret to say that — 
pray don't alarm yourself — Mr. Northland, whilst in the railway, met with 
a slight accident, — or we trust it will prove so." 

** Oh, good heavens ! " exclaimed Mrs. Craven, clasping her hands, ** he 
is killed." 

**No, indeed, ho is not," quickly rejoined Raymond; **he is waiting 
below in the carriage, but as I was fearful you would be frightened if you 
saw him carried up-stairs without any preparation, I ran up first to tell you 
of his accident." 

** And you have brought him here, Mr. Norreys !" exclaimed Mrs. Cra- 
ven, weeping. ** Oh, how good of you, — how can I ever thank you enough ! 
Pray, bring him up-stairs at once ; my poor Gustavus ! Cecil, go with Mr. 
Norreys." 

** Thank you, I require no aid," replied Raymond, haughtily, as he turned 
to descend the stairs again ; ** but you had better prepare the bed for his. 
reception." 

** Not a word to you, my love ; not a look," exclaimed poor Mrs. Craven 
sympathetically, as she turned to where Rachel stood, and embraced her 
trembling foi*m. 

•* Never mind me, — pray don't think of me," was the quick reply; ••!. 
neither need any notice, nor wish it." 

Oh, rebellious and sensitive heart ! in reality aching for one glance to say 
it was forgiven and understood, how wonderfully it could disguise its deep- 
est feelings at the call of its master passion, — pride ! But Mrs. Craven had 
no leisure for further pity or remonstrance, and bv the time that the united 
efforts of Raymond Norreys and the coachman had conveyed Gus North- 
land, white and faint, to the top stair of the landing, she was ready waitinff 
to direct their steps into a bedroom on that floor, and not until they had 
deposited their burden there did she ventm-e to obtrude herself upon the 
notice of the invalid. 

**0h, my dearest Gustavus!" she then said, sinking by the side of the 
bed, and giving way to a flood of tears as she noted the extreme pallor of 
his face, and the drawn expression of his features, which was very visible, 
now that he was brought into the bright candle-light. '* How did this hap- 
pen ? are you much hurt ? shall I send for Dr. Sherard ? " 

** Yes, certainly, send for the doctor at once, Mrs. Craven," said Ray- 
mond, taking upon himself to answer her last question ; ** and if you will 
SVe me his address I will call on him on my return, for having deposited 
r. Northland into your safe-keeping, my business here is over." 

"Norreys," said Gus Northland, who had now partially recovered from 
the faintness occasioned by his being moved, **you mustn't go; you must 
stay." 

** I cannot, indeed," said poor Raymond; **it is impossible; my busi- 
ness " 

** It must wait for mine," repeated Cousin Gus. ** I came down here to- 
night with one purpose, and I won't be disappointed of it I Margaret, my 
dear, where is Rachel ? " 

Raymond started to hear his wife named thus familiarly by one who was 
nearly a stranger to her ; still more so, when Mrs. Craven, instead of 
appearing astonished like himself, only exclaimed, — 

**Not now, dear Gus; oh! not now, — wait till you are stronger; to- 
morrow will do as well, — it will be too much for you in your present state 
of weakness." 

But Cousin Gus was determined. 

** ^ow," he said, emphatically ; ** at once. I feel weaker every moment, 
Margaret, and I may never be stronger. I came down here to-night for 
this only, and it shall be done ! Fetch Rachel to me." 

Then Raymond, as in a dream, saw Mrs. Craven leave the room, and 
return with Rachel and her son ; and still, as in a dream, heard Mr. North- 
land — ** Cousin Gus," the dependent relative who lived at Craven Court 
on sufferance — say, in a distinct voice, as he folded his weak arms round 
her, — 

** Raymond Norreys, this is my daughter / " 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

IN WHICH THE MYSTERY IS SOLVED. 

This startling piece of intelligence falling like an electric shock on the 
ears of at least three of those who heard it, still appeared to affect them 
very diflferently. 

Rachel, who had been taken so unexpectedly into the embrace of Mr. 
Northland that she had no time to remonstrate, burst from it again, with 
an energy which almost amounted to violence, as she turned with blazing 
eyes and confronted Mrs. Craven, and the question, is this true ? came 
vehemently from her parted lips. 

Cecil, who had grown very pale when his cousin spoke, started forward 
ejaculating, — 

•* Cousin Gus ! Good Heavena! it is impossible ! " whilst his mother, appar- 
entiy unable to meet the eyes of either of them, buried her face in the 
bedclothes, repeating, in a burst of grief, ** Oh ! dearest Gus ! why didn't 
you put it off until to-morrow ? I asked you to put it off until to-moiTow." 

But Raymond Norreys had been so utterly unprepared for the disclosure, 
and, although he listened to. the various phrases used, attached so little 
meaning to their import, that he appearea the least moved (»f any at the 
scene which was being acted before him. Standing apart, with folded arms, 
and lip that had cmTed proudly at the entrance of his wife, he no more 
beMeved what he had heard than the others dared to disbelieve it. Mr. 
Northland had travelled to Brighton by rail, against the advice of the pro- 
fession, and his head was suffering in consequence. He was mad — they 
were all mad together, excepting, indeed, Imnself. So he argued as he 
quietly stood still, and was the only incredulous one there. 

Presently the voice of Mr. Northland was heard again, — 

♦* It is better so, Margaret ; it's over now, and I'm glad of it. I received 
your letters, my dear, and was hurrying down here, to-day, with quite 
another purpose in my head — quite anoSier purpose, when the accident 
happened ; and then, as I lay crushed beneath the carriages, thinking every 
minute would be my last, I seemed to see the extent of my selfishness (of 
the selfishness of my whole life). It came before me as clear as day, and I 
swore I wouldn't sleep until I had done as you asked me, and acknowledged 
my daughter before the world f and now I've done it." 

"Oh! no, dear Gustavus," sobbed Mrs. Craven, "not selfish; don't say 
that ; always the best and^he kindest of men." 

Good and kind he may have, and doubtless had been, but weak and erring 
to a degree, and on his death-bed Gustavus Northland knew it for a truth. 
He was about to silence his cousin, and beg her not to flatter him, when 
Raymond's voice was heard. 

"Mrs. Craven," it said, "are we to take this communication. on Mr. 
Northland's part as a pleasantry, or a fact? Because, if the latter, you are 
keeping us in unnecessary suspense." 

"He is right," said the wounded man. " Margaret, tell them the rest." 

Then Mrs. Craven rose from her kneeling attitude, and seeing three pairs 
of eyes turned expectantly towards her, looked like a stag brought to bay 
by its pursuers. Still more so, when she reared her head almost defiantly, 
shook her hair away from her forehead, and said, gazing steadily forward 
the while, — 

" It is a fact; you know it all now — Rachel Norreys is the daughter of 
Gustavus Northland and myself. I have been his wife for the last four-and- 
twenty years." 

"His tri/e/" cried Rachel, springing to her side. "Oh! Mrs. Craven, 
say those words again ! " 

"His ici/e/" re-echoed the voice of her son. "Thank God, mother! I 
can stand anything now," and he tried to take her in his arms. But she 
tamed from him and from Rachel, and threw her arm round the nerveless 
form of Gustavus Northland, as though she would shelter him from even 
their reproaches. 
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** Oh ! of what hav.e they suspected me?" she exclaimed. *• Gustavus! 
what have my children been thinking of me ? " 

"Nothing but what might have been expected from the complication of 
evils my conduct has brought upon you, Margaret," he replied. **But 
cheer up, my dear, it's over now." 

**^oMer," said Rachel, faintly, as she touched Mrs. Craven on the arm; 
•* mother (whom I have known for mine for so many silent, heai1>-breaking 
months), will you not speak to me? Will you not acknowledge me for 
your child ? " 

**My darlinff !" exclaimed Mrs. Craven, as she turned and caught the 
girl fondly in lier embrace. ''My only daughter, my heart has yearned 
over you, Rachel, ever since we have been separated ; and the hardest tiial 
in my life has been my inability to acknowledge vou as my best possession. 
Gus, dear, give her your blessing. This is the nrst time, since the hour of 
her birth, that we have been permitted to say together and openly, * God 
bless our child.' " 

** You all seem to be coming to a very comfortable tmderstanding between 
yourselves," interposed Raymond Noireys, who felt more and more mysti- 
fied as the various greetings were given and acknowledged ; ** but you seem 
to have forgotten that I may require a little information as to the reason 
that I now hear the lady, whom I always knew, and married as the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Browne, addressed as the daughter of Mr. Northland. I am 
perfectly in the dark, and feel I have as good a right as any one to demand 
some explanation of the mystery." 

* * Of course," exclaimed Cecil. ** Mother, this news has been long enough 
delayed already, Grod knows ! Make short work of it now, and let us hear 
all there is to hear." 

** Directly, Cecil, directly," she replied. ** Mr. Norreys, I ought to apolo- 
gize to you, I suppose, but in the first excitement of such a confession you 
must make allowances for our not having eyes or ears for any one but our 
• immediate selves. I hope that the miserable misunderstandings which have 
cropped up amongst us lately will be fully accounted for when you have 
heard my history. My name is Margaret Northland — Rachel and Cecil 
are brother and sister." 

** Good God ! " exclaimed Raymond, as the thought of all the misery the 
want of such knowledge had occasioned flashed upon his mind. '* Rachel ! 
why did you not tell me of this before ? " 

But although he appealed to her thus directly, Rachel turned away from 
him, and professed to be occupied with something relating to the comfort of 
her newly-found father. 

** Because her lips were sealed by an oath,"^ answered Mrs. Craven, 
quickly, ** which Rachel, to save her happiness even, dared not break. Oh! 
Raymond, could you have trusted her, things might have been different f 
but I do not blame you. Circumstances were brought, by the treachery of 
that woman, so strongly against them both, that I feel I am the only one 
open to censure in the matter." 

** No Margaret, you are not," said the feeble voice of her husband; "it 
was for love of me you did it." 

" / am the only one to blame," repeated Mrs. Craven. " Cecil, my dear- 
est boy, don't look at me like that. I have greatly wronged you botii. Grod 
knows that I repent of it this day." 

With her eyes fixed upon her son, and addressing herself to him, as if he 
of all those present most demanded explanation and reparation at heir 
hands, Margaret Craven proceeded, — 

" I did not love your father, Cecil ;. and marrying him was the first wron^ 
step in my career. I had loved my Cousin Gustavus before that, and 
pledged my fiiith to him ; but neither of us had any money, and, therefore, 
we were told it could not be. Your father must have guessed somethmg 
of the truth, for when he died and left me free to choose again, I found, by 
his will that, in the event of a second maniage, every farthing of the 
jointure he left me, as well as the property of Craven Court, was to pass 
from my hands into those of your guardians, and I was to be left penniless." 

** It was a cruel will, — an infamous will ! " said Cecil, hotly, to whom his 
father was but a name, and the love of his mother a household word. 
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" Hush ! dear," she replied ; " a man has a right to do as he chooses with 
his own, and the infamy lay with those who tried to circmnrent, by a dis- 
honorable action, his dying wishes," 

** That's me," interposed poor Cousin Gus. 

** Not you, not you, my dearest," cried Mrs. Craven, flying to his side and 
folding him in her embrace, and then turning to her auditors, she con- 
tinued, — 

** However blameworthy the remainder of my story may seem to be, 
however culpable the subsequent actions I have to relate, remember, that 
tiu-oughout, it was my thought and my doing. My husband there is blame- 
less of everything, except of loving me too much." 

Not one there, present believed the generous lie; but they admired the 
nobility of purpose which had dictated it, and suffered it to pass unnoticJed.* 
Then she continued, — f 

** When I was a widow, and, we met again, we loved each other, if possi- 
ble, better than before, and often lamenting over our inability to marry 
(both being so poor^, we came at last to the proposal and carrying out of a 
secret marriage. Oh ! Cecil, I am so ashamed to tell you this part of my 
history ; but you were such a child, I did not consider, in the furuierance of 
my own selfish designs, how forgetful I was of your interests. Can you 
ever forgive me ? " 

** If there is any need of my fprrfyeness, mother, above that of others," 
he replied, **you have it freely, ^ut go on with your story, for we are 
impatient." 

*• We were married privately, and for awhile there seemed no chance of 
our secret being discovered ; but in the course of another year I found tiiat 
I was likely to become a mother, and at first feared that everything must 
be disclosed. But amongst my old admirers and most intimate friends, was 
poor Alfred Browne, and to him, being a doctor, I at last, under a promise 
of secrecy, summoned courage to confess my dilemma. He was a single 
man, single (so he said) for my sake, and he not only promised to attend 
me during my confinement, but offered to take my infant and bring it up as 
his own. And when (whilst purporting to be away on a visit in the couur 
try) my little daughter was bom, he did as we had agreed he should do, 
ana canied off my baby and her nurse to his own home, and brought her 
up as his own. Yes, for thisy — for the sake of possessing a few luxuries 
and comforts, which have never brought me a moment's happiness, I con- 
sented to give up my daughter for life to the man whom she called * father.' " 

•*He was a father, indeed, to me," murmured Rachel; **no one could 
have been dearer." 

** You would not have loved your own father, probably, half so well," 
interposed Cousin Gus, dejectedly. 

** Oh ! don't say that," repliod Rachel. ** How can you tell, since I never 
had the opportunity ? " ^And she reddened as she recalled the last inter- 
view she had had with him in the shrubbery, and the indignation she had 
then felt at his supposed liberty). ** And forgive me," she added, tuniing 
to Mrs. Craven, ** that I have ever dared to have a thought with regard to 
yourself, that was not pure and true and honorable. I might have mown 
my mother would be such." 

•* Forgive you, Rachel?" replied Mrs. Craven, mournfully; **it is your 
parents who should kneel for forgiveness to you this night, and have done 
so, in spirit, years ago. Alfred Browne then took my deserted little girl, 
and reared her as his own. He did pot, at that time, belong to the 3d Royal 
Bays. When he joined that corps Rachel was several years old, and no 
one knew but that she was his own orphaned child. But since that time, I 
may truly say that I have led a miserable life ; although I have been thank- 
ful to know that, through our means, my little girl enjoyed all the comforts 
and luxuries of this worid; yet her heai*t,^the possession of which I so 
much coveted, I had given over into the keeping of another. And for tJds^ 
for the knowledge that I had a husband I dared not own, and a daughter 
whom I dared not say I loved, I have borne a guilty, uneasy conscience, 
that has never lt)st sight, for one moment, of the fact that I was defrauding 
my son of his lawful possessions. Cecil, I have tried to make it up to you 
by a useless liberality ; but tliat is no excuse for me. Henceforward, of 
2b 
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course, Craven Court and tho income which goQs with it, will belong to you 
alone. I know you will not be hard, my dearest boy, in pressing the 
demands which you raijht justly claim of ma ; but, if 1 go to jail for it, 
from this day my name is Margaret Northland, and my place is by the side 
of my acknowledged husband. Would to God I had never been tempted 
to do other than acknowledge him ! But it was for your sake, dear Gusta- 
vus, — heaven knows it was, and for yours only." And then, the recital of 
her shame and sin concluded, the unhappy woman sank down, overpowered, 
by his side. 

Cecil was the next to speak. 

** Mother," he said framjly, ** you know me too well, I hope, to think that 
I should press demands upon you or your husband, so let that pass. You 
have made me so happy to-night by the confession that your name is North- 
land, and that my sister Rachel is the child of wedded parents, that I can 
only thank Heaven for the knowledge, and think any means cheap by which 
I have arrived at it." 

** Cecil, how could you think otherwise ?" his mother said, reproachfully. 

•* How could I not think otherwise, you mean, mother. Judge for your- 
self. You placed me in Browne's regiment with a wish, I now presume, 
that my sister and myself should become intimate friends." 

**Hc promised me — Alfred promised mo — that he would further your 
intimacy by eveij means in his power," she interposed, eagerly. 

"Under the circumstances it was scarcely wise, perhaps," he answered, 
shortly; ** however, wo need not discuss the matter now; he fulfilled his 
promise to you. Watching together one day by Browne's death-bed, he 
rbeing partially delirious at the time) told us that he was not Rachel's 
father, and that we were brother and sister. At first, naturally, we disbe- 
lieved him ; but afterwards, on pressing him (when more sensible) for an 
explanation of his words, he became alarmed at the information we had 
acquired, and whilst admitting its truth, refused steadfastly to tell us any 
more, and further, bound us by a most solemn oath, repeated again in th3 
last hour of his life, that we should never reveal what he had said to any 
one, or under any circumstances, as we hoped for heaven. What could W3 
think after that? I appeal to all here. Rachel was my sister — I was her 
brother, but we had no means of discovering anything further. Mother, 
what c<mld we think, excepting that a great sin lay at your door, and that 
Rachel was a child you were ashamed to own ? and that belief bolind us 
closer together, perhaps, than under ordinary circumstances we should 
have been ; for I felt that the day might possibly arrive when she would 
have no counsellor or protector but myself." 

And Cecil scowled (as much as it was possible for his soft blue eyes and 
fair eyebrows to scowl) at Raymond Norreys, who still stood apart and 
silent, with strange feelings of remorse and self-reproach stirnng in his 
breast, and making it throb with a sensation not unakin to pain, as the words 
he listened to rendered the dark past every moment clearer and more 
distinct. 

**But only knowing you to be my mother, ^^ now pleaded the thrilling 
voice of Rachel, ** I have felt towards you all the depth and fulness of a 
daughter's love, notwithstanding the misery that I have experienced from 
the knowledge of the stigma (which I supposed to rest) upon my birth. I - 
will not say that I have never remembered it, except to pity you and myself 
for having been forbid by fate to comfort one another by mutual aflfection. 
I will not say that I have never unwished myself your child, or thought of 
you and my unknown father without feelings of the deepest reverence and 
love, because I have suffered very deeply during my short lifetime, and 
suffering is hard to bear in secret and alone. I have been brought up 
by the most indulgent of guardians, and permitted to be wild and wayward 
from my youth, and perhaps too inconsequent of the result of any action 
upon which I had set my mind ; but I can lay my hand upon my heart, 
and truly say, that in all my doubts and fears ; in the anxious suspense 
that the secret knowledge of my birth has given me, and the cruel suspicion 
. under which it has lately thrown me, I fiave never harbored' such regret for 
myself — I have never shed such tears for my own sufferings as 1 have 
done for the shame and disgrace of which my unhappy birth (or so imag- 
lued) must have been to you the cause." 
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Speaking thus — her beaming eyes fixed upon tho face of Mrs. Craven— 
her sympathetic voice falling and rising, in mellow cadence with the spirit 
of her words — how Raymond, gazing upon Rachel's animated features, 
drank in every tone she uttered, and infinitely longed to rush forward, and 
falling at her feet, implore her to turn the same Ranees upon him, if only 
for a moment ! How, when he saw Mrs. Craven throw her arms about the 
graceful drooping figure, and lay her weary, conscience-stricken head upon 
Sie throbbing breast, did he sigh that the same shelter were open to his 
embrace — the same pillow to his aching head! But RachePs mother, 
answering her, he still stood listening in silent anxiety, as if he expected to 
hear some hope for himself issue from her lips. 

** My dearest Rachel," she said, ** I feel that what you say is true, because 
I know your worth, my dear. I knew it long before we met this time, from 
the assurances of my dear old friend. Throughout your life (though you 
were unaware of it) 1 have felt most deeply witS you. At the tune of your 
hasty marriage " 

(** Ah ! " exclaimed Rachel,'and the exclamation was so like the ofiTspring 
of a sudden pang, that Raymond's heart stood still to hear it.) 

♦* In all your little troubles, or your childish illnesses, there have 

always been anxious hearts at home to learn the upshot and the issue of 
them all. You believe it, do you not ? " 

•* I do," she answered. ** Let me prove it to you, mother, by the iremain- 
d«r of life. I ask nothing better t^an to stay by your side, and show you 
what a daughter's love can be." 

But Raymond was spared the pain of hearing these last words, for as the 
women were whispering to, and caressing one another, Cecil Craven had 
approached him, and, with his usual fr^mk generosity, been the first to 
extend the hand of reconciliation. 

•*Norreys," he said, **you have heard eveiything. I suppose to-night 
sees all this misery set ri^t again. You have, I know, no personal ennuty 
towards myself, and you will not refuse my hand, since we are brothers." 

The other's grasp went out with inunediate cordiality, and clasped his in 
a fii-m pressure. 

*' I hope you know me too well to doubt it. Craven, and sufficient of the 
circumstances under which this misunderstanding arose, to justify me in my 
suspicion and demand an explanation. Bttt as to this night setting matters 
right again, I doubt if a lifetime will do that." 

** My dear fellow, what do you mean?" asked Cecil Craven, in astonish- 
ment. 

** Look at Rachel," was the reply ; ** watch her face when I speak to her, 
and tell me then, if with so much inherent pride in her nature, there is any 
reason to hope that she will ever forgive me for even suspecting her." 

Cecil did look, and thought the aspect of affairs appeared unpromising, 
particularly as his mother seemed to be urging Rachel to some step to 
which a haughty refusal was plainly depicted in her face. But glancing 
round, he saw something else which diverted him from his former observa- 
tion. Gustavus Northland, whom they all seemed (in the engrossing na- 
ture of their mutual conferences) to have for the while forgotten, was l^ing 
back upon his pillows, appearing, now that the excitement of telling the 
story of his daughter's birth was over, considerably worse for the reaction. 

"Mother," exclaimed Cecil, directing her attention to the fact, ** look at 

at your husband. This has been too much for him ; we had best send 

for Sherard at once." 

•• I said so, from the first," exclaimed Raymond. ** Give me the address, 
Mrs. Craven, and I will go for him directly." 

He felt restless and out of place amongst them, and longed to be actively 
employed. Mrs. Craven at first demurred about giving him such trouble, 
but it was no moment for ceremony. Mr. Northland was evidently becom- 
ing much worse, and she was unwilling for her son to leave her, and so 
with a few words of gratitude to Raymond, she du*ected his steps to the 
medical man's house, and in another minute he was clear of the Marine 
Parade, and on his way to summon Dr. Sherard. 
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^ CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PRIDE BOLTS THE DOOR AGAIKST HAPPINESS. 

Striding along in the keen night air, Raymond Norreys felt his hot heart 
bum witmn him as he recalled the past interview ; the revelations of which 
it had been the occasion ; and above all, the glorious, never-to-be-forgotten 
fact, that Rachel was innocent ? Yes ! if he was doomed never to call her 
really his ; never to feel her heart throbbing against his own ; to hear her 
lips repeat those blessed words, which now came back to him with feelings 
of intoxicating delight, ** Raymond, I love yoUy^"* still he would die the hap- 
pier for knowing that his love, his wife, the only woman who had ever cosif 
nim more than a passing sigh, was pure and innocent and undefiled as 
she, on whom such love was staked, should be. Lost in thoughts like these, 
he arrived at Dr. Sherard^s in a state of such excitement, that that worthy 
philanthropist, attributing his manner to his apprehension of the danger in 
which Mr. Northland lay, made the circumstance an extra reason for imme- 
diately turning out of his warm bed into the cold night air, and hastening 
to the relief of the patient. But when he arrived at the Marine Parade, 
alas ! there was little left for him to do. Twelve hours, or more, had theft 
elapsed since the occurrence of the accident, and he found the internal 
wounds of the injured man in a state of his^h inflammation, which, aggra- 
vated as it had been by the railway travemng and subsequent agitation, 
was beyond his power to subdue. All through that night, whilst Dr. Sher- 
ard sat by his bedside, vainly attempting to mitigate his sufferings, poor 
Gus Northland lay delirious and in the extremest pain, as he alternately 
called on his daughter not to curse him, or pitifuUv implored his wife to say 
that the selfishness of his life, in accepting her offer to live upon her means 
and imperil her fame, had not been a litSe, just a little, atoned for, by the 
last act of which he had been capable. 

'* I've set it all right, he would mutter between his wilder raving, — "I 
cheated the doctors. I did ! and it's all right now. Margaret, tell me that 
it's aU right." 

His doctor said that there wo^d be a great interval of pain by-and-by, to 
be followed (but this he kept to himself for the present) by a longer inter- 
val still, an interval of everlasting rest, never to be again broken. But this 
was not made known, at first, to the unprofessional watchers by the sick- 
bed. 

They were reduced by that time to their original number, for Raymond 
Norreys had left them again, long before the morning, and taken ms soli- 
tary way back to London. Not without an ^attempt, though, to conciliate 
Rachel ; not without a few words exchanged with the woman who called 
herself his wife. 

For having returned from his mission to fetch Dr. Sherard, he had delib- 
erately sought an interview with her, and obtained it. Had he any hope in 
so doing? He must have had, else why did his cheeks flush as he round 
himself in her presence, and his dark eyes glow with excitement as he wait- 
ed in expectation of her speaking to him first. Yet in vain ; for though her 
features still bore traces of the exciting scene she had passed through, and 
she distinctly heard her husband enter, she never raised her head, er 
showed further signs of emotion at his approach, beyond the nervous move- 
ment of her gi-aceful hands, which never ceased from the moment that he 
stood before her to cross and recross each other, interlacing the delicate 
fingers in their action. She was sitting in the drawing-room, where she 
haS retreated on the doctor's arrival, and was alone. As Raymond caught 
sight of the determination pictured in her face, he crossed the threshold 
boldly, and closing the door behind him, set his back against it, as if to 
resent the possibibty of their being disturbed. 

And yet Rachel, guessing his identity by the quicker beating of her heart, 
no less than by the hardihood of his mute approach, still would not look 
upward for fear of encountering his glance, but remained as he had found 
her, leamng over the table with an opened book before her, in which the 
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printed characters were blurred and indistinct, and kept on changing their 
places, more and more rapidly, as his agitated voice fell on her ear. 

** Rachel ! I am going away." 

Still her lips never moved, only the restless pretty fingers continued their 
irritating play. 

** Do you hear me, Rachel ? " he repeated ; •* I am ffoing back to town.'' 

Then she lifted her head slowly from her pretended occupation, and aiadf 
y^t carefully avoiding his eye the while, — 

"Are you?" 

*• I had hoped you would have had something more to say to me than 
that," he m-ged. ** What I have heard this night with respect to the rei»- 
tionship existing between Craven and yourself, and your knowledge of it, 
whilst it cannot make me regret the tone I assumed at our last interview 
(because, whilst resting under the same belief, I should be compelled to act 
in a similar manner to-night), has still had the power to make me deeply 
deplore the unhappy necessity which prevented you from.telling^me the 
wnole truth. If I used words to you that night, Rachel, which rankle in 
your heart now, I ask your pardon for them, and your forgetfulness if you 
can give it me." 

•* I have nothing to forgive," she replied. •* Under the circumstances, I 
have no doubt you were quite right to act as you did. It was unfortunate* 
nothing more." 

* * Nothing more , Rachel ? " 

There was such pathos in his voice as he put the question, that her cour- 
age sank beneath it. She knew how much more — she knew what misery 
she had felt in that separation ; what magnitude her passionate love for hinr^ 
had seemed to acquire from each day or absence. But he had refused it. 
She had laid it at his feet with so many tears — with so much abandonment 
of feeling, and he had cast it from him. He had thrust it away — he had 
told her to give it to the next man (the next, good heavens !) who would 
care to take it from her. He for wnose sake, to try and clear herself in 
whose sight, she had beaten down her worst assailant — pride, had insulted 
and stung her on her tenderest and most vulnerable point; and the evil 
spirit had gone out and brought in seven other spirits worse than himself, 
and they sat and kept high hoUdajr in RachePs breast that night. They, 
not she, now answering for her, said, — 

** Nothing more ! Kesting under such a suspicion, I could no longer 
share your home, your protection, to both of which I have felt, ever since 
our ill-fated meeting, that I have no claim. Therefore, I came to ^ose on 
whom I have such, from whom I may take the necessaries of life, and not 
feel the obligation weightier than their curse." 

** But now — am I to leave you here, Rachel P " 

** Leave me here !" she echoed, vehemently. Why .not? Can you take 
me anywhere where I shall forget ? Here, at least, they do not suspect 
me, have never suspected me ; they take my love and do not spurn the 
gift." And as she spoke, overcome with the remembrance of her sofrow 
and her shame, Rachel's face crimsoned and she burst into tears. 

But Raymond's hot blood could no longer stand her insinuations with 
patience, and his next words were as vehement as her own. 

** Who suspects you now ? " he almost shouted ; ** who could have avoided 
it before, Rachel ? Do you know that I can compd you to return with me 
to the Abbey Lodge ? " She lifted her wet face then, and met, for the first 
time, his glowing eyes. She could, had she followed the dictates of her 
woman's nature, nave knelt before him in that hour, and laid his foot upon 
her neck, so entirely did her heart own him for its lord ; but the seven 
spirits were pressing hard upon her, as her love and womanhood fought 
feebly against them for a moment, and then sunk down again woundedj 
(though not to death), unable for this time to prove victor. 

**I know you couldy she said, faintly; **but you would scarcely care, 
I fancy, to have my contempt as well as — as — my indifference." 

** What did you say ? " he demanded, in so loud a tone that it frightened 
her, yet she repeated her words at his request, although it was with the 
same bravado that makes a man risk his life because he is dared to do so. 

Then Raymond's voice grew harsh and thick, and as if there was some- 
thing in his throat which he could not swallow. 
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" That is all you have to say to me ? " he said, after a pause. 

Very distinct his words were, although he had grasped the door handle as 
though to steady his frame. 

•* All," she whispered, after a slight hesitation. 

•• Then here let our interviews on this side the grave end," he exclaimed, 
angrily, as he passed hastily through the door, and closed' it with a slam 
behind him. 

As the sound struck her ear, Bachel started suddenly to her feet (^he had 
preserved a sitting position hitherto), and pressed forward. For one mo- 
ment she could scarcely believe that he was gone ; for the next, that he 
would not return. Had he done so, he would have found the woman whom 
he had left apparently so indifferent as to whether he stayed or went, stand- 
ing in the centre of the room, with one hand pressed against her laboring 
bosom as though she wDuld stay its throbs, whilst she listened for some 
token of his return, with eyes wildly open and lips parted, and a look very 
like the coldness of despair creeping over her features, as the moments suc- 
ceeded each other, and yet the door remained as he had left it. Worse still, 
for she now heard his footsteps distinctly descend the stairs, and reach the 
hall below. Only fearing she should lose him, as he threatened, forever, 
already repenting of her affected disdain, Rachel sprung with one bound 
across the threshold to the landing beyond. Thence she heard her hus- 
band^s voice in the passage conferring with another, which she recognized 
as Cecirs. She tried to recall him — "Tier head was Whirling with the revul- 
sion of feeling which the sudden remorse that had attacked her, occasioned 

— her whole form was trembling violently, as she grasped the bahistrades 
for a support, but still her whitened lips essayed to speak the one word, 
••Raymond." Twice it issued thence — not loudly, for the door of the adja- 
cent bedroom stood half open, and she feared to attract the notice of those 
within it ; not loudly, becsfuse her tongue was dry, and when she tried to 
render her voice clearer by swallowing, no moisture softened her throat, 
but in a distinct whisper, hard to listen to, painful to pronounce, her hus- 
band^s name twice sounded over the balustrades ; but no answer came. 
He was talking rapidly, vehemently, with Cecil Craven, and in another 
minute the hall-door opened — a rush of cold night air poured into the house 

— and then it closed again, and one pair of feet (she knew them to be Ce- 
cil's) commenced to reascend the staircase ; but before she could see him to 
communicate her wishes or her distress, Rachel saw and heard no more. 

Raymond Norreys himself, dashing down the stairs and through the hall, 
had run his head against that of Cecil Craven. 

•• Holloa ! " exclaimed the other ; ** where are you off to ? " 

•• I am going back to town," said Raymond ; '* at least, I am going to the 
station, and shall wait there for the first train. I can be of no use here, and 
urgent business waits me at home." 

•' And what about your wife ? " 

•♦ She will not return with me," he answered, excitedly. *• Craven, I do 
not believe she ever will return to me. That cursed pride has set itself up 
o such a degree between us, that if I wore to humble myself in the dust 
before her, I believe that, womanlike, she would only delight in crushing 
me still more." 

"Hang it! I'd maJce her," replied Cecil; alluding to Rachel's return to 
her husband's protection. 

•* Not if you loved her as I do," said Raymond, in a low voice, and then 
stopped. 

Men are shy of speaking to one another of their love for a woman, par- 
ticularly when that love is true and deep and unreturned. 

•* However, let that pass," he added, presently, in a more cheerful tone ; 
*• I have news for you, Craven, and for Rachel also, which I wish you 
would tell her after my departure." 

"All right; what is it?" 

Then Raymond quickly detailed the circumstances of his altered fortunes 
and his newly-acquired title ; and Cecil Craven shook his hand heartily as he 
congratulated him upon the same. 

*' There's not a man in the world I would sooner have heard it of than 
yourself, Norreys,^^ he said, warmly, ** and that's the truth. A tiiousand 
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congratulations, old fellow; of course, you^l throw up the navy at once. 
And, as to this other business, it will all come right in time, depend upon 
it." * 

Raymond shook his head, but said nothing. 

•* 1 intend running over to Eghara Prioiy to-morrow," added Cecil, in 
parting, ** to set matters straight with my nancee, for of course, however 
unpleasant for her, we cannot, for our own sakes, keep this business of my 
mother's mamage a secret from the world. I shall look you up in town on 
my return. In the mean while, good-by, old fellow, and keep up your 
spirits." 

And then Raymond Norreys unclasped his brotherly hand, and went 
forth alone (except for that heavy burden pressing on his heart) into the 
pitiless unsympathizing nl^ht. 

But when Cecil Craven, burning to retail the news "he had just heard, had 
reached, by rapid strides, the top stair of the lofty narrow flight, he found 
his sister, the newly-made Lady Norreys, fainted on the landing. 

In the mean while, Mrs. Northland (as we must henceforth call her) and 
Pr. Sherard were engaged watching by the side of their delirious patient, 
and Sir Raymond Norreys, having caught the earliest morning train, was 
flying back to London. How long the past day appeared in retrospect to 
hun, as he lay back on the carriage cushions, and had nothing to do but to 
ponder on it ! So many unforeseen events had crowded themselves into 
twenty-four hours that he could hardly believe that only that space of time 
' had elapsed since he walked into the Haymarket cafe, and recognized the 
murdered form of poor Tom White. And now there were two of them 
^one, and a third likely, from all appearances, to follow. Well ! after all, 
It was nothing more than had happened to others from the same fatal cause. 
At the station, Raymond had procured an evening paper, with an account 
of tiie railway accident, and a list of the killed and wounded. Fourteen of 
the first, of the latter sixteen ; altogether a goodly number. And amon^rst 
the. killed, he here read of three and four belongihg to the same family, 
and of them, two were giris in the very blush .of youthful promise. There 
were worse cases apparently than those of men who had lived out the best 
part of their days. A little further down the list, was the description of a 
child , name unknown, — had been placed under the care of the guard, age 
apparently about four years, dressed in a tartan plaid frock, &c. ; had on a 
comforter and muffatees of white and red wool, knitted by hand. As he 
read the description, Ravmond remembered the poor woman who had been 
so anxious to learn the iate of her little child, and shuddered as he thought 
this might be the one she had asked for. ** Comforter and muffatees, knit- 
ted by hand." Could the poor mother have made them herself, and sent 
them to be worn on this particular homeward journey, for fear her little 
one should feel the cold whilst travelling.^ A little thing to muse upon, 
but it attracted Raymond's attention, and set him thinking upon the troubles 
of other people, until he felt more reconciled to the contemplation of his 
own. He- had plenty of work before him, not to say excitement, and as 
the train rushed into the Waterloo Station again, he felt that he should have 
very little leisure, for the next few days, to brood over the fresh disappoint- 
ment that he had experienced. 

Of course, when he walked into the presence of his mother and sister 
that morning, with the astounding news upon his tongue that, by the two 
accidental deaths of the day before, he had become Sir Raymond Norreys, 
and that Gustavus Northland, turning out to be thia father of his wife, had 
removed the suspicion which had rested on her character with regard to 
Cecil Craven, they were nearly prostrated by the double inteUigence. 
That her son should by such unexpected means have inherited the baron- 
etcy and estates of Woolcombe Rise was, to Mrs. Norreys, so much a sub- 
ject for congmtulation and self-satisfaction, that she was nearly beside her- 
self with pleasure, and could talk and think of nothing else. Raymond 
also was very full of what he should do, and where he should go, and how 
he should act, when he had entered into possession, and «nly Christine 
(after she had once wished her brother joy of his good fortune) appeared 
to take no further interest in the future looming for them all. 

•• Why, what has come to you, Christine?" remarked Raymond, pres- 
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ently; '*you donH; seem half so glad on my account as I thonght you 
wotdd be." 

** No one could be more so, Raymond," she replied ; ** but if (as you say) 
Mrs. Craven's story has cleared up all the doubts that you haa respecting 
Rachel, why is she not here with you ? Why did not she return to Abbey 
Lodge when you did ? " 

Raymond looked suddenly grave again. 

** That is more than I can tell you, Christine. I gave Rachel the option 
of doing so, but she refused to accompany me, and I shall not ask her 
again." 

♦* But what were her reasons ? " persisted Christine. 

** God knows," he replied, sadly. "Rachel is one of those women who 
can never forgive an injury, however unintentional. I suppose that (al- 
though I had so good a cause for suspicion^ she cannot bring herself to 
jforget that I have suspected her, and her priae forbids her acknowledging 
that such is the case. She would -have had me trust her implicidy, as 1 
would an angel from heaven ! through evil report and good report ; btft I 
am not saint enough to do it, whatever she may be to deserve it ! And so 
the short interview we had was very stormy, and ended in her directly 
refusing to return of her own will to my protection. And that is all." 

**Very reprehensible, indeed," put in Mrs. Norreys, with a feeble shake 
of the head, which the fact of her son being a baronet could not render 
altogether sad. ** I am deeply grieved at RacheFs conduct, which is very 
wrong ; very wrong, indeed." 

**But I don't believe that w all," exclaimed Christine, starting up with a 
vehemence which astonished her mother and brother. ** There is more at 
the bottom of it than you have told us, Raymond, or than we can* see. 
Rachel would never act so for a mere whim, or indulgence of so bad a 
feelinff." 

** Christine, my dear," said Mrs. Norreys, •* you are forgetting yourself. 
Your brother must know best. This excitement on your partr i^ very 
uncalled for." 

•* In this case I do not believe he knows best," still persisted the girl, her 
dark eyes beaming with generous ardor. •* He loves Rachel more than I 
do, perhaps ; but he does not judffe her so fairly. Raymond, is it not so? 
Does not your heart tell you that ttiere is something else standing as a bair- 
riCr between Rachel and yourself besides the justifiable suspicion you enter- 
tained for her ? " 

She repeated her question, but he did not answer. He stood conscience- 
stricken before her. Yes, he remembered only too well how when she 
' had thrown herself upon his breast, cast her arms about him, and poured 
forth those passionate words, " Raymond, I love you ; indeed, I do. I have 
been too foolish to tell you of it before ; but, indeed, it is true " — he had 
untwined them roughly, those dear, tender arms, and tibrust her from him, 
and told her to her face that she was false in even saying so. And as the 
recollection pressed upon him, Raymond Norreys felt as if, between love 
and regret and disappointment, he was going mad. 

•* Christine," he exclaimed, ** for the sake of heaven, cease to speak to 
me upon this subject ! Whatever has been between my wife ancj me, is 
past. Whatever might have been, I believe to be also past. I entreat you 
not to revive a recollection which almost drives me crazy, by questions such 
as these. Rest satisfied that whosoever is in fault, Rachel, of her own self, 
told me last night, that if I did not wish to win her contempt as well as her 
indifference, I should' not urge her return to my protection. If after words 
like those you think I am 9ie man to sue her humbly for what I could 
demand, you do not yet know how much pride there dwells in your brolii- 
er's heart. When she wishes to come back to me, heaven is my witness 
how gladly I shall opep my arms to receive her; till then, Christine, all I 
ask of you on the subject is, — silence." 

And after this demand on Raymond's part, neither his mother or his sister 
, dared to give him for the present anything else. 

The next week passed actively enough. There was of course a great 

deal to do preparatory to his entering upon the possession of Woolcombe 

Bise. By the time that the arrangements for the pompous funerals of Sir 
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Archibald and his son were completed, all the preliminary forms were over, 
and the undisputed heir was at liberty to walk into Wooloombe Hall, and 
dispense his own orders. Fot the present they were few 5 for his mother 
refused, on any account, to leave the Abbey Lodge, and Sir Raymond had 
no wish to reign in solitary, miserable splendor on his new domain ; he 
therefore chose to remain his mother's guest until affairs were a little more 
settled between his wife and himself. In the mean while, having sent, in 
his resignation of the service to the Admiralty, the papers to that effect were 
being made out at their leisure. 

But one day, during that week (it was the day after the funerals at Wool- 
combe Rise), a black-edged letter came from Brighton for Sir Raymond 
Norreys. 

•*Poor Northland's gone," he said, to his mother and sister, in explana- 
tion of its appearance. "His injuries resulted in mortification. Craven 
writes that he is going to the Court ta attend the funeral, and wants me to 
join him there. Of course, I must go." 

" And Mrs. Northland !" inquired Christine. 

'* Remains at Brighton for the present," he replied. ** Craven says she is 
dreadfully cut up by the loss." 

*• Nothmg more P " his sister ventured presently to say. 

** Nothing," he rejoined. ** What more do you want? " 

She had hoped there would have been a word about Rachel, but if so, 
Raymond did not choose to mention it. 

After Mr. Northland's funeral. Major Craven returned to Brompton with 
Raymond Norreys. 

•• Craven and I are going down into Berkshire, to-morrow," the latter 
said, in explanation, *' as I want to show him the place before he returns to 
Brighton." 

" Does your mother make any stay at Brighton, Major Craven ? " inquired 
Mrs. Norreys of Cecil. 

** Only a few weeks," he replied. ** She is naturally shy of returning ta 
the Court, whilst her story is so veiry fresh. I wish I could have avoided 
the publicity, for her sake, but it was impossible, particularly as the estate 
devolves upon me. Raymond and I are very important men, now, Mrs. 
Norreys, are we not P " 

•* Very much so," she replied. ' " I hope that you will each feel, as well 
as say so, for a great responsibility rests upon you boA. 1 suppose you 
will be getting a wife next. Major Craven ? " 

** As soon as I can," he answered, smiling; **but, of course, this mourn- 
ing for my step-father must put all such things off for a few months ; but I 
have been down to Egham rriory, and, notwithstanding Lady Riversdale's 
horror at my poor mother's iniqmty, have quite satisfieaher scruples, as far 
as concerns myself, for Lady Frances is coming to stay with us at Brighton 
the week after next. My mother wants me to follow Norreys's example, 
and cut my profession ; but I am rather prouder of my coat than he is, and 
will not hear of it, though I am afraid |liere will be no more foreign service 
for me after marriage." 

A great deal more talk of the same kind, but not one word of Rachel — 
not even an allusion to her. Had Raymond sealed. Major Craven's lips, as 
he had done their ownP Christine watched and hoped in vain, no one 
started tbe subject, and so she lay wait for Cecil Craven, after dinner, in 
the hall, and seizing a favorable opportunity, caught him alone, and breath- 
lessly made the inquiry of him, — 

** Major Craven, excuse my storing you, but have you notiiing to tell me 
about my — my sister, Rachel P " 

** Your sister ! Good Heavens ! Miss Norreys, do you really regard her 
as a sister P I am so glad to hear it. Let us go into the dimng-room ; I 
should so like to speak to you about it." 

And when he turned to face her, beneath the ^as-light, he saw her eyes 
were full of tears ; thereupon he grasped her hand, — - 

**How good of you!" he said; **I see you feel for her. What is this 
wretched qilarrel between them, Miss Norreys P I have sounded Rachel, 
and I have sounded your brother, but all I can extract from either of them 
26 
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is, that there is some barrier between them that can never be displaced, and 
that the kindest thing I can do is not to ask any questions on the subject." 

** Just what Raymond says to us," replied Christine ; "and more, for he 
has positively forbidden our speaking of his wife. But tell me one thing, 
Major Craven — you are in your sister's confidence, I know — does she love 
my brother?" 

*.* I am sure of it," replied Cecil, " although she has never told me so ; but 
I can see it from her present depression and utter avoidance of his name. 
And with regard to him? " 

••He worshws her," said Christine, eafferly. **I believe he would lay 
tiown his life for her. What shall we do. Major Craven ? This misery must 
not go on." 

•' Of course not," he replied ; •• it sha^rCi go on. Miss Norreys, it strikes 
me you are the very person to bring them together again. You must write 
to Rachel." 

•' Do you think it will be of any good? " she asked, timidly. 

•' It cannot do any harm," he answered. ** A brick wall could not divide 
them more effectually than they are now divided. Do try. Miss Norreys ; 
tiiis business cannot make you more unhappy than it does me." 

•• I will, indeed," she said. •• Thank you for the advice." 

•* Thank you for all your goodness," he replied ; *• you are just the sister I 
could have wished Rachel to possess." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

CHBISTINE. 

The time at Brighton that followed the death of poor Gus Northland was 
,a very trying time for all concerned in it. Cecil Craven had gone to Egham 
Prioiy, as he had proposed, tiie day after the accident, leaving hjs mother's 
husband very ill, certainly, but not (as was then thought by all except the 
doctor) in any danger ; but on the second day of his sojourn there he had 
been recalled to Brighton by an urgent telegram from ms mother, and had 
only returned to find Mr. Northland insensible, in which state he continued 
tin he died. ^ 

The shock to his poor wife was extreme. Deeply as she had sympathized 
and felt with him from the first, in his acute sufferings, she had fully imag- 
ined that a few hours of pain and anxiety would see him easy again, and 
herself with nothing to do but to nurse him into perfected health. This 
weak, selfish man, with the handsome face and the soft, brown eyes, who 
had been her first love, and to the influence of her affection for whom she 
had obstinately made her own stronger will succumb (as we sometimes see 
clever people in this life worshipping fools), how infinitely dearer he seemed 
to her, now that he lay on a bed of pain, and had acknowledged his wife 
and his daughter before the world. That which, to less blmded eyes, 
appeared a very feeble act of justice, and not worthy to be called an 
atonement for a long course of egregious selfishness (unbefitting the name 
of man), served, in her distorted vision, to raise her weak husband to a 

fodlike eminence, before the dignity of which she was ready to prostrate 
erself. 

Whilst Margaret Northland, in the* first excitement of knowing that she 
could once more walk amongst her fellow-creatures, and not feel afraid to 
lift up her head for fear her heavy secret should be read upon her face, was 
debasing herself (if pure love can ever be debased) by exalting the puerile 
conduct of Gustavus Northland into something worthy of more than mortal 
nature, and deriving her best comfort from the thought of how she would 
make amends to liim for his generous relinquishment of luxuries to which 
he had never possessed the smallest right, by years of devotion and wifely 
servitude, the cruel inflammation, which had held him in such torture, was 
gradually subsiding, only to give place to a deadlier enemy, and one which 
no ai-t can subdue. When she thought that his pain was over at last, and 
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had already thanked Heaven for the relief accorded to him, she had to bear 
the greater pain herself, of hearing that hope for this life was over. Then, 
indeed, did she lament that the troubles of her daughter — the grief, which 
never could have come upon any of them, excepting as the consequence of 
her own guilty se^cret — had been the means of brihging a premature and 
violent death upon the creature she most loved in this world. Yes, if Mar- 
garet Northland ever experienced remorse for the past, and a wild wish to 
blot out life and remembrance together, it was during those first few hours 
in which she knew that she and her early lover were to be parted forever. 
What wonder that in such a moment even Rachel was forgotten. But 
thcshock once over, the last few half-sensible words uttered, the List feeble 
breath drawn, and all that was earthly of her erring husband hidden out 
of her sight, Margaret Northland turned to Rachel for especial comfort. 
She was his child, his legacy, the daughter he had acknowledged with 
his dying breath ; had even died to acknowledge, and she should be all the 
world henceforward to her heart-broken mother. In those days Mrs. North- 
land neither spoke of Raymond Norreys, nor urged his wife's return to him. 
She was too eager to keep Rachel by her own side, too occupied in dilating 
on the early history of her dead father to her; in dwelling tenderly on the 
story of her own love for him, of his youthful beauty, his goodness, his 
faith to herself. And although Rachel (not having shared hter mother's 
love for Mr. Northland) could not quite agree with all she now heard in 
favor of his various admirable qualities, still this lingering on the virtues of 
the dead man bore something \Qvf touching in its simplicity for her nature, 
and raising the narrator in her estimation, gave her daily a deeper claim 
upon her love. But although it seemed natural in the first days of her 
second widowhood that her daughter should be by her side, Mrs. Nortliland 
wals not so selfish as to entirely forget that Rachel had also her troubles, 
and that the horizon of her young life was not, at that moment, entirely 
unclouded. She had determined, as Cecil said, to stay for a few weeks 
longer at the sea-side. It was impossible that her son could take legal pos- 
session of what should have been his from a child, and herself assume her 
rightful name, and publicly acknowledge her daughter, without a great 
many remarks being made, and comments passed upon her conduct, which, 
deteiTnined as she now was to face the consequences of her fault, Mrs. 
Northland could not yet quite contemplate enduiing without a shudder. 
And therefore, until all lawyers' business was concluded and. the facts 
made thoroughly known, it was thought better the widow should continue 
in retirement. But the excitement.attendant on her father's death and burial, 
and her mother's first grief over, Rachel seemed to loathe Brighton and all 
it contained. If they remained shut up at home she was restless and 
unquiet, roaming from room to room and from one occupation to another, 
as if she could find no rest for the sole of her foot or employment to satisfy 
her eager mind. But if, anxious to vary the scene for her daughter^ Mrs. 
Northland forced herself to go out driving and to mix, against her own 
will, with the gay crowd of equipages that daily thronged the principal 
thoroughfares, Rachel seemed just as much to shun the gaze of strangers 
as she did her own company. The fact is, she was wretched ; she loathed 
the sound of the sea, which never varied its monotonous tones, but went on 
splashing and moaning, — rolling in or rolling out, whether human hearts 
were breaking or rejoicing. And when she was not cross, or appeared to 
be so, she was despondent. Hour after hour she would sit with idly folded 
hands, gazing out upon the water, with apparently no object in her head, 
except so to sit and think. Her mother noticed her moods, and pointed 
them out to Cecil on his return, and both attempted to approach the subject 
of her grief with her ; but Rachel, far from admitting a comforter or confi- 
dant into the secrets of her bosom, became so violently agitated whenever 
they appeared to wish to gain her confidence, that for the present they 
thought it better to let her have her own way. She had been told of her hus- 
band's sudden accession to wealth and honor, but the news had not seemed 
to materially affect her. Indeed, in her own mind, it appeared to raise a 
higher barrier between them than before, for if she retreated from her reso- 
lution after hearing that, would he not think that she did, for the sake ctf 
sharing his worltuy aggrandizement, what she could not be moved to do 
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for the promise of himself? And so the umiatural state of mind in which 
my heroine was at that period, actually led her to consider the good fortune 
which had befallen Raymond as an additional aggravation of her own 
trouble, and there was nothing she disliked more than nearing herself called 
by the name of •* Lady Norreys." But of the movements and actions of 
her husband she was Kept in full knowledge, for Cecil never spared fyi 
opportunity of sounding his name in her ears, generally accompanied by 
Bome praise of its owner. At such times Rachel would color painfully, and 
look at her brother with reproach in her eyes ; but Cecil, dearly as he loved 
her, never chose to take the least notice of such glances on her part, but 
went on manfully in laudation of some sentiment or exploit of his absent 
friend. But the second week died out, and then Lady Frances Morgan was 
expected ; and early as it was for her visit, both Mrs. Northland and Major 
Craven looked forward to it with pleasure, as they hoped her society might 
do Rachel good, and her presence amongst them make things appear a little 
more as they used to do in by-gone days. But one day before Lady Frances 
arrived, there came a letter for Rachel which made her pulses beat quicker, 
for it bore the Brompton postmark, and was from Christine Norreys. She 
escaped to her own room when she had received it, and, tearing open the 
envelope, ran her eyes rapidly over its contents, as she hoped to see the 
name of the man she had come to yearn for news of transcribed upon the 
page. And she was not (so far) disappointed. Raymond^s name appeared 
very often in his sister's letter, for she had written freely, and from the out- 
spoken fulness of her heart. She did 'not disguise from Raymond's wife 
how unhappy the difference between them made her, their sister, nor how 
much she would give to see it healed again. But with this, with her own 
lamentations over the sad quarrel which divided them, and her own assev- 
erations that she was certain that Raymond would be unhappy until it was 
settled, Christine's pen was fain to content itself. She dared not go further. 
She dared not make any promises, or ffive vent to any prophecies on her 
brother's account, and she had been charged with no messages from him. 
On the contrary, when she had told him her intention of writmg to his wife, 
and timidly asked if he had anything he wished to have said from himself, 
Raymond had answered, in a tone forbidding all further parley, that if he 
desired to conamunicate with Rachel, he should do so of his own accord. 
And therefore poor Christine could only suggest what she thought likely to 
happen, in the event of her «ister-in-law seeking a reconciliation, — and 
such suggestions Rachel would take no heed ot. Even the stereotyped 
formality of "Mamma sends her love," at the close of the letter, was a 
generous fiction of Christine's brain, because she did not like to send a 
letter from the Abbey Lodge which did not contain her mother's name. 
But although Rachel disregarded the entreaties of Christine, and spurq^ed 
her advice, and considered she was far more capable of deciding on the 
best management of her affairs than was her sister-in-law, the kind, affec- 
tionate letter did her good, and made her feel that all connection with the 
dear old Abbey Lodge was not yet entirely broken off. And there was one 
piece of news in it which, while it stinick Rachel with surprise, might have 
made her feel still more kindly towards the writer of it, had, she known . 
what pain (notwithstanding that her desire not to aggravate her sister-in- 
law's troubles made her mention it more lightly than she felt) she had 
suffered before she had it to relate. For in the latter part of her epistle, 
and mentioned cursorily, as if she wished to draw as little attention as 
possible to the fact, Christine had said, — 

** I do not know if you will be surprised or not, dear Rachel, to hear that 
my engagement with Mr. Macpherson is broken off. It seems strange to 
write of him so formally, after having been intimate with him for so long, 
but I am thankful now that it has been so, since it enabled me to discover 
that our tempers would have been ceitain to clash, had we persisted in the 
determination to pass our lives together. Therefore it is far better as it is." 

**Our tempers," Christine had written, in her wish to the last to shield 
(as she had ever shielded) Alexander Macpherson's from the censure of 
the wovld ; but sweet as her own was, she nad been unable to shut her 
eyes completely to the misery which must eventually ensiie, did she bring • 
Jt in daily contact with that of the fiery-headed Scotchman. Her mentS 
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»■ * 
yision had been unfolding itself for some time past, to the great disadvan- 
tages which it would entail upon her future position as his wife. She had 
watched Alick Macpherson for some years, imder various circumstances, in 
which his temper had been tried ; some of them the most trivial, and yet 
she could not remember one in which it had stood the test ; and there had 
been periods when she had seen him so utteriy lose command over himself, 
'4hat whilst they called for her contempt, she could not look back upon them 
without shuddering. And, added to this, Alexander Macpherson had never 
ceased to be j ealous of his fiancee. Not the foolish, but pardonable jeal- 
ousy of a man very much in love, who grudges a look or word or smile 
given to another, but yet is satisfied, on confession of his weakness, to 
receive meekly the playful, well-deserved rebuke, backed up immediately 
with a double allowance of favors to make it palatable. Such folly is folly, 
but still allowable. One cannot always be in love, and the happy time for it 
passes only too soon. But Mr. Macpherson's jealousy was of another, and 
a meaner kind. It was jealousy that displayed itself with regard to Chrig- 
tine's affection for her mother, for her brother, for her sister-in-law ; even 
for her politeness to mere acquaintances. It was jealousy that could be 
roused if she differed from him in opinion ; if she (fid not vaunt Ms prefer- 
ences, his tastes, and his belongings, high above those of pther people ; and 
although Christine at one time dearly loved the man, and was quite ready, 
to think more of him and his possessions than she did of any one else^s, 
she was still of an independent spirit that chafed at being laid under con- 
tinual restraint, and of an honest spirit that scorned to say what she did not 
really think, even at the risk of offending so important a person as her lover. 
But the risk was run so often, and the offence given so often, that it almost 
grew at last to the fact, that Christine must do and think and say exactly 
as he did and thought and said, or a quarrel arose between them. And, 
therefore, as the girl's love of honesty was not to be coerced, the quarrels 
become very frequent, and a source of great grief to her. She tried every 
method to live at peace with him. She gave in in all things where with 
truth she could ; she bent and twisted her own ideas to try and make them 
keep pace with his. But it would have been as practicable to trap the God 
of Day himself, and confining him within the glass shade of a gas-lamp, . 
have expected him to remain there and shine, as to fetter the free spirit of 
Christine Norreys, until it had shrunk to the narrowed limits of Alexander 
Macpherson's opinions, and then expected it to live so and flourish. She 
came to the knowledge of this herself at last, not suddenly, but by degrees, 
although the full conception of what her existence as his wife would be, 
burst on her like an inspiration. 

She had been engaged to him so long, for nearly four years, and had 
arrived so gradually at the knowledge of all his weaknesses, and the chance 
of her marrying him was still such a remote one, that although she had 
often wept over the constant disagreements that arose between them, and 
said that things could not go on like that forever, the real truth that her love 
for him was waning did not appear to have been brought home to her until 
a few days after Rachel had left the Abbey Lodge and sought Mrs. Craven's 
protection. There had been some words between Christine and her lover 
on that occasion, resulting from his having expressed his opinion with regard 
to her sister-in-law's conduct leather freely, and she had not seen him for a 
couple of days.' Then he appeared one afternoon, having apparently quitd 
forgotten tiie coolness with which they had parted, to communicate soma 
good news to Christine ; which was, that having by some good luck been 
raised to a considerably higher appointment in the War Office, he should 
be in future in receipt of a salary which would enable him to make her his 
wife — as soon as ever she consented herself to become so. 

**And now tell me when it shall be, Christine?" said Alexander Mac- 
pherson, as he finished his recital, and took the hand in his which he imag- 
med he should so soon call his own. She did not snatch it away, or start 
from his side, or do anything vehement — it was not in her nature; she 
even let her hand lie as he had placed it, and simply said, in her own 
familiar voice, ** Alick, I have been tliinking of the probabilities of our mar- 
riage for some time past (although I had no notion it would be within our 
power to marry so soon), and if you ask my opinion on the subject, I say 
that it had better be — never ! " 
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Alexander Macpherson, although his mind was of a low and narrow 
order, still did love Christine Norreys in a measure, and full^ imagined that 
she loved him. At any rate, the idea that she would draw back at the last from 
fulfilling her engagement had never struck him for a moment ; therefore it 
was witn no small degree of excitement that he dropped the hand he was 
pressing between his own, and said, hastily, — 

** Chnstine, you are joking — you cannot possibly be in earnest." 

** Indeed, I am," she answered, quietly. *• I would not think of joking 
upon such a serious subject ; and it is because the subject is such a serious 
one, Alick, that I dare not trifle any longer with yoar heart or my own. 
The constant disa^eemcnts which takq ^lace between us, iuid on the most 
trivial occasions, have taught me, little by little, what your uhezpected 
proposal of to-day has made suddenly clear to my mind, that we shotdd 
never be happy as husband and wife." 

** And this after a four years' engagement," exclaimed Mr. Macpherson, 
stalling from her side, and pacing the room rapidly. *• I think you might 
have told me of your intentions before. Miss Norreys." 

** If I had come to know them myself, I certainly should have done so, 
Alick," she replied ; " but I Have been fighting with my doubts and fears 
for so long, that I had grown accustomed to the daily combat, and did not 
know that I was vanquished till this moment. I am soitt," she added, a 
few tears finding their way into her eyes as she thought of the distress she 
would cause him; "it seems hard to say so after so long a time, but it 
would be worse in me to accept your offer, and let you discover the trickery 
for yourself; for, when I contemplate an immediate marriage with you, 
Alick, I shrink from the idea, with something more than fear — something 
that tells me that I do not love you any longer as I used to do." 

" And to what do you attribute this sudden change ? " he asked, sarcasti- 
cally. 

•* It is not sudden, J? she answered, earnestly ; •• it has been the growth of 
years. I see it now, although my eyes were not fully opened to the truth 
imtil you spoke to me to-day ; but now I feel that we have been laboring 
under a great mistake, and that if we wish to prevent ourselves being mis- 
erable for life we must draw back before it is too late. Indeed, ABck, I 
must say it — once and for all — I cannot marry you." 

** Thank you for the compliment," he returned, with far more anger than 
sorrow in his tone. ** I know to whom I am indebted for your change of 
mind, Christine, if you do not. I have seen the influence which your broth- 
er's wife has had over you ever since she entered the Lodge. I have not 
misinterpreted her constant covert sneers at my country and countrymen, 
and her attempt to make things unpleasant for both of us, by drawing you 
away for secret conferences, and depriving me of your company. I can see 
plainly enough that the influence and advice of Mrs. Raymond Norreys is 
at the bottom of this decision on your pjirt, and I am only sorry you Should 
have suffered yourself to be led away by such an evil counsellor. A woman 
who has dis^aced her husband's family by a shameful flight " 

** You shall not speak of Rachel in that manner in my presence," retorted 
Christine, firing up in defence of her absent sister; *• and you entirely jnis- 
take in imagining she has had anything to do with, or even is cognizant of 
the decrease of my affection for yourself. It has been your own temper, 
Alick, and that alone, which has parted us. If my determination not to 
link my fate with yours is a source' of distress to you, you have to thank 
yourself for it — your suspicious jealousy of all my actions — your utter 
want of self-conttol. It has been this, and this alone, in you, which, little 
by little, has killed all my love, by first destroying my respect. How do 
you imagine that I could, with any degree of confidence, place myself un- 
der the guidance of a man who cannot guide himself ? What esteem could I 
have for such a husband ? How could I look up to him ? And without es- 
teem, Alick, there can be no lasting affection. When a woman has once 
felt contempt, she may forgive, perhaps, but she can never again feel love." 

** Then j^ou mean to say you despise meP " said Alexander Macpherson. 

** I despise those phases in your character which I have alludea to," re- 
plied Christine, mournfully; ** but not you — no, Alick, though I cannot be 
your wife, I shall never forget, however long I may live, that I once hoped 
to be so." 
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But Mr. Macpherson was too irate and insulted at her answering his 
question in the aflBirmative at all, to be able to take any notice of the quali- 
fication which the latter part of her sentence shed over the commencement. 
He seized his hat and stick, and prepared to leave her. 

**Good-by, Miss Norreys," he exclaimed, as he did so; •*! hope you 
may always feel as satisfied with your own conduct as you appear to do at 
present." 

**But, Alick," she said, ** do not leave me like that; I wanted to speak 
with you, and to part with you as a friend. It is not right that people who 
have loved as we have should separate in anger. I have spoken for your 
good as well as my own. I have " but the rest of her sentence Re- 
mained unfinished, for Alexander Macpherson had refused to listen to it, 
and had left her, almost shutting the door in her face. Then Christine did 
shed a few natural tears. A woman cannot so easily part with ^n old and 
intimate association ; and although she felt that she had done ri^ht, and 
would not have recalled Jier words if she could, she would have wished to 
separate from her lover in a more peaceable spirit ; but the thought that it 
he had really loved her, and really felt their separation, he would have 
shown more of soiTOwful surprise and less of temper, stnick Chri:,tine as 
she wept, and had the effect of drying her tears as she rose, imbued with 
the conviction that it was much the best as it had happened, and that she 
was very glad it was over. 

But Mrs. Norreys appeared to take a different view of the ease. • Chris- 
tine was rather a matter-of-fact girl, and when she had once made up her 
mind to do a thing she did it, and therefore it was with plenty of determi- 
nation and an air of perfect calmness that she wal&ed up to her mother's 
room when her interview with Mr. Macpherson was concluded, and in- 
formed her, in a very few words, of the change in her prospects ; but Mrs. 
Norreys's sense of propriety was horrified at the sudden rupture, and her 
lamentations over, and objections to, the plan were without end. 

•*Well, mamma," exclaimed Christine, at last, rather testily for her, 
*• it's of no earthly use regretting it now, because the thing is done, and not 
to be undone. I have no relets on the subject myself, excepting that I 
did not come to the same decision long ago, which would have saved me a 
good many tears, and all of us trouble. But, thank Heaven ! that I have 
been enabled to see my danger before it was too late. I might have mar- 
ried, from the force of long association, blindfold. I have had a great 
escape." 

**But the disgrace, Christine," her mother urged, ** and the publicity of 
such a thing ! x ou do not seem to remember that. What will the Mac- 
phersons say ? and your own friends who have known of your engagement 
all along? I am sure I shall be ashamed to show my face out of doors 
soon. What with Lady Norreys's behavior, and now yours, we shall 
be the laughing,-stock of the neighborhood ; — we, who have been remark- 
able for never making ourselves conspicuous before." When her mother 
relapsed into one of these whining moods Christine was apt to become a • 
little impatient with her. 

"What can it possibly signify, mamma, what people say or think, in 
comparison with the happiness of my life ? Would you have had me risk 
that in order to prevent idle gossip, or put a stop to rumor? Do you think 
women like Rachel and myself, in taking the most important steps of our 
lives, can stay to be actuated by the fear of what our neighbors will think 
of them? Do they so stop to consider us? And if they did, I should be 
the first to say they were fools for their pains. We may be mistaken in our 
ideas of what is the best thing for us to do. Rachel's last act may prove a 
wrong move, so may this one of mine (though I doubt it), but even if they 
do so, our lamentations will be for ourselves and our own ruined happiness, 
not for what our friends think upon the subject. Let them think; let 
them talk; let them kiU themselves with talking," continued Christine, 
in the energy of her indignation, ** I, for one, will never stir a jot out of 
the path which my sense tells me is the safest to pursue, for all the tittle- 
tattle of London." 

"But for your own sake, Christine," still whined Mrs. Norreys. •* You 
should have been carefiil to consult your friends before so hastily broakiw^ 
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an engagement of snch long standing. Jost fancy, — for four years you 
have been known to be engaged to Mr. Macpherson, durm^ which time 
you have wasted the best part of yonr girlhood (you will be three-and- 
twenty next birthday, Christine), and spoilt perhaps a dozen chances of 
settling yourself, and who do you think will propose for you now P It goes 
greatly against a young woman's chances, Christine ; men don^t like a girl 
to have been engaged four years to another person previously. It tun^ 
them off, it's a great drawback. 1 should not wonder now if you, never 
marry at all. If s a great pity that you could not have arranged matters 
better with Mr. Macpherson, £veTy one has their faults, and i dare say a 
little kind talking to might have led him to see the weakness he is guilty of.^ 

Christine's lip had cm'led more and more palpably as her mother's speech 
lengthened upon her ears. When it was finished, she said, contemptuously : 

•* Men don't like ! Who wants them to like? Let them keep their lut- 
ings to themselves ! Am I, for so paltry a reason, to link myself for life to 
a man whom I dont Uke ? And what is a great pity ? That I ^d not 
patch up, or do not at this moment contemplate patcmng up, my quarrel 
with Alick ! First, you mistake in thinking that I have had any quarrel 
with him. Secondly, that if any amount of time or consideration could 
shake my deteiTQination with respect to not being his wife, that I should 
have made it known to him at all ! And further, mamma, you do me 
great injustice if you imagine that (although I feel a marriage with him 
would only make me miserable) I could calmly contemplate, in t^e first 
hour of my parting with a man to whom I have be^n engaged, as you say, 
for years, ever marrying another ! " 

''You do not mean to remain single for life, child !^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Norreys, who seemed still more horrified at this prospect than the other. 

•* I do not know," replied Christine, quietly ; *• but I certainly think of 
nothing else at this present moment. I know I have acted for tl^e best: 
but the very knowledge that separation between Alick Macpherson and 
myself is the best thing for both of us, cannot fail to be a source of pain to 
me. ff I ever marry, of course lies in the future alone. I am not old, 
mamma ; and the probabilities are that I shall do so ; but just now, with 
my late experience fresh upon me, the alternative appears the most desir- 
able lot. Anyway, whether I die wedded or unwedded, I can never regret 
that I refused to marry a man whom I have ceased to love. No single 
life, however lonely and unblest, can be so cursed as that of a woman 
unhappily married. And I think, mamma, if more girls thought as I do oa 
this subject, there would bo fewer miserable wives in this world. Rest 
contented in the knowledge that (notwithstanding the painful scene I have 
gone through to-day^ I am at the present happy ; and as long as I have no 
worSe trouble than the want of more blessings than I possess (instead of 
the want of less curses), you may thank (xod for the peace of your daus^h 
ter's life." 

And Mrs. Norreys, with the experience of sixty years upon her, felt hum- 
bled as she listened to the words of wisdom which proceeded from the 
mouth of her single-hearted child. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

VERY NEAB DEATH. 

** Cecil, you are surely not so crazy as to think of bathing T^ exclaimed 
Lady Frances Morgan, as her lover entered the breakfast-room with a very 
suspicious looking bundle in liis hand, which he immediately thrust out of 
the door again, and upon the hall table. 

'♦Why not?" he replied, "It's a lovely morning, and as warpi as a 
toast." 

It certainly was so for the time of year, for One of those autunmal suns 

had risen upon Brighton which do occasionally, in this climate, cheat us 

into the belief that summer is not quite gone, and make us accountable for 

very foolish actions, which we have sometimes reason to remember suxd 

regret afterwards. 
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" So it may be for a walk," i>outed Lady Frances ; " but it will be fright* 
fully cold in the water." 

**Cold! I wi^ you'd try a good swim against the tide on a day like 
this. Fan. You wouldn't call it cold, then. It's precious hot work, I can 
tell you." 

"Well ! I can't try a good swim, and so I don't know anything about it," 
rejoined Lady Frances, who had set her heart upon a morning stroll with 
her fiance, and did not admire having to change her plans. **What are 
you going to do, Lady Norreys ? " 

** I don't know," said Rachel, lifting her heavy eyes to Lady Frances's 
face. They had finished breakfast, and she was sitting by the window, 
watching apparently the passers-by. 

** Won't you come for a walk on the pier, or shall we ride ? We can dy 
so very well without Cecil ; and I want to explore some of the surrounding 
countiy. It is just the morning for a ride, so beautifully warm," for the 
window was open, and the air circulating through the apaitment. ** Who 
are you watching for — the postman ? " 

The color flew violently to Rachel's face as the unpremeditated shaft hit 
her hard. The fact is, she was watching for the postman, although she 
would hardly have acknowledged it to herself, and would sooner have done 
anything than had it thus sharply brought home to her by others. Ever 
since she had received that letter from Christine f which she had answered 
without mentioning her husband's name) she haa almost, without her own 
cognizance, watched for the postman. She had risen each day with an un- 
named hope fluttering in her breast — a hope which had continued there to 
flutter, by slow degrees to fail, and then to die, as morning succeeded to 
afternoon and afternoon to evening, and the several postmen passed their 
door, or stopping, left letters for every one but herself. She had hoped, 
unknown to herself, that the sister (from the enthusiasm with which her 
own letter was written) mi^ht strive to influence the brother in her behalf, 
or that Raymond himself, m the desolation of their enforced separation, 
mi^ht feel the want of the love he had once rejected at her hands, and 
wnte a few short words to tell her so. However few, however tardy, so 
they breathed regret, Rachel in those days would not have scorned them. 
The hunger which had raged in her own heart (since the night which might 
have reunited them forever — but had only served to separate them further) 
had grown to be so great and so continuous, that she would have snatched 
for satisfaction at the smallest crumb of love that Raymond deigned to 
throw her-. She was not vehement now — the passion and the force seemed 
spent together ; she was simply numbed — numbed to every outward thing, 
but conscious herself of a gnawing, never-ceasing pain, which dwelt about 
the region of her heart, and woula not cease for effort or for argument, and 
yet to heal which she had no balm to call her own. 

As Lady Frances's random question struck her ear, Rachel rose from her 
position near the window, and tried to answer it cheerftdly. She did not 
affect a gay or careless manner, for it would have been as much beyond her 
power as it would have been unsuited to the circumstances through which 
her family had lately passed. 

•* I am quite ready to go either for a walk or a ride, whichever you pre- 
ier, Frances," she replied ; " but I must wait until my mother comes down 
stairs" (for Mi-s. Noithland had not been well the last few days, and had 
lain in bed later than usual). ** Unless, indeed," Rachel continued, with a 
smile, ** Cecil finds, when it comes to the point, that looking at the sea is 
sufficient enjoyment for this weather, and returns to escort you himself." 

•• Cecil is not likely to do anything of the sort," rejoined her brother, pre- 
paring for his start, ** so you must be each other's cavaliers for this mom- 
mg, ladies. Au revoir!''^ 

**By-the-by," he continued, re-entering the room (it was a custom of 
Cecil's always to reappear for a last woi3), "who do you think I encoun- 
tered when 1 was at the Court, Rachel .5*" 

He meant when he had gone there to conduct her father's funeral, for 
only a week had elapsed since that time. 

•* How can I tell," she said, coloring, for her husband rushed into her 
remembrance, but then she added, ** unless, Indeed, it was Elise? " 
27 
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•• That's it,** he replied, Ixagldas, for Major Craven never treated the 
subject of Mrs. Amndel, except with the keenest satisfaction at the recollec- 
tion of her late defeat. "Norreysand I were having a smoke together, 
and had strayed outside the gate, when who should I see but my Lady 
Arundel, all frills and furbelows, sauntering along the king's highway.'' 

** Did you speak to her, Cecil ? " demanded his sister. 

** Speak to her, Rachel ! " he replied, in the ^atest surprise. "What do 
you think I am made of? I should think not, indeed, nor did she appear to 
wish to give me the opportunity, for she turned and ran before the enemy's 
flag. And what is better still, hearing that Laburnum Cottage was in the 
market again, and the widow desirous to get rid of it at any price, I sent An- 
drews to the landlord and bought the lease of him. I intend to install my 
bailiff there for the future — we'll have no widows settling themselves just 
under our noses, whether we .wish it or not. Will we. Fan ? " 

** No, indeed," said the prospective mistress of Craven Court, as she 
thought of how nearly its owner had been lost to her by the machinations 
of the widow under dispute. 

•* So I hope we have seen the last of Mrs. Arundel," said Cecil, in conclu- 
gion, ** and now I am really and truly off." 

lie left the room as he spoke, and soon after they saw him walk care- 
lessly along the sun-lighted cliff, as he made his way towards Kemp Town. 

But he had- not gone far before he saw the back of a figure leaning over 
the palings on the opposite side of the road, which struck him as familiar; 
he crossed at once, and in another moment had clapped Su* Raymond Nor- 
reys on the back. 

•* Whv, Norreys ! " he exclaimed, ** what are you doing here ; or being 
here, why are you not in my mother's house ? It's a lovely morning, isn^ 
it P Where have you sprung from ? " 

The face of Raymond Norreys appeared very careworn and restless, as 
he turned round to answer him. 

** My dear fellow," "he said, •* I am here because I do not know what on 
earth to do witli myself; I feel so restless. I am infinitely miserable. Cra- 
ven, and that's the fact." 

He looked the words as he spoke them. His sister, Christine, had said to 
him only the night before, — 

** Where are you going to now, Raymond ? You will wear yourself out, 
.rushing about in tms manner, and taking no rest;" and he had afiirmed 
that he had an engagement, or given vent to some equally convenient fic- 
tion, knowing all the time, however, that his intention was to go down to 
Brighton, to be on the spot where she was, to breathe the same air, perhaps 
to see her as she passed. For the heavier portion of his business accom- 
plished, and the novelty of his altered fortunes gone, as Raymond Nor- 
reys's wife, so Raymond Norreys found himself unutterably wretched and 
alone. As Rachel chafed beneath the slow march of the weary hours, as 
she hungered and thirsted for a word or look from him she loved, to tell 
her she was not altogether lost to him ; so Raymond chafed and fretted, 
longed and pined, and could find no diversion m pleasure or forgetfulness 
in active employment. And this restless hunger had brought him down to 
try and find a satisfaction however sorry, in gazing on the windows of the 
house she dwelt in, or watching the d.oor from which his yearning eye8« 
hoped to see her issue. 

But anything like a confession of misery or hopelessness from the light- 
hearted, reckless, bravado spirit of Raymond Norreys, fell with such strange 
earnestness upon the ear of Cecil Craven, that he felt quite affected by it. 

•* My dear Norreys," he replied, " I can see you are, but I believe it's all 
your own fault. In your way, you know, you are as proud as Rachel is: 
and until one or other of you gives in, this sort of thing will go on. j^a 
yet, I believe, that if you were just to sum^ion up pluck to walk into that 
house, and say two words to her (I know it's not your part, old fellow, but 
she is only a woman, you know, after all, and we must humor the creatures 
sometimes), that she'd fall into your arms, and it would be all right. She 
is quite as wretched as you are, and that's the-truth." 

** Are you sure of it ? " replied Raymond, a gleam of hope lighting up 
his eyes as his friend spoke. ** I did not feel it so keenly at first, Craven, * 
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having so much to occupy me, but the last few days I have been nearly mad 
with minking of her, and the cause of our separation." 

** I am sure of it," said Cecil. ** Here, just walk on with me, Norreys, 
and ril tell you all about her." 

Then the two men commenced^ to stroll together in the direction Cecil had 
chosen, and he told his friend so much about Kachers lassitude and despond- 
ency and nervous anxiety^ that poor Raymond^s step grew lighter with 
each sentence uttered, until he almost seemed to walk upon air. 

** All you have to do, is, to bring down your pride to make the first 
advance to her," concluded Cecil : ** but I won't swear to the upshot of an 
Interview with her otherwise." 

• * I'll do it !" exclaimed Raymond. • * I'd kneel to her. Craven, if I thought 
she really cared for me. I'd humble myself to any degree ; I'd " 

•* Well, well, my dear fellow ; you need not let all Brighton know your 
honorable intentions," said Cecil, laughing at poor Raymond's ardor. * • You 
come and bathe with me first, and we'll settle the other matter after^ 
wards." 

"Bathe!" exclaimed Raymond, opening his eyes. "Why, you don^t 
mean to say you are going to bathe to-day ? " 

** Indeed, I am," said the other, ** why, the water will be as warm as 
possible with this sun upon it. You'll come, too, wont you ? " 

** Not I," replied RaynJond. ** I've had too much salt water forced on 
me in the pursuit of duty, to make me care to tumble in it this sort of 
weather. I expect you will find a little of it go a long way, Craven." 

**Not if you were with me," he replied; "I've heard so much of your 
swimming exploits, Norreys, I wanted you to give me a few examples of 
the same." 

" Ask me six months' hence," laughed Raymond, whose spirits had risen 
in a most extraordinary manner during the last half hour. "I believe I 
am considered rather a good swimmer, but I should think the sea, this morn- 
ing, would be enough to chill any one's ardor." 

And it appeared as though the populace were of Raymond Norreys's 
opinion, for when the two men arrived at that part of the beach, whence 
Cecil purposed to bathe, there was not a soul within hailing distance, and 
all the machines were drawn up on the shingles, with their doors locked. 

"Hang it!" exclaimed Cecil, impatiently, "I shall start from here, 
then." 

** Better not Craven," was the reply, "you'll be fined before you know 
where you are. Wait a minute, and I'll mid some of the people belonging 
to those baths." • • 

There was a line of buildings labelled "Baths" within sight, and Ray- 
mond Norreys, having applied there, learned that all the proprietors of the 
machines were away, and the machines themselves laid up for the season, 

" You see there ain't many as apply for them at this time of the year," 
added his informant, " at least, not at this end of the beach, and so it isn't 
worth their while to stay about with them ; but that's my boat you see there, 
and my lad can handle an oar, and so if the gentlenian likes to have him- 
self run out a bit he can, and bathe from the boat's side." 

" You had better give up the idea for to-day. Craven," said Raymond, 
when the former, on hearing the proposal, expressed his willingness to 
acquiesce in it ; "it will be vei-y cold, bathing from a boat." 

" I don't care a fig about the cold," replied Cecil, who was rather obsti- 
nately inclined when he had once got a notion in his head ; and the old 
seaman strengthened his determination by remarking that, — 

"'Twas a beautiful day, to be sure, and a beautiful sea; and he didnt 
think as the water would be so cold as it had been the week before, and 
they had had plenty of bathers about then. 'Twas only last Monday as the 
machines were drawn up," he concluded by asserting, "and they never 
would have done it if they could have guessed there'd come such a change, 
but it was a change, to be sure, and would the gentleman please to have the 
boat," &c., ^., &c. 

And the gentleman would please, and so the little craft was launched, and 
the lad, a boy of fifteen or thereabouts, jumped into it and took his seat. 

" Take an oar, Norreys," shouted Cecil, as they prepared to nush off 
from the shore. 
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*' Thanks, Pd rather not, if yon can manage without me,*^ retomed^ Ray- 
mond. 
A moment afterwards he was sonr he had said so ; a moment aftewards 

JCecU having only thrown him back some laughing rejoinder as he seized 
[le other oar nimself ) Raymond regretted that he had not gone with his 
friend — that he had not been subjected to a little more persuasion. But 
the fact was, he wanted to be alone with his own thoughts for awhile ; he 
could hardly belieye yet that what his brother-in-law told him was true— 
that Rachel was really fretting at his absence and pining for his return. If 
80, what happiness ! — what bliss ! — what ecstasy was in store for both of 
them ! But the idea was so new to him : he had been bemoanin? her indif- 
ference for so long, and of late had so aetermined within himseSf that her 
own assertion to the contrary was false, that he could not all at once take it 
in, as he wished to do ; and therefore, to be alone with this fresh delkiious 
hope, was company — the best of company — to him, and he wanted to in- 
dulge himself by a few minutes of solitude before he sought her presence. 
And yet he-was sorry that he had not accepted Cecil's offer, and gone in tiie 
boat with him. He could not understand why, but the regret returned 
more than once, surprising him each time, the knowledge struck him that 
it was there ag^n. In the mean while he cast himself upon the beach, and 
dreamt of Rachel. The sunshine certainly felt very warm there, and was 
inviting, although it had not the power to lessen the deep color in the fingers 
and noses of some half-dozen little children, who, with their nursery-maid, 
were all the human creatures within sight of him, for the superannuated 
sailor had retired again to his chimney-comer, and the boat was no longer 
within hail. As Raymond lay upon the beach, his cigar between his Ups. 
and that happiest of dreams warming his heart's blood, he remarked how 
last the tide jiiras running out. 

" If Crayen means to bathe this morning, he had better do it," he thought, 
as he marked the n^id progress of the waters ; '' he will find it heavy work 
swimming back against this tide." 

The boat had made some distance by this tune, and he could see Cecil 
standing in it and undressing. He tried to holloa out some words to him 
between his closed hands, to the same effect as the channel in which his 
tiioughts were running, but his efforts were ineffectual, although his action 
did not pass unnoticed ; Cecil Craven shook his head merrily at him, and 
the wind brought back his words upon the shore, and scattered them. So 
then he lay down on the shingles again, and resumed his smoking and his 
train of thought. The nursery-maid, meanwhile, with her charge, Sxi eager- 
ness to watcn the exploits of the gentleman in the boat, stood near him, 
gazing. 

Raymond had remained inactive for another ten minutes, when he was 
roused from his reverie by an exclamation from the girl beside him. 

** Look, sir ! he's gone — the gentleman's gone ! " 

•*Eh! what did you say?" said Raymond, carelessly — "gone. Ah! 
yes," fidly thinking that she had watched ihe first plunge into the sea on 
Cecil's part, and become excited in consequence. 

** He ain't coming up again, sir. Look f look ! " 

This time she touched his arm, and Raymond raised his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the water. There he saw what made him start to his feet with a loud 
exclamation, for the lad was standing in the boat, with every appearance of 
being greatly alarmed, as he waved nis oar and his. woollen cap alternately, 
and then gazed over the side, evidently not knowing what to do. 

. ** What's the matter? " exclaimed Raymond, appealing to the excited girl 
beside him. ** Where is he ? " 

** Please, sir, he's gone down ! " she answered. " I told you so. I seed 
him jump ever so many minutes ago, when you was thinking. He swam a 
little way out, and then his arms went up, and he went down, and he aia^ 
come up since ! " 

** Good Grod ! " exclaimed Raymond. •* Cramp,^ 

He had been divesting himself of his coat and waistcoat as the mirsery^ 
inaid spoke, and now threw them in a heap upon the beach. 

" Look after my clothes," he said, hurriedly. /* My watch and pmrse at* 
there ; and tell some one, girl, if you can ; " and without fortliOT thon^t or 
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direction Raymond Norreys strode into the shallow water up to his knees- 
up to his middle — deeper — a little deeper still — and then there was heard 
a dull plunge, and he was striking out manfully to the rescue of his friend. 

It was easy swimming out, for the heavy tide was running fast, and one 
huge wave but bore him to its crested top, to toss him into me arms of an- 
other. Raymond Norreys had not exaggerated his own powers ; he was 
both an able and a gallant swimmer, and he had the courage of a Uon. As 
his well-knit muscles did their work surely, each stroke brought him nearer 
and nearer to the side of the boat; but as soon^as he gained it, the lad hur- 
riedly-directed him to a spot some distance further on. 

**fi€fwent down just there, sir," he almost screamed. "It wasn't my " 
fault, indeed. I can't swim, sir, or I would have gone after him. Tni a 
deal nearer than I was when he sunk, but I don't see signs of him no- 
where." 

But Raymond had not stayed to hear half the frantic speech. His prac- 
tised eye, accustomed to the sea, had spied something on before him, which, 
to the mexperienced, might have seemed a log, or a mass of floating sea- 
weed, but which he knew to be a human head, and struck out for it. But 
even as he neared it, it disappeared again, and when it next rose, had been 
carried far away on the fast receding tide. Again he went on, cleaving 
with powerful strokes the buoyant waters, never thinking of his waning 
stren^h, never calculating on the chances of his own return, whilst a hope 
remamed of bringing that indistinct something before him back to shore. 

The nursery-maid had stood staring after him for some minutes after he 
had entered the water, crying with her excitement and her fear, .whilst she 
admired the prowess he msplayed ; but then the idea seemed to strike her, 
dull as she was, that the boldest swimmers sometimes do not return to 
shore, and under this new dread she deserted her little charges. 

** Now, Mary Ann, you just stay alonff of Charley ftad Jane and the rest 
of them, whilst I run to the baths; " and without further preamble she was 
off. 

Once clear of the mass of hard, unyielding shingle, so dificult to tread 
swiftly, and beyond the beach, her task was easy. Above the overhanging 
cliff, and on the thoroughfare, a dozen voices and a dozen pairs of hands 
answered at once to her call for help, and in another five minutes a second 
boat was launched and manned, and proceeded rapidly, undel* the stroke 
of four oars, to the place of the accident, whilst a little crowd collected on 
the beach to watch its progress, to all of which in turn the nursery-maid 
related the alarming incidents she had witnessed, acquiring quite an im- 
portance in her own eyes from the eagerness with which the various ques- 
tioners assailed her, and the desire mey each expressed to keep her con- 
versation wholly to themselves. 

And meanwhile the boat was ploughing the waters, and now had reached 
the other. 

** They are on ahead," shouted the lad, as soon as they were within hail. 
** He's got him, and turned. They're coming this way." 

** And why haven't you steered to meet 'em, stupid?" was the reply he 
got. " What good do you expect to do looking at them?" And then to 
one of the men. — ** Do you see 'em, Tom ? " 

** Just a head of us," replied the other. 

** Now, mates, all together ; " and the boat resumed her course. But the • 
next moment the same voice exclaimed, — 

** Steady, there ! they're down ! " 

Yes ! it was true. He had struck out to the relief of Cecil Craven, encum- 
bered by his shirt and heavy trousers, had gained and rescued him (as far as 
supporting the senseless form so much weightier than his own above water 
could be called a rescue), and then Raymond Norreys h£fed turned and at- 
tempted to swim back against that cruel tide in support of that heavy burden, . 
and having reached so far, had failed. First, his muscles had performed 
their office slower, and he had drawn his breath laboriously ; then sensadoB 
had in a measure deserted him, and he could not any longer feel the grasp 
he still rigidly maintained upon that inanimate body. And lastly, his 
own head had become giddy, and his arm, unconsciously to himself had re- 
laxed its hold, and his limbs had failed, and Babyaiou<^.^^Tt«^^>Kws^ Xssi 
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hands were empty, and that he himself was smking. And then the heavy 
waters closed over his eyes and ears and mouth, and he knew and felt no 
more. 

•* Steady, Tom — a little more to this side — that's it ; gently, lads, ffent- 
ly — there's another yet. This here's the one as was bathing. That's 
nght. Bill, lay 'em down there, and keep their heads raised whii&t we make 
the best of our way home. I doubt but what the dark 'im's gone, if the 
other ain't, too. Cover them up with these coats. Well, the Lord pre- 
serve us all ! " 

And in profound silence the men rowed back to shore, although the shout 
which arose tiience, as they lifted the bodies from the water, showed them 
that their benevolent action had been watched and appreciated. 

•* And now where shall we take them? " was the inquiry which simulta- 
neously arose from several voices, as the boat was hauled up by friendly aid 
and grated on the shingles. Af first no one answered. The shed of the 
Humane Society was at the other end of the beach, and no efficient aid was 
near. 

•* To the baths," suggested a voice in the crowd. 

•« But they ain't got no blankets there," said a second. 

•• Here's a doctor," exclaimed a third, as a professional man who had 
heard of the accident from a witness above, pushed his way into the assem- 
blage. He walked up to the bodies of Cecil Craven and Raymond Norreys, 
and lifted the fallen eyelids with his thumb. 

•* Who are they ? " he demanded, shortly. 

** I don't know the dark one," replied one of the boatmen ; *• but the tall- 
est is Major Craven. He's often about here in the smnmer-time." 

•* Does he live near?" was the next inquiry. 

** Quite close, sir, — at No. — in the Parade." 

** Then carry them home at once ; they both breathe," was the decisive 
order. * * I wUl go forward and prepare the family for their arrival. Police- 
man, keep the crowd off." 

And starting upon his errand, he was closely followed by the sad proces- 
sion, carrying the bodies of the two young men, covered with sail-cloth. 

Rachel and Lady Frances had not gone out riding or walking alter all, 
and were still sitting at the dining:-room window (now closed) , whilst Mrs. 
Northland reclined m an arm-chair near the fire ; for the fictitious beauty 
of the morning had proved evanescent, and the sky had already resettled 
itself into its November shade of gray. 

•* What can all these men be doing?" exclaimed Lady Frances, as the 
cavalcade first met her eye. **Look, Lady Norreys, they are carrying 
something between them, — is it a man ? " 

Rachel, quicker to see things than Lady Frances, instinctively guessed 
the truth. 

. •* Oh, don't watch them, Frances," she said, shuddering; ** I dare say it 
is -some poor drowned creature that they are taking home ; " and at that 
moment the doctor's knock sounded at their own hall-door. 

Then there commenced a hurried colloquy in the passage, in which the 
surprise expressed by the woman of the house was so soon blended with 
exclamations of horror and tears of commiseration, that JMrs. Northland 
grew alarmed, and rushed out of the room to learn what was the matter. 
The girls were about to follow her, when the landlady entered, and essayed 
to stop them. 

**Pray, don't go, my dear ladies, it isn't a fit sight for you, — it isn't, 
indeed. Ah ! poor dear gentlemen ; and to think it should happen so soon 
after the other, and in my house, too. Well, they always say one death 
makes three." 

** Good heavens ! what do you mean ? " screamed Rachel, as followed by 
Lady Frances, she darted past her into the passage, just in time to see her 
poor mother faint in the arms of one of the servants, whilst a cix>wd of wet 
men were blocking up the narrow staircase. 

**0h, what is it?" vociferated Lady Frances. "What are they doing? 
who is hurt, Rachel ? who is dead ? " 

But Rachel did not need to ask information of either herself or others. 

" Cecil, Frances!" she gasped. '* Drowuedl Ok, poor manmia!" 
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CHAPTER XXXVn AND LAST. 

HEART TO HEART. 

But Cecil was not drowned, and in a short time their fears respecting him 
were lulled to rest. For before Mrs. Northland had entirely recovered from 
the death-like swoon into which the news had thrown her ; by the time that 
she had staggered to her feet again, and, putting those aside who tried to 
stay her steps, had expressed her determination not to be kept from the * 
presence of her son, the doctot bore down upon them with the glad intelli- 
gence that for the present they mi^ht lay aside their anxiety on Major Cra- 
ven^s behalf, for he had opened his eyes and spoken, and was already on 
the higli road to recovery. 

** Thank God ! " ejaculated Mrs. Northland, and then she added, though 
apparently with an effort, ** and the other? "" 

** The other gentleman is not yet conscious, I regret to say," replied the 
doctor, but he breathes more freely, and there is every hope that our 
efforts" (he had by this time been joined by a brother practitioner) "will 
eventually "be as successful in his case as in that of Major Craven." 

•* The other ! " exclaimed Rachel ; ** what other? " 

She had been so occupied with reviving her mother since the account of 
the accident reached her, that she had had no time to make further inqui- 
ries, and had believed, until then, that her brother was the only sufferer. 
Mi's. Northland knew who the other was (for she had seen both the inani- 
mate bodies as they were can'ied up the stairs), so had Martha Wilson, who 
was now by her mistress's side, but they neither of them dared to mention 
the fact to Rachel, and as they hesitated, the doctor, who was a stranger to 
them all, and had no' idea of the connection between the lady before him 
and his patient, settled the question by saying, — 

** Sir Raymond Norreys ; at least so I understand his name to be from the 
servants." 

** Raymond," shrieked Rachel ; ** my husband ! " 

**Hush!" exclaimed Mrs. Northland, too late, to the doctor; "this is* 
Lady Norreys." 

**I am very sorry," he commenced, looking awkward the while, but 
Rachel waited for no apologies. Straight from the room she went, like an 
arrow from a bow, despite all entreaties from her mother or Lady Frances, 
and scaled the staircase to the upper regions. Mrs. Northland attempted to 
follow her, but fell back upon her chair, as she tried to walk. 

**Go with her, please,*.' she said. With quick entreaty, to the doctors. 
'* Give her all the hope you can, she is very young ; " ana then as the med- 
ical man disappeared to execute her wishes, she sunk back upon her cush- 
ions and addressing Lady Frances, said, — 

** Oh, Frances ! is it possible, we are to have another loss? I think all 
this gi'ief will be the death of me ! " 

But Rachel heard nothmg'of this. Swiftly and silently as she had sped 
from the lower room, did she enter the upper one, where Raymond Nor- 
reys had been laid. It happened to be the first she came across, — the same 
one on the landing where her father had so lately died. As she entered, 
she saw another stranger, together with some servants, busily occupied 
near the bed with hot blankets and water-bottles ; a man who, ignorant of 
her identity, looked up jealously from his occupation, as she crossed the 
threshold, and authoritatively warned her off again. 

•* My dear lady, you must leave us, you must, indeed. We are doing all 
that is necessary for the case, and it is no sight for you." 

But paying no heed to his words, she walked straight into the room. 
Then the other doctor followed her, and having whispered to his friend who 
she was, they said no more, Imt permitted her to have her way. 

**I must see him," was all she had whispered, as she advanced towards 
the bed. Her voice was so detennined, as well as her manner, and there 
was such a tone of low excitement running through her words, that, how- 
ever much their ideas of propriety may have b^eii «&iQO^<&^ ^ ^^icft ^*d^ssa^ 
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the medical men instinctiyely retreated a lidle from the side of their patient^ 
and allowed her to have free access to him. 

Yes ! there he lay I her Raymond ! her beloved, whom she had parted 
from in anger, but so short a time ago. There he lay, every vein in his 
body showing leaden color through the clear dark skin; his eyes half 
opened with a look that made her very soul recoil, it was so like death ; 
his lithe, muscular limbs lying nerveless, ri^d, and motionless by his side, 
and on his naked breast, suspended from a black ribbon, a tiny locket (evea 
hi that awful moment Rachel recognized and remembered the far-off time 
she had given him the childish trumpery toy), with all its gilding worn off, 
and a lock of ruddy chestnut hair curled round one side of it. As she 
stood and gazed upon him (though but for a moment), every tear dried in 
her eyes, whilst the hot fever came on upon her face and made them shine, 
with a false, unnatural brilliancy. She did not regard the presence of the 
doctors or the servants ; she felt no shame, no reserve, in that dread hour ; 
^e only saw before her, as she thought, her dead ! and with a hungry eager 
cry, Rachel threw herself upon the marble body, and burying her face 
against his, impressed kiss after kiss in rapid succession upon hfi eyes, his 
forehead, and his mouth. 

But here one of the doctors interposed. 

•* Forgive me. Lady Norreys, but we cannot possibly permit this. You 
forget that the patient's life is at stake, and if you wish our endeavors to be 
successful you will leave us to pursue them alone." 

At these words, Rachel raised herself at once from the body of Raymond. 
She felt ashamed that she should have suffered her feelings to overcome 
her prudence, and horrified to think that she might even have imperilled by 
it that precious life. She turned to the medical men as they resumed their 
efforts, and said, hurriedly, — 

** I do not know who you are, gentlemen, but I thank you for reminding 
me of his danger. For God's sake persevere in your attempts, and do not 
leave off until you have recovered him. And heaven bless you for them, 
whether you succeed or no. I am rich," she added, passionately, ** but I do 
not wrong you by supposing that that knowledge will increase your energy ; 
although it can, and it shall, in any case, abundantly reward you ; but if 
you save his life," she continued, with pleading pathos, that almost 
amounted to a cry of agony, as she clasped her hands together, ** I will 

fray for you — God knows I will — to the very last hour of my existence, 
on can, you toUl save him ; will you not ? " 

Her eyes were flashing like jewels now, as she seized one of the doctors 
by the aim, and her very soul seemed han<jing on his answer. 

**We are doing our veiy best. Lady Norreys," he answered, gravely, 
•* and we have, under heaven, every hope of success. See how much more 
freely Sir Raymond breathes even now I You can best help us, my dear 
lady, by praying for a blessing upon our endeavors." 

She did not speak to him again ; she only took one more hurried glanoe 
at the dear face looking so free from all earthly passion, in its awfiH still- 
ness, and then stole silently from the room. 

Outside the door she encountered her mother, whose eyes asked the 
question which she dared not put into words. 

** Better," replied Rachel, in low, measm-ed tones, — ** a little better ; he 
breathes. How is dear Cecil, now ? " 

** Quite conscious, Rachel, though feeling weak, and anxious to see you. 
He is infinitely distressed about poor Raymond, for it appears that it was 
in the effort to save your brother's life that he has so nearly lost his own." 

Cecil was nearly recovered, and only too willing to talk of the danger he 
had gone through, and to laud the courage and intrepidity of his friend, by 
which he had been rescued. 

«* If Norreys dies," he said several times during that afternoon, ** I shall 
never hold up my head again." 

But Norreys aid not die. Half an hour after Rachel had seen him he 
was pronounced to be in a fair way to live, and she was eager to be allowed 
to go to him. But this Dr. Sherard (who had been summoned to his aid)- 
irouid not hear of. 

"/Sir Raymond is excessively weak," lie aa\d, ** and must be preserved 
£rom aJl agitation. We have not yet UAd \mxi ^v^^ ^Y^st^ \l<& Sa:^ 
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But as hour after hour went on, and still she was not admitted to his 
room, Rachel grew impatient. She waylaid Dr. Sherard, and attacked him 
upon the subject. She was longing to be near him, — employed in his 
behalf, — taking trouble for him. Now that he had been so nearly taken 
from her forever, and in so noble a cause, Rachel felt as if she never could 
do enough to signify her gi'atitude and love to him. 

** Not allowed to go to my husband ! " she urged ; ** it is rather hard. Dr. 
Sherard, and when even the servants are allowed to pass in and out." 

** The presence of servants can have no power to agi^te Sir Raymond, 
Lady NoiTeys. I cannot say as much for yours. Besides (I grieve to tell 
you so),* — but I do not think an interview with him would be productive of 
any pleasure to you just yet ; because he has been very feverish all the 
afternoon, and a little delirium has set in — a passing weakness, doubtless, 
that will be gone in the morning, but, under the circumstances, it is best he 
should be kept perfectly quiet." 

** Delirious — good heavens ! Dr. Sherard, is he in danger? " 

** Certainly not at present. Lady Norreys, and in the mean while let me 
entreat you to keep your own mind quiet and at rest." 

At rest ! How easy to say so — to avdise so ! Rachel crept up to her own 
room after this little interview with the doctor, and groping her way in the 
dark to the bedside, fell on her knees there, and remained so. Cecil was 
up again by this time, and seated in the arm-chair by the fire in the dining- 
room, being petted and made much of by his-^-mother and Lady Fran- 
ces, whilst he who had rescued him from so dreadful a death — who had 
been the means of his sitting there ever again; he — her darling — her 
soul's darling — her lover — her Raymond (Rachel disguised none of her 
feelings from herself or others now) had recovered his consciousness only 
to lose it again ; had been resuscitated only to fall a prey, perhaps, to a 
wasting fever, such as her first father died of, which should sap all his 
strength and energy, and cut him down before her eyes by slow degrees. 
For Rachel was so miserable that she took a savage pleasure in making the 
worst of the case. So her mother found her an hour afterwards, when she 
crept np-stairs to see what had become of her daughter, and to ask her why 
she did not join them in the warm, cheerful room below. But Rachel would 
not move out of the dark or the cold. They were congenial to her present 
state of feeling. 

** Leave me alone, mother," she said, ** it is the kindest thing you can do. 
I feel until something is decided about Raymond, that I shall neither care 
to eat or sleep." 

Dr. Sherard had not exaggerated the position in which Raymond Nor- 
reys lay ; on the contrarv, he had made lighter of it than he thought, in 
order to avoid alarming his wife. For the fact is, he was for some time 
after that in gi-eat danger. The unusual excitement and fatigue which he 
had gone through for a fortnight previous to his immersion, and during 
which period he had taken very little food and scarcely any rest, had ilE 
prepared his frame for the call which had been so suddenly made upon its 

Eowers. And to this reason was attributable the tendency to fever whidi 
e displayed as soon as animation was restored, — a tendency which before 
long resolved itself into a severe attack upon the brain, — under the influ- 
ence of which Raymond Norreys hovered between life and death, till it 
seemed a lottery which should claim him. By the next day, indeed. Dr. 
Sherard was enabled to fulfil the hope he had held out to Rachel that she 
should then be admitted to her husband's presence, simply because he was 
so insensible to all outward objects that it could not signify who attended on 
him, so that he was carefully and continuously watched. By the next day 
a hospital nurse was installed in his room, for he had shown symptoms of 
becoming violent, and his mother and sister had been telegraphed for, and 
were staying in the same house, — Mrs. Northland thinking that she never 
could make enough of the mother, whose son's life had so nearly been given 
in exchange for that of her own child. By the next day Cecil was walking 
about the house again, eager to do anything he could to mitigate the suffer- 
ing his own wilfulness had been the me^ms of entailing upon the whole 
family, and so anxious and heart-broken about the state of Raymond Nor- 
leys that hQ had no time even to make love to Lady Fya£A^%^^\&^\\.^^^^:dQ£SQk 
2o 
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on his part that young lady (having recovered her own spirits) resented 

By the next day little was heard about the house, which sorrow had for 
the second time so unexpectedly visited, but the whispered conferences 
which were continuaUy taking place upon the staircase, and the harsh dis- 
cordance of the sick man's voice, so strangely altered by delirium, as he 
gave vent in loud terms to the dictates of his disordered fancy ; or sadder 
still, when his unnatural laugh, which made one shudder to listen to, rang 
over the upper-landing to the hall below-w 

But. what of Rachel? 

She was no longer to be found sitting in her usual attitude in idle thought, 
and gazing from the windows ; nor yet thrown down by her bedside pray- 
ing with tears and unuttered groans, and hands feebly outstretched into the 
darkness. She could not bear any longer to remam with folded palms 
communing with her sorrow. It had become too great a grief for that ; had 
she done so, she would have gone mad. She would not even stay to re- 
Ct-^ivo comfort from her mother or his ; she would put away from hi*r Chris- 
. tine's pitying kis:^; ; she would fly from the sound of CeciPs or Lady Frances's 
words of attompttjd consolation. They meant it kindly — only too much 
so, but had she given in to their desires they would have driven her wild. 
No ! while that unearthly laughter was pealmg through the house — while 
those unnreaning words followed her wherever she went — she could not 
remain qiii.^t; she would have died if they had forced her so to do. Days 
succeeded days, and still the cruel fever continued at its height, and still 
the delirium was unabated, and so were RachePs strength and energy. In 
and out of that sick-chaml)er she crept; but she was generally inside of it, 
administering to his wants ; giving him food or medicine ; cooling his hot 
head with vinegar and water ; or gently sponging his hands and arms. Of- 
ten she would sit by his bedside for hours together, his hands clasped in her 
own, whilst he would ramble on to her, in what might almost (so far as its 
intelligibility went) have been reckoned an unknown tongue, of scenes in 
which he had mixed, actions which he had done, and events which he had 
long before forgotten, and which only returned now, that he might torture 
his poor mind with the attempt to recollect them perfectly. He never 
seemed to know her; he called her by every name but her own, ; — that he 
never mentioned, — but his eyes would follow her li^ht figure as it moved 
about his room, and his grasp would detain her by his side till she nearly 
dropped from fatigue, and when she left him he would murmur in a plain- 
tive tone like a fretful child, and she would be back in a moment. She did 
not stop to ask herself once, what might be the issue of all this; she could 
not, dared not look beyond the present ; and if a thought of the possible 
future ever loomed upon her mind, Rachel put it from her, with a shudder- 
ing horror, and only told herself that whatever happened, her place was 
here — her heart, her hope, was here ; and that she and she only, must 
nurse him, and live or die, according as he lived or died. The old hospital 
nurse, who did not see such charms in her patient as her employer did, 
was used to wondering during her moments of relaxation where "that 
poor creature. Lady Norreys, got her strength from, for she had never been 
m bed, to her certain knowledge, since she had entered the house, which 
was a fortnight come Tuesday, and nursing the gentleman up>stairs wasnt 
like ordinary nussing either, for a more refractory bit of flesh she never 
came across, and she'd nussed a many in her day." 

- But Rachel gained her strength, from a source of which the hospital 
nurse, in her ** ordinary nussings," knew nought ; from a source that never 
wastes, that never fails, never runs dry — the inexhaustible fountain of a 
woman's love. 

But a day came, at last, when Raymond Norreys was pronounced con- 
scious and out of danger. A joyful, never-to-be-forgotten day, when Dr. 
Sherard announced the news publicly to the assembled family, and was 
received by a glad shout from Cecil, a flood of tears from the women of the 
party, and by Rachel (that morning, for a wonder, at the breakfast-table) 
with a sudden flushing, a deadly pallor, and then a blind stumble forwards, 
ms if she was groping ner way in the darkness. 
" She 18 fainting ! " exclaimed Mia. ^ortiiland, and Mrs. Norreys startiiig 
to her add. 
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But she recovered herself ahnost immediately, acnd attempted to smile at 
tiiem. 

"No! I am not," she said, with difficulty. **I am only stunned with 
happiness! Oh! Dr. Sherard, may God's richest mercies be yours for- 
ever ! " 

And as she spoke, she took the kind doctor's hand and presssd it to her 
lips. He, looking down upon her fra^e figure, her large careworn eyes, 
a,nd tremulous mouth, and recalling all the devotion he had seen her dis- 
play during the last fortnight felt infinitely flaoved. 

**My dear lady," he said, ** thank Heaven for your husband's life, not 
me. I have been able to do very little. His own excellent constitution 
has been his best doctor ; but I trust now that he may be spared for many 
years to reward you for all your devotion, for I have seldom seen greater. 
But I must leave you now and go to him. I should prefer your not enter- 
uig his room at present, as any great agitation might bring back the delir- 
ium, and we must have no relapses ; " and saying so, he left them alone to 
talk over his good news. 

Mrs. Northland folded Rachel in her arms as she congratulated her, but 
Mrs. NoiTcj^s was almost too agitated to say much. 

** May God's blessing be on you I" she began. 

** Oh ! no ! " exclaimed Rachel, while she caught her hand uplifted to her 
head, and pressed it to her heart instead; **no, dear Mrs. Norreys, don't 
say that, because I do not deserve it. I love him now as my life,'''* she 
said, vehemently; ** but I did not do so always, and I have made him 
very unhappy. I have allowed my pride to step between us in all our little 
difi'erences, and prevent the possibility of a reconciliation ; but I have been 
bitterly punished for it. Oh, mother ! Oh, Christine ! can you, will you, 
forgive me for the little care I have hitherto taken of a heart so dear to 
you ? For, indeed, I love him now ! " 

** There is small need to tell us that, dear Rachel," replied Mrs. Norreys. 
** Whether the fault has been yours or Raymond's, we will trust that all tiie 
misery attendant on it is over now and forever, and that the sad trial we 
have just passed through will caiTy before it every recollection, but that 
of the wifely virtues it has called forth in you. And now, my love, you 
had better retire to your own room, and try and procure a little rest, before 
you are peimitted to return to his side, for I am sure you sadly need it." 

Even in a moment like this Mrs. Norreys could not quite lose sight of her 
habitual prudence, and Rachel, unwilling to thwart her, and accompanied 
by Christine, professed to do as she desn-ed. But it w^s an anxious, rest- 
less time for her until she was told that she might once more seek his pres- 
ence. Two hours afterwards the permission was her own. Dr. Sherard 
had prepared the patient's mind for her reception by telling him, gently, 
where he was and how he came there. 

But Raymond Norreys, after so long an illness, was not like the same 
creature that, full of hope and ardor, had leaped into the waters to rescue 
the brother of his wife, the trying fever having wasted his energy and 
powers of recollection. All remembrance of his mterview with Cecil, and 
the bright future he had anticipated then, had been swept away before the 
confusion of delirium, and he was conscious of nothing now but a great 
despondency, consequent upon his extreme weakness. He lay feeling 
half dead, half alive, and wholly careless of what was before him, as Dr. 
Sherard broke to him a knowledge of the circumstances under which he 
came there, and the people by whom he was surrounded. He simply told 
him that his wife was one of them, and wished to see him. He did not 
dwell upon the fact that she had nursed him throughout his illness. Why 
should he ^ He left that tale of love for her own lips to mention. And 
then Rachel was infonned that the way was cleared for her, and that she 
might reseek her husband's presence when she chose. 

Quietly, almost timidly, upon receipt of it, she crept down stairs again, 
remembering as she did so, with a sudden pang of what was almost fear, 
that she had not seen him conscious since thai night. 

When he had fondled and caressed her, he had been insensible of who 
she was. Would he — ah ! wag it possible he could look coldly q.y Yc^^Ssst- 
ently, even angrily, upon her now? AsEawc\ie\a«ITD^^^^X»,^x^«^\s\%^^^ 
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the bed-room staircase, she turned cold and leaned against the wall for a 
support. But his door was open, and she could hear nis nurse contending 
with him a])out some medicine which he had apparently refused to take. 
Dr. Sherard was gone again, and thcv were alone. He had always been 
used to take his draughts from Rachers hand, and she fancied that even in 
the midst of his ravings, the touch mi^ht have become familiar to him. 

•* Well, you must take it then," she noard the nurse say, "for the doctor 
was most particular in his directions that you was to take 'em everv hour, 
and if s the proper time. Cop^e now, do take it like a good gentleman.'' 
And then Raymond appeared to object again, for she added, ttiough in a 
lower tone, and more to herself than him, **Well, I wish your lady was 
here, for any one so tiresome, for opposition and contrariness, /never came 
across." 

Then Rachel darted into the room, and approaching the woman, took the 
glass from her hands. 

** Give it to me," she whispered, ** I will give it to Sir Raymond ; you can 
go, nurse." 

*• It's the fever draught, my lady, and he tnnMt take it," was that worthy's 
final remark as she disappeared. 

Then Rachel summoned up her courage and tried to steady her trena- 
bling limbs, as she earned the medicine to the bedside. 

Raymond Norreys was lying on his back, vacantly staring at the ceiling. 
He was terribly changed, and looked more so, now that the excitement of 
delirium was past. His hair had been cut close to his head, his eyes were 
dull and sunken, his frame was wasted, and all the bright appearance of 
his youth seemed gone. When he caught sight of Rachel, his thin cheeks 
flushed and his eyes brightened, but he did not express any surprise at see- 
ing her there. He was too thoroughly languid and weak to feel any strong 
emotion; besides, since the doctor had apprised him of his situation, he had 
lain quiet, trying to collect liis thoughts, and some of the past had come 
back to him, like an old story might do, that we have forgotten entirely, 
until we take the book up again. But Rachel, knowing that a^tation might 
be very hurtful to him, tried as she caught his eye, to speak indifferently, 
in order that she might not excite him. Yet how her heart yeamd to fold 
him next it, in a strong embrace. 

•* Raymond," she almost whispered, in her effort to be calm, ** this 
draught naust be taken, Dr. Sherard said so. You must take everything 
that you possibly can now, to get up your strength." 

** I don't want it," was the childish, fractious answer, as he tried to turn 
his head away. ** It's of no use taking a lot of medicine." 

•* I am sure you will do so if I ask you." Her eyes were fixed upon his, 
the while, and as she raised him from the pillow, and held the glass to his 
lips, he drank it off at once. 

**rm awfully weak," he said, as he sunk back upon his pillow with a 
si^. 

The ready tears swelled into her eyes, but she tried to keep them from 
running over. • 

•* You will soon be strong now, Raymond, if you take care of yourself." 

** It was touch and go, wasn't it? " he said, presently. ** I made certain, 
at one time, it was all over for both of us." 

She was afraid of his dwelling on the horrors of that drowning scene, 
and tried to change the subject. 

•* Never mind that now, Raymond ; it is all past, thank God. Your life 
and his have been most mercimlly preserved, x ou should be very thank- 
ful." 

** What for? " he demanded, turning his face towards her. 

•' Oh, Raymond ! " she cried, her tears refusing any longer to be re- 
strained, ** you have been in great danger since that. For the last week we 
never thought you could have lived, but you have been brought through it. 
Is that nothing ? 

**But I don't care to live, Rachel," he replied, using her name for the 
first time ; ** I would rather have died." 

She was too much pained to answer, and he saw it. 

*' J wouid rather have died," he repeated vehemently, a full recollection 
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of the past pressing on him as he spoke. ** I would rather have died in the 
water, or here, or anywhere, than rise up from this bed to go through the 
same suffering again that life has hitherto brought me ; for there is for me 
no living, Racher(to be called such) without your love," and he turned his 
head away again as he spoke. 

Then her Sps quivered, her eyes refilled, her whole face lighted up with 
a yearning sympathy — a deep, uncontrollable love — a passion that be at 
down pride beneath its feet, and would not be silent any longer. 

•* Raymond, she cried, " my love ! my husband !" 

He heard her, and he turned — turned with eyes through which his soul 
was beaming like a bright light flashing tiirough a window-pane. 

** Rachel!" he said. 

He did not ask if it was true — if ^e was certain she did not deceive him 
or herself. He did not question for how long she had loved him, or wonder 
when the change had come. He only saw her flEice, and heard her voice, 
and knew it, oh ! happy Raymond ! for himself. Then he stretched out his 
feeble arms into the air, and held them to her ; and as Rachel witnessed 
the weak effort, the mighty love surging in her own breast in one moment 
swept all pride and self-^eoeption and false shame before it forever; 
and with me glad cry of one who has wtfndered long, but sees his home 
open to receive him at the last, she sprung forward to meet their clasp— 
and heart lay against heart, in one long, passionate, nover-to-be-^gain- 
severed embrace. 



THE END. 
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A KOVEL. 
By S. M., Author of ** Linnet's Trial." 

READ THE OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS* 
" Another flnt-rate novel by a woman I The plot weQ conceived and worked 
out, the characters individualized and dear-cat, and the story so admirably told 
that you are hurried along for two hours and a half with a smile often breaking 
out at the humor, a tear ready to start at the pathos, and with unflagging interest 
till the heroine's release firom all trouble is announced at the end/ . . . We 
heartily recommend the book to all readers. It is more fhll of character than any 
book we remember since Charles Keade's * Christie Johnstone.' "—Reader, 
" * Twice Lost' is an entertaining novel; the struggle between the high-spirited, 

Senerous. half-savage heorine, and lier specious, handsome, unprincipled, so»- 
isant father, is exciting; and the sjrmpathy of the reader is cleverly enlisted for 
the heroine, Lucia, flrom the first moment. Tlic personages have .all of them a 
certain look of reality, and there Is a notion of likeness woich insures the reader's 
interest. We can recommend * Twice Lost ' as a novel worth reading." — Atheneeum, 

*' By far the cleverest book on our list is * Tvrice Lost.' . . . This is bold and 
skilful drawing, and it is a fair sample of the earlier half of the volume. The 
combined vigor, ease, and perspicuity of the writing is unusual."— Guardian, 

" Nothing can be better of its kind than the first portion of * Twice Lost.' . . . 
The caustic humor and strong common sense which mark the sketches of charac- 
ter in this book, betray a keenness of observation and aptitude for producing a 
telling likeness with a few strokes, which need only a wider cultivation to secure a 
i{iore complete success than has been attained in * Twice Lost.' " 

Westmiruter Review, 

" It is quite dear that the author has given a good deal of thought to the con- 
struction of the story, with a view to produdng strong interest without the use of 
the common sensational expedients. To sav that 'Twice Lost' is very well 
written, and very interesting, would not be doing it Justice. — Morning Herald, 

^'Therecanbeno doubt of the author's power. She holds her characters and 
incidents well in hand, writes firmly, and often very happily, and there are many 
passages which indicate power much above mediocrity." — Lomdon Review. 

" Not very often do we meet with a novel so thoroughly good as ' Twice Lost.' 
If, as may be assumed from both subject and style. Its author is a woman, she may 
at once be classed with the Bronte sisters and George Eliot. She has the firm 
conception and distinct touch of the first-class artist. Her characters are real and 
individual. — Press, 

. ** This is a well-written romantic tale, in which we find many pleasing inddents 
and some successfhl portraiture of character. The character of Miss'Derwent, the 
companion and governess of the heroine, Miss Langley, is very well developed in 
the course ofrthe narrative. The moral tone of the book is very good, and so Air 
as religious matters are touched upon, they are treated with propriety and rever- 
ence."— ^n^Us^i Churchman, 

*' The characters are well drawn— the situations are new, the sentiments are 
unsentimental, and the inddental remarks those of a dever woman who is rea- 
sonable and tolerant." — Globe. 

*' The plot of this tale is an original one, and well worked out. . . . We can 
sincerely recommend this tale ; it is quite out of the general run of books, and is 
sure to prove an interesting one." — Observer. 

" We notice this story because its authoress wiU one day, we beUeve, prodnoe a 
powerful novel." — Spectator. 

" The reader is carried along with unflagging and exdtlng interest, and the book 
is fUll of characters finely sketched, and of passages powenully written." 

— Patriot. 

"That the author of * Twice Lost' can write well, the book itself fUmisheto 
suflldent evidence."— Cotton. 

" This is a striking story. It has a Areshness and originality about it which arr 
very pleasant." — Morning Advertiser. 

"Without being a sensation novel this is a most exdtlng and attractive story .'^ 

Bailiy News, 

" A most romantic story, the interest being well sustained throughout, and every 
'diing coming right at the end. Any one must be entertained. by it. — John BtM, 
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